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INTRO DtJCTTON'. 


BRIEF VIEW 


PAST AND PRESENT STATE 

OF 

VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

1 Vernacular Education in Bengal have lono- 

been held in high esteem for their valuable statistics and ret 
searclies on a subject of great social and political importance~the 
intellectual condition of the masses of Bengal. The investioa- 
tions were conducted with great diligence, and extended over’ a 
space of three years, at an expense to Government of more than a 
lac of rupees. In some points, as was to be exiieeted from the 
difficulty of the enquiry, there are inaccuracies, but, on the whole 
they afTord a mass of luiormatioii of great value. ^ 

WJ,« “ensures are about to be adopted towards 

-Wie e.xtension of Vernacular Education in Bengal, and as the Re 
ports have long been out of print, it has been thought desirabl^ 
to le-pnut those parts of them which bear on this vital question 

But as Adam's Reports close with 1838, it lias been deemed 

necessary to give a of what has been done in Ben-al sia2 

that period towards carrying out a system of Vern.acula? Educa 
tion, as well as to glaao- at its previous condition. 

-Ur. Ellcrtoa at Malda established some Vern.acula'r Schools in 
the beginning of this century, .and in the leisure of his Facto w com 
po.sed various Bengali books for the use of his seholarl lYlSIT 

f) ltd. ‘kA began his first Vernacular School in the 

Dutch lortof Chinsura. In Juno 1815 he had 16 schools and 
951 pupils, ipliioh soon increased to tweiitv-si.x school, iw.,- i 
some ten others six miles below Chinsura, visited by him’ and^'his 
assistants si.xty times every three months. In 1815 Lord Hastin-s 
inade a monthly grant of Rupees 600 to the schools and 
stated in a minute on the Schools, “ the humble, but valuable’ cW 
of village schoolmasters claim the first place in this discussioA^ 

In ISlb there were 2,136 pupils, and a school for instrnetin’^ 
teachers was commenced. In 1818 there were thirty si? 
schools and 3,000 pupils-but Mr. May was cut off by 
an.l Mr. Pearson tlien took charge. Mr. May's laboi? excited’ 

^ arrived in Bengal from 

fi ends m America for the Support of Ids scliools. Mr. Lushiur.'toD 
bceretary to Government, in his History of Calmitta 
Kchgious and Bonevolenfc lastitutioni?/" remarks—'^'ifc may bosafelv 
•Tsserted that the foundation of more extensive and higher tnowledo-o 
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May’s Vernacular Ssliooh-ih 1815 . 


is surely laid ia the establishment of those they 

were allLnducted on the Bell and 

had introduced into them with great success, brovernme 

ir tilr“ tSdrrerso"w"d 

L“\h"acuTr have l?acttfied^^;tf tl EducSoiS 

mlrthrYernyar^^^^^^ 

twelve schools and l,^6o chilclrc , exoense per mensem 

heardlrJpoSa S‘by‘“£ -f SuS dScWs 

S' f.l.S®g.»t SoCi. th. pupil, toned 

more rapidly than in the common schools. ^ ^ 

Lushin-ton, in his « History of Calcutta iMtitutions" gives 

the following “°tice ofMr_May>s exe^ 

‘•At tho licginniug of July 1311. this l«nevoim ^ 

hidividual, while iii hU dwcUing-honsc, pi-oposmj; 

very narrow income, Y^tinc and aritlnnotie. On 

gratuitously to teach th.c natives r -,i courso of tho month of 

tUo first day sixteen boys bo accommodated under 

August tho scholars ^ hciii" allotted to him iu the Fort 

his lowly root; a spacious pP?’'™,® ,. f,, tj,e list ot attoiidiuico 

!:; Mr. 4 -'orbes. ‘ho Comi—cp M Cljmmm. j„ j, y 

ftttlio commoucoment ot ,‘ j, g^ipooi at a short distance Irom 

1815 Mr. -'tay °P®“®'| * y.‘^ ‘r ' jui^e not twelve months since tho 

Chinsnva, and in ],e had ’established sixteen schools, 

commciiceroent of lus °.’ ^vl,ich 051 pupils resorted, 

iucludiiig the central impediments in the commence- 

“Mr. May cu counted cd sonio siif, i natives; cluelly, how- 

mont of his '“hours 'vom th® '[t^^^J’^Yj-igonous scliools, wlio. from 
ever, among the ,• i ...a f.;! to foment tlio apprchoiisions at 

mte;-ested motives, "“t"™ ^ .'^i^iXided to convert them to Cl.rlstiamty. 
hrst entertained by some, ® removed distrust Irom 

His wise and conciliatory measiiia , vnnditated no interference with 

Spcir minds, and satisfied *1“ srool-niasfors did.not 

tholr of tlm liraucli scliools on the new in-meiplo, 

long exist, for the extension y*®,j toaohers, who wore, m many 
nltiiiiatelv created a deraaud foi auait Mthmicrli Iho opposition 

caL, provided from the class “hove m®>i Z estab- 

lishmont of the schools odueation among an ignorant people, 

introduction alone of a new P ‘ attachment to cstabll.sUed halnls, 

notorious lor tl.oir indolcuce, “P" y- .j (.ojiforenccs, offcctcd m an hostdo 

“ “““ 



Success of Maifs Vemacnlar Schools, 




thr^Zmrof^^upnSncf’anfM^^ ^ 

S'f zs“S^ jr 

fulhtrx!' 

ot the Government, a monthlv «;nm nf notice 

?rr. May to prosecute hia uXtTw granted to enable 

intend the detailed application of the ^irids <?sired to super- 

schools by natives, partly from motives of oitentatiZ and'mrtl 
views of opposition to Mr. Mav • but it enur. i ' ° ^ ™y "'''b 

plan of edJieZion was as io^nsiZto Verp^Zs 
to their own mode of insfvntvfinn u t rguuices, as it was superior 
sanguine e.Tpectation n®’® m-eeeded his ino.st 

thoZJvllMZZ romm-td'toa^shirt mconvenient, 

Mr. May. adverting to the incrlse o? tlmZhooTsZd H°“ 

tion of tho number of children on tiio books ‘widoh^ snm“t 

1SI6, to 2,136, projected the foimatim ofTschoo f v 

uaiT to the extension of bis plan, aZ th > pSiatu 

iiKstniction. A few vonths were acimslin-Vv ts ^ ‘ 

education, food and‘clothes being furni.sh’’ed tfthcm“ fme°^of 

After performing for .a time the duties of monitoni aTtlfrcentf»r‘’r®?- 

and receiving mom especial instructions from Mr. MaZthev Zre 

the villag*o schools to learn accuratelv fhp n 1 .»ri ^ero sent to 

they boeaZo q«alIf.odtodiXrgo tk 

So popular was the latter institution, tint ^ blind L,?*' r themselves. 

-Mwnv. ono.. r..a. Snf.rrs 

tcndoiico. From tho e.arliest staee, one-third of th ?.! n S“P«rin. 

at tho schools were Brahmans At fiZ a 7n f ' “tfond.meo / 

<fown on the same mat iWth tfe Zf mmttjr'S. 
made t .0 s.amo objection, wbioh has of late been volunt.trily mli ^ i:i:.f 

death ,. mm^vSreZZ:dt^^i•'-- "^r '>7 

until bo h.td witnessed hoZeolnplZ Z^thiXint r°-^ i''*® ’"homo 
to which satisfaction ho might liivc .added * rid Im m ^1"® “i''' 
imtnro admitted of it, the .inticinatien ‘ f ™«dest and niia.ssuming 
debted to liis care for tlmiriedomntTon S®'>o.at.on.s would bo i.f: 

At tho time of his decease, the existence of thiZ’s'it"®”! 

above 3,000 nativc.s, both Hlntlii*: Tvr^il ‘^rtj-six schools, attended by 

prudenee. and benevolent persevoraS attested liis xcal, \Z 

charge of tho Govcnimcnf Schools hv Mr P ^ "I**® ®‘'®®®edcd in tho 

Hailey, followed bis footrteps Zth eeil "Z”-’ hy Mr. 

doavours of tlic.so gentlemen were at The on- 

tion of farther imp'^xivcments in th’eZtive'efcl^^j^e 

tion approaohing, a.s iiearlv as nossihin rri f“ i ’ . ^ ‘in of instruc- 

Scciety's Sclioots in ErZnd Zth tZ ^hiHonal 

circiiiri.stance.s, and some ingenious and n-r 

new laaiuigers/* expedient additions.made by the 












Burdwan Fenacular SchooU, 1815. 


work of Vernacular education in connexion with the Church 
missionary Society, was begun in Burdiaan under the superintend- 
ence of Captain Stewart in 1816, by his establishing two V ernacular 
Schools ; in 1818 they increased to ten, containing 1,000 children, 
costing monthly 240 rupees. Captain Stew.art, at the commence¬ 
ment of his labours, encountered considerable opposition ; reports 
•were industriously circulated among the natives that it was his 
design to ship all the children to England, and it was then 
sufficient objection to a book being read if it contained the 
of Jesus, and a case occurred near Burdwan where a Hindu, 
rather than give up his child to be educated by the missionary, lett 
it out at night to be devoured by jackals! There TTere five 
Brahmanical schools in Burdwan, the masters of which were afraid 
that their own institutions should be broken up by the Missionary 
School; they, therefore, fulminated curses against any natives who 
should send their children to Captain Stewart s schools, but he 
ehose his teachers from the ablest natives in the villages where ms 
schools were to be established, and tlius he disarmed opposition by 
the bait of interest, and the five Bralimanical schoob were soon 
abandoned. The introduction of printed books into the schools at 
first caused some alarm; the natives apprehended it was some piai» 
for ensnaring their children and destroying their caste I as all 
instruction was previously conveyed throngii manuscript, and i 
was romarkod of the village masters, ‘if you put a book into 
their hands, they are unable to read it, except with great difficulty, 
and are Still less able to understand its general conton^ . Captain 
Stewart carried out the system of the late Mr. May, of Chinsura, with 
iiorovoments of his own. Besides the outlines of ^tronomy, 
and of the History of England, which wero introduced into these 
schools. Captain Stewart also caused instruction to be g'vcn in 
some fowofthe preambles of the Honorable Company s Regula- 
tions, which are particularly calculated to convince the people of 
India that Government anxiously desire to promote their eoralort 
and advantage. In reading these, their first and most deeply- 
rooted impressions are in favour of their rulers, and submission 
will consecjuently follow from attachment and lo\e. 

The Eev. T. Robertson, in 1818, makes the following remarks 
respecting the mode of tuition 

“ Once a month the head classes from all the schools are bvwglit into 
. Burdwan by their respective teachers, wheu a general esaminahon taUcs 
place. It is thus seen which of the schools has made the greatest piopess. 
Two classes are confronted with each other, and oxatniiied by the visitor in 
all the subjects learned during the past month. After this the boys are 
allowed to question each other. The highest boy of one class puts Ins 
question to tto highest boy of the other; if he cannot reply, it jxiascs 
down to each in succession, until it reaches the last. If any hoy is ablo 
to solve it, ho tahes precedency; but if not, a inaifi is made ol the fa lure. 
This class is now It liberty in its turn to put ^nestion to the other; 
which, if not answered, is noticed as m the former case. In the end it 
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j^urawan yernacitlar Sclook^ 
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subject; and thus a new trial of strength 

are m the habit of writing from a thesis thev am n fil' * '® 

tried as to their progress. A thesis being given%ach bovwZ^'V 
his slate, and cndeavoui-s to aiTiiuge his thoughts on tl^l' * i 
all have finished their productions are read aloud whtirA 
emulation, and affords at the same time great amusement 
exceed the animation and eagerness of the hoys to excel 'in^n*^'”f 
Indeed we should look in vain for aa equal degree of rultlontEuml^’ 

which isVerLdZmmerit"Tt'anL^an” 

neighbour, and must be content oaentimes to stan^ beloiv'^l*-”^ .‘Sn°bk 
On the contrary, the boy of inferior caste, if he creel t ,T B 
lio oftonhmes floes, bej^ins to believe a mavmi fmo ^ i winch 

■ school book, Uiat God hath not crLte.TTn w tK 1“'' 

each other, but that he hath created all men nf^nns^n® I™in 

«n the face of the earth.”* all men of one blood to dwell on 

When the Calcutta School Society undertook in I«iq +i 

m.anagement of a number of VernaLlor SohnAto 

sent its superintendent for five months to ^ in Calcutta, it 

system of Captain Stewart’ssehLirnfhecd.iS?'' 

“* '’"'f of uroS 

of thei, ola»bJoksfSrfom,oa®“ Mjlesont 

Jblo tl,« 10 si., ofo 

their language,—moral truths come to them 1711171 sort of V 
ing couviclion, when dressed up in the form Ta lZ ’' 
lonitig questions arc a specimen of this niode of ineV i- * 

“ What is it unwise to do ? To do anvthffi 7 v f “’f•- 
tion—&n;npte : The Lion and L Fol How i 7 a man’s" w "‘'’r 
ability shown ? J 3 y his atteraptinfr to do winf ]* ' ^ 

paa, , Ti. sj,ij,^a,s i :°' “" 

our own happiness ? By o-ivino- heln to 7 ^ ^1 Piomote 

-Zrample: m Dove and bZ> ^ neighbour. 

1 published a valuable wovl- te n- 1. 

relative to Native Schools it c^ave the a 

IT.!! IL, ijdin, hi’. of .ritins 

With the principles of arithmetic, would L tess ’nahlG^to‘*h'’'“‘"*'''’ 
prey to fraud among his own countrymen and f.,i 1 . it “1 , hoconio a 
iiiiiisclf that protection from oniireS whll '‘H'’ for 

enlightened government to grant." ^ “f every 

.0 if rf'isi "tf »sX 


* The last lioport of the Calcutta Corresponding Committee, pp. 7, lo. 














Marshnan^s Ternocular Schools ^ 1817. 


.system preceded by so much of the laws of motion, of attrkction 
and gravity, as might be necessary to render the solar system plain 
and mtelligible. These ideas, however, should not be communi¬ 
cated in the form of a treatise, but in that of simple axioms 
delivered in short and perspicuous sentences. A compendious view 
of Geography, and a number of popular truths and facts relative to 
Natural Philosophy were taught. In the present improved state 
of knowledge a thousand things have been ascertained relative to 
light, heat^air, water, to meteorology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
natural history, of which the ancients had but a partial knowledge, 
and of which the natives of the east have as yet scarcely the 
faintest idea. These facts, now so clearly ascertained, could be 
convej’^ed in a very short compass of language, although the process 
of reasoning, which enables the mind to account for them, occupies 
many volumes. Imparting to them that knowledge relative to., 
themselves, to their responsibility for their actions, their state both 
here and hereafter, and the grand principles of piety, justice, and 
liiimanity, which may leaven their minds from their earliest 
youth.'' Tables printed in largo type and pasted on boards were 
to he suspended round the room, and to be used for reading exer- 
One peculiarity of the plan was— 


cises. 


“ Insti-uction of a higher order was to be given from dictation. 
Tlie monitor, with the text book in his hand, was to pronounce a portion 
of each sentence audibly and deliberately, each boy 'writing it down in 
his copy book. ^Vhen the lesson of tlie day was completed, it was to be 
revised by the monitor, and the number of errors inserted at the foot ol 
tho page. Each boy was then to read it aloud in succession, sentence 
by sentence. The advantages of this scheme of instruction were obvious; 
one printed book served for a dozen children; they made pi'Ogrcss 
in penmansliip and ortliograph 3 % and also acquired a facility of reading 
and writing their own language. A.spirit of animation and emulatiou 
was created, and instruction was combined with pleasure. Tlio most 
important fiicts and truths, thus written from dictation and read over tlircc 
or four times, could not fail to remain deeply impressed on the memory.’* 


The expense of each School was reckoned at 10 rupees a 
month. They were successful; 100 Schools were established 
among the Natives ; in tho first year 8,000 rupees were received 
in subscriptions and donations. 

“ They had established an experimental Normal School at Soramporo, 
in which tlie masters then employed hy them had been, to a certain 
extent, trained to their new dutie.s. The first ^ school opened on this plan 
was at the village of Nabobgungo, about four miles distant from •Seraitiporo. 
To conciliate tho inhabitants, they had been de.sired to select a ina-'iter 
themselves, whom they sent to tho training school. Village after village 
had followed tho example, and despatched the individual of their choice for 
instruction to Snrampore. Nineteen schools had been established within 
tho circle of a few miles, and all at tho request of tho people thomselvcs. 
In some instances, men of inlluence had oflered their own houses, and in 
other cases the family temple, for a school-room ; houses had in some placo.s 
been erected by men of property in the hope that they would ho rented. 
Children 'wero attracted to the schools from the most respectable families, 


( 


Hare and Tdadhahaui Deva^s Vernacular Schook, 1817 . 



awl one paiiio.ilar school numbered ten Brahman youths. In one instance, 
aboclyof moi;o than twenty hoys came to Serampore from adUtanoeof 
many miles, accompanied by the pi-iucipal inhabitants of tho viUaae. to 
solicit the establishment of a school.” 


Brevious to 1817, David Hare, a name dear to the Natives, a 
watchmaker by trade, instead of retiring to Europe, bad devoted his 
rernaiuin8: years and savings to Native Education. He, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the late Kaja Iladhakant Deva, a Sanscrit scholar of 
European celebrity, employed much time in improving- the exist- 
Vernacular Schools. One of his pupils, who studied at one 
of the Vernacular Schools established by him in Calcutta thus 
describes Lis efforts—— ^ 


" Mr. Hare's educational efforts were directed in the first place 
toward the encouragement of the Vernacular. He supplemented 
the deficiencies of numerous Guru patshalas by the employment of 
inspecting pundits and the grant of printed books. Periodical 
examinations were also held at Raja Radhakant Deva'e Garden 
House, and prizes given. He then established a sort of Central 
Vernacular School directly under the School Society. This was a 
large institution and numbered about 200 boys. It was the best 
Vernacular School of the day. For the encouragement of regular 
attendance, each child got eight annas a month if ho was not^ ab¬ 
sent a single day during that month. If absent only one day he 
got six annas, if two days four annas, and if he w'ere absent 
more than two days then he got nothing. Distinguished 
jads from the Vernacular Schools were sent to the Hindoo College," 
in which the Society always maintained 30 boys. An Eiio-lTsh 
School was afterwards established adjoining the Central It'enmcu- 
lar a number of select boys of the Vernacul.ar School would 
attend the English classes also. It was thus—From sunrise until 
9 A. ir.. Vernacular ; from lOi a. m. to 2J v. ji., English; from 3J 
p. M. tosunsety Yernacular again." 

In 1817, the Calcutta School J^ooh Society was foundecl to jirc- 
pare and publish cheap books for Native schools; however, this 
Society has not yet given cheap books adapted to the masses as 
previous to 1817, were used in the indigenous schools. 
In May 185J1 this Society received from Governraeufc a donation of 
Rupees 7,000, and a monthly grant of Rupees 500. 

Ill 1818, the Calcutta School Society was founded (under 
the presidency of the Marquess of Hastings) with the fol¬ 
lowing object :— 

, , assist and iiiiprovo existing scliook, and to 

establisli ana support any further scluxils and seminaries which may bo 
reqiusito; with a view to tho more general diirusioa of useful knowlJii-o 
amongst the inliahitants of India of every description, especially wiUiin tfio 
provinces subject to ilio Preshknicy oJ’ Fort Wiliiain. 




^ Life of Miirshiniu), Cary, Ward, Voh 1., p. 137, 











Tie Caleuita Sclml Society, \%\Z. 


“That it be also an object of this Society to select pupils of dis- 
tinguished talents and merit, ^om 

•nrovide for their iiisferuction in seminaries of a higher aegre , 
view of forming a body of qualified teachers and re^ral 

instrumental in enlightening theii* countrymen, and nnprovi „ g 

system of education. When the funds of the Institutio 7 ‘. -n 
the maintenance and tuition of such pupils, m distiuc > 

an object of importance-’* 

In 1821, it had 115 Vernacular Schools, containing - 3,823 
scholars, under its patronage, i. e., it gave books, 
sunerintendino the schools by its ofheers and agent • > 

they received a nionthly grant of Rupees 500 Irotn overnmen , 

and worked admirably until 1833. 

Adam’s Report, pp. 21,22, 23, gives a fuller detail respecting it. 

In 1319. the London Missionary Society directed its attention 
to Vcinacr; schools «impressed with a sense of the cveeedins 
great importance of well conducted schools m this country. 
They established them in 1820 at Chitla and other places m the 
neighbou#iood of Tallygimge, but there were strong prejudices 
at that time amongst the natives against attending schools 
ttie SeSmes were read. Still in 1820 a Vernacular School 
attended by 25 boys was opened in a bungalow chapel at Kidderpore. 

The Calcutta Clurcl Misnonary Association had for many 
vears 600 children under instruction in their Vernacular Schools 
111 Calcutta. The Baptist Missionary Society had also several 
hundreds. 

In 1821. the Calcutta School Society transferred some of its 
Bchools to the Church ^lissionary Society, and 
‘Siinprintpndent of them. An examination of 600 boys took 
place in 1822; Sir E. H. East, the Chief Justice, who was 
Le of the founders of the Hindu College, presided Mr. 
Jetter states, in 1822, that the mention ot tnc ^ 

in a hook has kept several boys away from school, that on 
introducing writing by dictation into a class, be ofleicd one 
boy a tract as a prize for his good dictation,—the boy flung 
it on the ground saying it coiitaiiied the words of Jesus C bust, 
in one o^f Mr. Jotter’s schools, the teacher objected to instruct 
the boys out of a book ' in which the name occurred, on which a 
Brahman stood up and said—do not be afraid, I have lead the joo , 
and am not a Christian : this gave confidence, and the book was lead. 
The Church Missionary Association in 1821. took the greater pai t 
of these schools under their raauagemeiit. In 18 -j Mi. Reir aidt^ 
on every Saturday evening, explained to the pundits the books 
taught by them ill the schools: “their attention is increiisiug, 
and their inquiries often lead to important discussions ; they are 
alternately instructed in the scriptures, the catechism, and geogia- 
phy ; one of them reads a sentence, after which he asks the other 




Circle Vcrr.sovlar Schools, 183], 


the meaning of the words ; I ask them questions arising from the 
subject, and put theni in the »vay of questioning their scholars/^ 
Mr. Heichardfc, who pperintended twelve Vernacular School's, 
containing 700 boys, gives, as the result of his experience, the fol¬ 
lowing discouraging circumstances connected with the Vernacular 
Schools of that day: “ It is optional with the boys whether they come 
or not, as the parents do not compel them. Festivals and marriages 
give perpetual interruptions. Conversation at home is like a mildew 
on any sound principles or good manners : nearly all tho good seed 
sown at schools is choked by the bad practices in which the boys’ 
relations and friends live. The teachers are indolent.” 

. Miss Cooke began, in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society, and under the patronage of the JIarchioness of Hastino's 
Feviald Sc/iools in Calcutta in 1821. Though previous to that 
some desultory efforts had been made by a few young ladies; in 
^22 she had twenty-two Schools and 400 pupils. The Central 
Sc/ioolvfus founded in 1824, and in 1837 the Ao^arpara Orphan 
Eefuge, ® ^ 

About 1822 the Christian Knowledge Society began the 
system of School Circles** eacli circle containing five '^Bengali 
Schools and one Central School. One of those circles was called 
the Tallygunj, another the Kasiporc, another the Howrah Circle; 
in 1834 they contained G97 pupils, but being subsequently 
transferred to the Propagation Society, the funds of the latter 
were appropriated to other operations, and the Schools were o-iven 
up, ° 

Tljcso^ are (lie first instances of Circle Schools which arc now 
becoming increasingly popular in Bengal.* 

A few desultory efforts continued to be made in subsequent 
years, a battle raged between the Orientalists and Anglicists, and 
the masses were ovcrloolced. Lord W. Beiitiuck with real 
sympathy for the people and for works of peace gave encouragement 
to roads and education. 

Mr, Adam, originally a Missionary, came fonvard, and, on the 
2n(l of January 1835, addressed a letter on tho subject of popular 
education to Lord AY. IJcntinck, to wliicli his Lordship gave a reply 
on tho 2Uth of the same month. The letter and Lord AY. Bentiaok^s 
Minute arc to be found in pp. 1 to 13 of Adana's Report. 

Adam's S3^stcm of Vern.acular Education was based pretty 
much ou the old municipal system of the Iliudus, by which each vil¬ 
lage had its Chief, its accounts, its priest, smith, carpenter, potter, 
barber, washerman, poet, doctor, and, though last, not least, its 



n m Kasinoro Circle three SeliooL-i \ritb mi ftvcnHjo ntteniliiuco of 220 hoys : iu 

tho TalJy{»un3 Circle seven Sclirx)Is und 550 puinl.H; in tho Jiowrnli Circle six Schools and 652 niinlls 
H.s an averas^ daily atteiidancc. There o na u Ouru to oncli, whiio the Pundit find Superintend inc 
Miaaionarr visiU;d tho Bchoola 1/y turns. Scripture, Grammar, Gcogr.vphy and Nutural PUilosopiiy 
vere tau;;ht. School cost kupcea 16 luonllily; the Guru waa paid accoidiug lo tbo DUmuer 

and'prollcicucy of the scholars in tiio first foiu* elaasoB, 










left dijfereni epecies of punisfmefits in Gnru SclooU. _^ 


School-master .^called . a y Gurn 'fH . 

system was a-brotherhood, it has survived the 
SSerS Lord Metcalfe wrote, ‘'Hmdee, _Pathan, Mogul, 
Wahratta Sikh and English are all masters m turn—hut the 
S" immunity remain! the same « Bengal is an exeeptmn. 

Mr. Adam calculated there were more than 100,000 of these 

schools in Bengal and Behar, and that «ie great to 

be not to supersede, but to supplement then . teachers’' 

his Keports full information of the ^ f A ' schools he 

nav and emoluments, hut one peculiar, featui e m those sc 
has omitted—the singular punishments resorted to. _ - 

?r?mThe Mctta E’e.i.w ‘no. IV p. 334, a 
different kinds of pnoishments used ; these, horvever, 

gradually falling into disuse— 

“ & is ronde to bend forward with bis face toward thegronn , 

hoavv^ri^^ tren Tdao^l on his back and another on Ins nock; and 

Bbouid he let either ohbem fall, within tlie prescribed period of half 
an hour or so, be is punished vvitli the cane. 

•« A hov is condemned to stand for half an hour or im hour on ono 

foot; anSmXheTh^ 

tlie time, he is severely punished. 

“ A boy is made to sit on the floor in an exceedingly constrained p 
sition, with one leg turned up belimd his neck. , ,. » 

. « He is made to sit with his feet resting on two bricks, and Ms luad 

1 bent do^ between both legs, with his hands twisted round each lc„ so a 
painfully to catch the earsv . , ,. i i t i 

A boy is made to bang for a few minutes, with his head doivnwards, 
from the branch of a neighbounug tree. 

« His bands and feet aro bound with cords, to tlioso members so 

arJ 11.. !».; » .I.cn l.«.M .P t, «.»» * 

pully altacWd to tlie beams or raltora ol tho school 

Nettles, dipped in water, are applied to tho tedy, 

and swollen • the pain is Gxci’uciating and often lasts a wm Ic la} , 

The boy is put up in o sack along with some nettles, or a cat, or 

some other uoisouiLrc.-lture, and then rolled along the gmnd. . 

« The Gneers of both hands aro insetted across each other witti 
a stlck^tween and two sticks without drawn close togetlier and tied. 

« A boy is inado to mea.suro so many cubits on tho ground, by mark- 

, ' the feet; thoj'then alteniately swing him and throw him violently to th, 

, . gibnnd^^^ ^ another by the cars ; and, with these 

organs well butslretched, he is made to run along for the amu.semcut o 

HT'a boy^is’eonstrained to pull his own e.ars ; _ .and, if ho fail to extend 
them sufficiently, ho is visited with a sorar chastisement. 

“ Two boys, when both have given oflciicc, arc m.ade to knock t o 
heads several times against each other. 


Trichs'played on Teachers—‘plans of escape from Scho< 



“ U'hc boy who iii^st comes to school in the morning receives oiio Btroko of 
the cano on tho palm of tho hand, the.next receives two strokes, and so each in 
succession, as he nriives, receives a number of strokes equal to the number of 
hoy.s that preceded him,—the first being the privileged administrator of them 
all/' ' - . 


On fhe iricifcs played on the Gum Mahashay.—** la preparing his hookah • 
it is a common trick for tho boys to mix the tobacco with and other 

pungent ingredicuts j so that when be smokes, ho is made to cough violcntlv, 
while the whole school is convulsed with laughter ;~oc, beneath the mat ou 
which Ire sits, may be etrewu thorns and sharp prickles,. which soou display tl>eir 
eilectsin tho contortions of the crest-fallen and discomfited master;—or, at 
night, he is w'ay»Iaid by bis pupils, Avbo, from tl)eir concealed position in a tree, 
or thicket, or behind a wnll, pelt him well >vith pebbles, biicke, or stones;—or’ 
once more, they rehearse doggerel songs, in wdiicli-thcy implore the gods, and 
more particularly Kali, to .remove him by death—vowing, in the event of the 
prayer being heard, to present ofibrings of sugar and cocoaiiuts.” 


On the plans for escaping from School.--*^ The boys have enu- 
iiiiig plans for escaping from scliool: To throw boiled rice on domestic vessels cere- 
monially defiles them hence, wlien a boy is Iwmt on a day's release from schoi^h 
he peremi>toiily disobeys his admonishing mother, saying. No; if you insist on 
my going, I shall throw about tho boiled rice—a threat which usually gains him 
the victory. If a person of a diflcreal caste, or unhatlicd, or with shoes on his 
feet, touched the boiled rice or pot of another, it is polluted;—licncc, when a 
boy efiects his escape from school, he often hastens to some kitcliou, touches tli*> 
boiled rico, or tho pots in which it hiis been boiled, and thus becomes himself 
polluted; and until ho bathes, no one can touch or seize him witliout bcin-^ 
polluted too. A temporary impunity is thus secured. At other times tho boy 
finds Ills way to filthy and unclean places, where he remains for hours or a 
whole day, defying tho master and his emissaries to touch Iiiiy—knowing fall 
well that they cannot do so without partaking of his own contracted pollution. 
So deteriniuod arc boys to evade tho torturoiw system of discipline that in 
making good tbeir escape, tlioy often wado or swim' through tanks, or alon^ 
the current of running drain.s, with n large earthen ^mt over tlicir heads,so tliat 
the sus\)icioii of passers by, or of those in pursuit, is not even excited—seeing 
that nought appears on tho surface but a floating pot;—or they run off 
and climb into the loftiest neighbouring tree, Avhcrc thev laugh to scorn 
tho clVorts of their assailants to dislodge them. In tho recent case of one 
jwaonally known to our informant, iho runaway actually remained for 
three days on tho top of a coooamit tree, vigorously Jmrling tho cocoanuts, 
as missiles, at iho heads of all who qttcmptcJ to ascend for the purpose of 
securing him.” 

Sack wore tlio Schools,—no wonder Mr. Adam coucludos his 
Reports with the following remarks 


” I cannot, however, expect that tlie reading of the report should con¬ 
vey the impressions which I have received from daily witnessing tho mere 
animahlifo to which ignorance consigns its victims, uncouscious of any 
wTvuts or enjoyments bt^yond those which they participate with tho beasts 
of the field—unconBcious of any of iho higher piirpo.sos for which 
existence has been bestowed, society has been constituted, and govern¬ 
ment is exorcised. I am not acquainted iciih any facts v'hich permit ina 
to suppose that, in any other country sulject to an fnliyhUned govern. 

and hrougU into direct and immediate conixcl ‘ with JSiiropean I 

cicllhation, in an equal population, there is an equal amourt of ignorance with 
that u'hich has been sheicn to exist in this district. While ignorance is so exten¬ 
sive, enu it be matter of wonder that poverty is extreme, that indusUy langiiishcd. 









IReporis shelved--Jte resigned, 1839. • • 

crime orovaila, ftiul that in the adoption of measuvea of policy, however , 
saiutarv or ameliorating their tondoucj', government cannot reckon with coii- 
hdence on the moral support of an intelligent and instructed commiim 3 . 
possible that a benevolent, a wise, a just govenimcut can allow this state 0 u g 
any longer to continue V* 

Notwitlistanding this.state of things and Mr. Adam’s three 
laborious reports exposing it, the Calcutta Council of Educati 
decided 

The V were of omnion llial Iho execution of the pleii would 
of the importiink subject of Education in tWcomitiy, has be at first 

by abject wjnit from a participation in its advantages. 

Time has shewn, the fallacy of this conclusion. Mr. Woodrow, 
Inspector ot Schools, who has thoroughly and practically studied 
the question, estimated in 18(31, sa years after the rejection o£ 
Mr. Adam’s plans, that, including every variety of Schools, Covom- 
nient. Missionary and Indigenous, in the richest and most populous 
portion of Bengal, there are about three persons m every hundred 
under education; while the proportion under iQsti-«ct«>n lU Eugia’id 
is one in 7i^, in all India it is one m 400. Dr. Mount, the 
Inspector of Jails, and for many years Secret my to the Council ol 
Education, in his last Keport of the Jails in Lcngul in 1807, 
states• 


“Of the 9S,951 prisoners in prison in ISGG- 
cent. were fairly educated for their position in life, Mj37 
females, or 5*01 per cent, could read and write, and 8 o, 0 / 
94'05 per cent, wero entirely ignorant. In the preceding 
to 1865—2,974 men and two women, or 0*98 per cciiu. 
20,798 males and tluriy*ono females, or 6*81 per cent 
and 269,014 men and 10,496 women, or 9 -la per 
ignorant.’* 


-921 or 0-34. per 
males and scvontecu 
5 males nnd 5,163 or 
five years fro’.n 1861 
, were fairly educated ; 
, could read and write; 
cent, were ab^^olutely 


“The collection of these statistics shows that, marvellous as the pro- 
gvess of the University of Calcutta is, the education of the mass of ilic 

people who form the hulk of the criminal populuhou makes no ndvanw. if the 

offenders ngainst the law are a fsiir sample of the state of the general popnli- 
tiou in this important particular,” 


Mr. Adam resigned bis office in disgust at 
veiected. Lord Hardinge in 1841 established 
Schools, bub they failed necessarily, as they were placed under no 


his plans being 
101 Vernacular 


< 


2h\ Tltoviiason ialces np V ernacular TUdiiccdton in Agra, 


proper supervision; light, however/sprang up in the North-West: 
and the peasantry, who had been from time immemorial the 
puppets of despots, found in Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, a friend who took his 
views of education not from Calcutta, but from the people. Five 
^ears after the Calcutta Council of Education had shelved Mr, 
Adam s admirable reports, Mr. Thomason commenced his plans for 
popular education in 1843, the last year of existence of that warm 
friend to Vernacular Education, Mr. Wilkinson. On the North- 
West Provinces being separated from Calcutta, he promulgated 
the statement that to produce any perceptible impression on 
the public mind in the North-West Provinces, it must be 
through the medium of the Vernacular languages/' The smaller 
English schools were abolished, and instruction in English was 
confined to the Colleges. 

In 1845, Mr. Thomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
Ihcir subordiuates, pointing out how Vernacular reafJin<., writing 
nnthmetic, and mensuration boro on the people’s'’intere.str 
directing that they should cncouvago the village teachers whom 
the jioople select—" Encourage both by kindly notice and by occa- 
sion.al rewards the most distingiiislied of them and of their 
scholara ; they might be aided by the distribution of books ” 
Mr. Tliomason forwarded statistical tables after Adam’s plan on 
yernacular Education for them to fill up; this was followed out 
by sending to each Collector six of the Indigenous Books on 
spelling, arithmetic, mensuration, to be shown and lent to rouse 
the people to a sense of their wants. « Two important points wero 
aimed at—tho imparting to the peasantry certain plain practical 
everyday knowledge,” and that “the popular mind havm<» been 
roused by a keen sense oCjjcrsoua^ interest, a liighor system of intel¬ 
lectual culture m.ay be universally introduced.” An inspector was 
appointed to report upon Village Schools. Vernacnlar libraries 
were lomcd tor distributing elementary Vernacular works nraono- 
Iho Vill.agc Schools; rewards for the proficiency of their pupils 
were ofiered to the scbool-mastcrs, lists of the works proposed for 
study were published. A Circular was issued to all Collectors and 
Magistrates, directing their attention to Vernacular Education 
and to tlie great principle of it—“Carry the people with you, aid 
their eflorts rather than remove from them all stimulus to exer- 
tion by making .all the effort yourself.” A portion of Adam’s 
uiu'd Iveport w.as re-printed and circulated among Government 
Oiheers, and soitqg of it was translated for the guidance of natives • 
specimens of various Vernacular works were sent to native 
^iicers to bo shown to Zemindars, &c. In 184G, the Court of 
Directors .approved of Mr. Thomason taking np Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation, and cordially admitted ^^the necessity of giving some 
powerful impulse to Elementary Education in the ‘North-West 








| 4 ) mriUnH mutts of Vernaculdr‘Mucation in At^ra Jail, 1 S 51 . 

. thausand five hundred of Mr. Thoiaiison's 
Elementary Treatises were sold.- 


III 1850^ the Lieutenant-Governor obtained the sanction of 
the Home authorities to a plan for the extension and more 
supervision of Vernacular Education. It was proposed to ailord 
an education suited to the wants of the agricultural dosses, and 
hopes of permanent s\iccess were drawn from the following con¬ 
siderations 


«I'hcre nrfi few of tlic ngricoltnral classes who aro not po^cssotl of 
some rights of property in the soil. In order to explain and protect the^ 
lights, a system of registration has been devised, winch is the 

Survw made at the timo of settlement, and which ^ 

state of the property. It is necessary for the correctness of this register, 

that those whose rights it records should be able to consult it, and to nsccrUm 

the aiatuTG of the .entries affecting themselves. This involves a knowknige 
of reading and writing, of the simple rules of arithmetic, and of land 
mont. ’The jnean-s are thus allordcd for setting bcfo»-e the people the 
practical bearing of learning on the safety of the rights in land, which 
they most highly prize, and It is Iwpcd that when the powers of the nmid 
bavcoDco been excited into action, the puinls may often be 
vance further, and to persevere till they reach a higher state of intcUccliui 

cultivation.^^. . 


But the most remarkable results have been witnessed in the 
Affra Jail under Dr. Walker: he began first in the Mainpun 
Jail, teachino- the prisoners to read from immense alphabet rolls, 
and to write on the black board. He next introduced lus plan 
in 1851 into the Agra Prison. The Inspector of Prisons has re¬ 
ported of it—“ Nothing is .so conducive to the iinpvovemeub ot 
diecipline as j-ail education.” The system of mutual instmctiou 
is adopted. They aro engaged at reading, writing, and antlimctia 
from half-past four to half-past six p. m. Two thousand receive 
daily instruction, at an a verge .annual expense of six annas a 
head, or 2 pice a month 1 Dr. Walker gives the following account 
of liis system i— 


To test the progress of the prisoncr-pupils, voluntary examinations 
nro held twice a month, wlicn those wlio pass satisfactorily, receive ns 
nrizes the books required for tlio subsequent cxaimnntioii, and as an mcentivo 
to future application, they aro furnished with certificates ol good conduct, 
which entitles them to send a letter to their i-elativca niid friends, and d 
presented on niiy Saturday morning withiu three months after date, to nii 
Interview: Bomotimes a little swcctiucat and fruit is distributed, and a bath 
in tbe fivor Jimnin j or a visit to the lloyal Gardens at the Taj, or bccuudra. 
. is permitted, as an additional iuccutivc to study and good 
conduct.' 

**After having ma.stcred the Elementary School Sheets, including the 
Alpbalict, and the combination of the Eottevs, Proper Names, tlic Atuliiplica- 
tion Table, and Tables of Money and Weights, they arc prepai-cd for 
the first cxpuiination, . • 
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T/ic Agra Jail Education, Wol. ':, 



„ > Before a prisoner can pass the, first examination,-jhe^ must be able— 

I. —To read the Surajpnr kaharii, (a Village Tale). . .. 

II. —To repeat the Multiplication Table up to 16 X 16. 

III. To repeat the Mutiplication of Nractious up to 6y X 25, 

“ The requiremeuts for the second examination are__ 

I. Repetition of the former examination. 

II. —Aiithraetic, including Simple and Compound Addition, Sul> 

traction, Multiplication and Division, Calculations for mice 
- Commission and Simple Interest—(No. II. of Rai Ram Surn 
Das Senes, being the text book). 

HI.—The Patva Malika, or Letter Writer. 

IT. The Kisain Opdesli j being a brief explanation of the Revenue 
System ana Village Accounts. 

V. rhe Shudhi-Darpan, a popular Treatise on Hygiene, explaining 
the advantages of cleanliness, method and order, 

Ivhagol-Sar, a brief Treatise on Astronomy. 


“Tlie subject of the third cxamin.-ition is the Mensuration of fields, as 
contained in PartJII. of It.ii Kam Sum Das’ Series. 

“ The subject of the fourth examin.ation is the detiils of Palwaii ar- 
couuts, as contained in Part IV. of Itai Ham Sum Das’ Serie.-i. 

“ ITio subjects tor the fifth esaminatioii arc— 


I.— Arithmetic, including .Simple and Compound Proportion, as con- 
huued 111 Parts I. and II. of the Gaiiit Pnihasli. 

n. Pho Cyan Chalish Bibnrn, being forty moral maxims in vcr.se 
With explanations and deductions. 

Gunkari-updeah*ka Sankshep or select moral maxims from 
tlic best sources. 


Tlic subjocls for tho sixth examination are— 

I.—Fractions .as contained in Part II. of the Ganit Prakash. 

IT.— Geography.’* 

Dr. J^uat, Secrct.n-y to the Calcutta Council of Education 
it ^ system in operation in the Jail, remarks respecting 


life and L n'.r^h 1 “i"'^ "’'"’Jercr confined for 

1 .!- 0 petty larceny, paying the ixmalty of liis oll’iiiico 

su'■t^•tL^l1o^'’l■“. it mou and women, have all been 

nilo I ^ il' "’fii’o unacquainted with tho alpliabet 

and to whom the powers of letters in coinbiiiaUGU liad liceii an unhaowii 

iiys 01 y, until advaiioiug ago had left them scarcely enough of unaided 
ight to tv,ICO tlio letters on the board, have been taught to .spell rc id 
wiinect sontcnces, and write. Tlio greatest amount of general proficiem-v 

ai e'ftetTnnT '‘*1“ of fih'M 0 .s, and ranitiplyiig them to 

an c.\tent quite unknown to our English sv’stem of arithmotic At -.11 

irtho mulHnlV ’p''®®’'*!.'' of many voices heard following a Irad'er 

™.!nffractional numbers. At its an- 
Shd Apartment of tho prison, which then L 

discipline it aim 'vr 'l'*'*'i As a means ofpri.soii 

vS s ’ » * , ‘^'^0 mipossiblo to ovor-rato the value aiid ad- 

lauUges ol this system. It leaves the vicious aiulill-disposed no time 







; i Lord Dalhomie on ferndculat MucdUoii, ■ 1853. 




to concoct evil measures, to organize conspiracy, 0^,. wU 

les^ steeped in evime and hardened in vice than themaohes. ip tn 
disposed^it affords an occupation, famishes a meaiw of time that 

3d otherwise hang heaVy, and implants a^ taste 

render them profitable members of sootety, when "P°" 

worlds To some of the prisoners I could perceive that the task was ais 
ra^leMaud a sorc-piiishment, but the. maiority . apoke m terms of 
uufeii'ued, and, I a-m convinced, sincere gratitude of the change foi ther 
bette?, which they acknowledged to have been 

The hotter feelings of their nature have been roused. Tliej are no lon,,ci 
considered and treated as savage and dangerous animals, to 
Bubiection by harshness and starvation, and they exhilnt many humaiiu- 
in-sfCathiV n their demeanour and acts. Not the least croditabie 
naftTthe wlmlc proceeding is the simple and inexpensive macliinery by 
Si^thr^Ln accomplished. The P” are m 

'i<^cnU in their own amelioration, and have exHibitea a 
tfpe?reverani^hatare no mean tests of the suocc.ss and value of the 

system.’* /. i i i. t • i- 

To this evideuco W0 append the reraarka of the late Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor,:— . 

» The prevalent teste for Mathematics has been seized nponin its 

T^r*irtlcal bearing' on land survey inf', tlio mechanical arts, and mercantilo 
' ?mns!^£o^. Euclid is already a favorite tot hook, the surveying com- 

GMinetrical figure, the extent of whicli ho ought to be able to measure. 

In 1852. the lltMabundi, similar to the Bengal Circle, s_vstcm 
wasbemin; it was formed of Village Schools set m the mu st 
Tf a ckster of villnges-nono of which were more than two miles 
3lt"nt fmm the sehool-aud paid for ly a cess. Tins cep and 
system now prevail in the greater part of every distnct lu the 
North-West Provinces. 

In 1853, the TIon’bleMr. J. Thomason Lieutenant-Govevnorof 
the North-Western Provinces, the father of Vernacular Educ.atioti 
• North i, din died • his death called forth a Minute from Lord 
Dalhousie on the 25th of October, in which occur the following 

Bentimcnts recommending to the ITonov.ihlo 

. ' ' “ The Honor,able Court was pleased to <u-cedo to tbc recommendation 

. ; ' .ef Iho Govenrcnt.in the despatoh No. U. 3id October ISdO. and the 

• scheme was thereafter earned into cQcct. • 

■■ “Threo Years have since elapsed ; and I now submit to m_y Honorable 
'nacuiar Educulion sliould now bo exiomletl, lu Us full intoguty, to all tbo 
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districts within the jurisdiction of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Alludln^r to the distnets in winch the Government schools have uot 
yet been established, Mr. Thomason has said :— 

In all these parts there is a population no less teeming, and a peoplo 
as capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and |the same moral 
obligation re.sts upon the Government, to exert itself for the purpose of 
dispelling the present ignorance. The means are shown by Avhich a great 
effect can be produced, the cost at which thej* can be brought into opera¬ 
tion is calculated, the agency is available. It*”needs but the sanction of 
the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, the same spirit of enquiry, and the same mental 
activity, which is now beginning to characterize the inhabitants of the 
few districts in wliich a commencement has been made. 

“ The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor, in these words, soli¬ 
cited for an increase of the means which experience has shown to be 
capable of producing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and 
gratefully propose. And while I cannot refrain from recording anew in 
this place my deep regret that tlie ear which would have heard this wel¬ 
come sanction given, wnth so much joy, is now dull in death, I desire at 
the same time to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. 
Thomason had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, this 
system of general Vernacular Education, which is all his own, would have 
sufficed to build up for him a noble aud abiding monument of his earthly 
career, 

“ I beg leave to recommend, in the stronge.st torni.s, to the Honorable 
Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to tlio exten-uon of 
tho scheme of Vernacular education to all the districts within tbo juris¬ 
diction of the North-Western Ib-ovinces, with every adjunct wldcli may 
be nece.sHary for its complete efficiency. 

• ' Allusion is made by tho Secretary to the Council of Education, iii 
his report on tho Vernacular Schools in the North-AVestern Provinces, to 
‘the utter lailuro of tho scheme of Vernacular Education adopted in 
liengal,^ among a more intelligent, docile and less prejudiced peoplo than 
those of the North-Wcsteni Provinces.’ But he adds the eneoiira‘nng 
assurance that ho is ‘convinced that tho Bcherae above referred to is'^not 
only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricultural population 
of the North-AVestern Provinces, but is also the plan best suited for tho 
mass of the peoplo of Bengal aud Behar.' 

“ Since this is so, I hold it tlio plain duty of the Government of India 
at once to place ivitliiii the reach of the people of B ^ngal and Behar tho.se 
means of odiicatiou which, iiotwitli.stanJing our anxiety to do so, we have 
hitherto failed iu presenting to them in an acceptable form, but which 
wo are told iipoii the experienced authority of Dr. Alouat are to bo found 
ill tho successful scheme of the Lieuteuant-Governor before us. • 

“ And uot to Bengal and Behar only. If it be good for these, it i.s 
good also for our now subjects beyond the Jumna, That it will be not 
only good for them, but mo.st acceptable to them, no one can doubt ^vlio 
has read the reports by Mr. Montgomery aud other Commissioners upon 
indigenou.H education in the Punjab, which sho'ved results that were littlo 
anticipated before they were discovered. 

“ AVlierefore It is, more than ever before, its dutj' in every such case as 
this to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly.’* 











rd Stanle]/on Vernaeular Education, 1863. 


1854^ was memorable for the Home Despatch which 
considerable impetus to Vernacular Education; m the 
iano'uac^^e of Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1859, ^ ^ it declared the 
wish of the Court of Directors for the prosecution of the object 
in a more systematic manner, and placed the subject 
point of importance with that of the instruction to be aiiorde 
throu^^h the medium of the English language. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that, prevjpusly to 185^, the subject of Veriiacalar Educa¬ 
tion had not received, in every part of India, the full amount of 
attention which it merited 

The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatclies of the 
Home Government of 1854 and 1859. The main object ot the former 
De^ 3 l)atch is to divert the efforts of the Government from the edacatmn 
of the higher classes upon whom tliey had up to that date been pm 
exclnsively directed, and to turn them to the wider diflvision of education 
among all clas.ses of tlie. people, and especially to the provision of prm>a;7 
instruction for the masses. Such instnietioii is to be proviuet:! by tlie 
direct instrumentality of Government, and a compulsory rate, levie\i under 
the direct authority of Government, is pointed out as the best means ot 

obtaining funds for the purpose. , i i r 

“The medium of education is to be the Vernacular languages ot 
India, into which the best elementary treatises in English should be trans¬ 
lated. Such translations are to be advertised for, and iibeTaliy rewaraeil 
by Government ns tlie moans of enriching Vernacular Hteratare. 

‘ The existing In.stitutions for the study of the classical lan^iages ot 
India are to be maintained, and respect is to W paid to the hereditary 
veneration which they command.” 

‘‘ At a time when there were not 12,000 pupils altogether iu 
the Government Colleges and superior Schools far general educa¬ 
tion in all India, the framers of the Code were of opinion that the 
efforts of Government had been too exclusively directed hereto¬ 
fore to the higher classes, and that all that then remained for Go¬ 
vernment to (To for these classes was to establish Universities to 
complete the educational machinery in each Presidency. After the 
establisluiient of Universities, it was stated that-— e shall 
have done as much as a Government can do to place the benefits 
of education plainly and practically before the higher classes of 
India.' 

“ Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, it 
possible, still more important, and one which lias been hitherto, 
we arcs bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful 
and practical kuowledge, suited to every station in life, may be 
best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are utterly in¬ 
capable of obtaining any ediK’ation worthy of the name by tbeir 
own unaided efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures of 
Government more especially directed, lor the future, to this object, 
for the attainment of which we are ready to sanction a consider¬ 
able increase of expenditure. 

‘‘ Schools—whose object should be, not to train liighly a few 
youths, but to provide more opportunities than nosv exist for the 
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ncijuisition of sucli^n improved education as will make those who 
possess it more useful members of society in every condition of life 
*—should exist in every district in India.'^ 

This point was again strongly enforced by the Home Govern¬ 
ment in i 860 in a Despatch from Sir C. Wood :— 

“ I liave iK)ti(?ed witli some surprise tke remarks of the present Chief 
Commissioner of Oude and of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
with regaid to the principle 011 which Government should proceed in its 
measui'es for the promotion of education in India. It would appear to be 
the opinion of these gentlemen that Government should, for the present, 
Kinit its measures to providing the means of education for the higher 
clayses, and that the education of the lower classes should be left to be 
effected hei>eafber, when the classes above them shall have not only learnt 
to appreciate the advantages of education for themselves, but Lave become 
desirous of extending its benefits to those below them. Without entering 
into a discussion on the question here involved, it is sufficient to remark 
that the sentiments of the Home Authorities with regard to it have alreadv 
been declared with sufficient distinctness, and that they aro entirely 
opposed to the views put forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Atkinson.” 

Again, in 1864, Sir Charles Wood wrote— 

“Those principles are that, as far as possible, the resources of the 
State should be so applied as to assist tho.se who cannot be expected to 
help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people sliould gradually 
be induced to provide for their own education.” 

These extracts seem to show that, until the State has placed 
the menus of elementary Vernacular Education withiu the reach of 
those who are unable to procure it for themselves, an annually in¬ 
creasing Government expenditure in any Province upon ‘‘ the 
higlier classes who are able, and willing in many cases, to boar a 
considerable part at least of the cost of their own education," is 
not ill accordance with the main object of the Educational Code, 
nor with the subsequent views of the Home Governments, 

Howell, in his Noto ou Education, 1867, published by the 
Government of India, puts the following questions:—• 

“ Tt may perlmps, therefore, be asked, in the words of the Despatch 
of 1854, liow lar does llio Bengal system tend ‘ to confer those vast 
moral luid material blessings which flow from the general difTusion of 
useful knowledge?’ There is * satisfactory evidence of the high attaiii- 
menls in Knglifjh literature and European science in the few,’" but how 
does the system ‘ provide for the extension to tlio gcnoi'al poiiulation of • 
those moans of obtaining an education suitable to their station lu life which 
had tlioretofoixj been too exclusively confined to tho higher clas.«^'s’? 

“ Do Native gentlemen, like English gentlemen, return to their Zc- 
mindaries from a University career, to spread arouiul them the reflex of 
the enlightenment they have received themselves ? Does tho procesH of 
highly educating a few, and leaving the masses, tend to iiicmase, or to 
diminish, the gulf IxdAveen cIa.S8 and class ? Arc there any indication.s of 
a decrease in crime, or of a dawn of iiitelligcnco in the agricultural classes 
of those districts where the mass Schools ' have not been hdeen up by Go- 
vornmeut or by any Society,’ and where education only’* filters’? 












Mr, jyooUronfs Circle School System approced of. 


As early as 1857 Mr, Woodrow^s labors in introducing the Circle 
system into general operation had been recognized m a despatch. 
No. 85 of 1857, dated the 18th February, from the Honorable 
Court. of Directors . 

Tho plan of Mr. Woodrow for the improrement of the indigonous 
Vernacular Schools in his division is based on the retention of the existing 
scliools, which are, however, to be formed into circles, to each of which a 
teacher of a higher class is to be appointed, who shall afford instruction to 
the upper hoys in each school, superior to that which the Guru Mohashoy, 
or village master, is competent to impart. The Guru Mohashoys are to be 
conciliated by pecuniary rewards of small amount, proportioned to the 
iiiunber of boys of certain specified standards of attaiiiment who may he 
found in their i*eapective schools, and the tendency of the boys to leave 
school at an early age is to be overcome by small gratuities to those boys 
remaining at school -who may possess a ceriain specified amount of know¬ 
ledge in various branches of study. 

Wo approve Mr. Woodrow s desire to make the utmost possible use 
of existing means of education, and to avoid as much as possible the super¬ 
session of the former teachers of indigenous schools, which seem, notwith¬ 
standing the small amciinb of instniction which tliey aflbrd, to have na¬ 
turally a considerable hold on the minds of the people. It is hoped by Mr. 
Woodrow, and seems not improbable from the result of the limited experi¬ 
ment which has already been made, that the plan may have the effect of 
Etimulating the conductora of indigenous sohools—the Guru Mohashoys—to 
self-impitivement: and, on the whole, wo agroe with you in thinking the 
acheine well deserving of a trial on an enlarged scale, and accordingly 
approve the sanction given to the recommendation of tho Bengal Govern- 
mont.*’ .. . 

The details of the scheme are set forth in the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Education Report for October 1855, and are published at 
pages 33 to 36, Appendix A. of the Report of 1855-56. 

It is stated in IMr. Woodrow's last Report for 1867-68, there 
were in tho M-Pergunnahs, in 40 Government Circles, 124 schools 
containing 4,844 pupils, at a total cost of ilupees 8,645, or 1 Rupee 
12 annas yearly a head for each boy. 


This system is extending wider and wider in Bengal; in 1863 
it was adopted in Bengal by the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society for India at the suggestion of Sir J. Logan, and there are 
about 4,000 pupils in connection with it. 

A despatch was forwarded by Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
State for India in 1859, in which it is ohserved— 

' “If it must be admitted that proriovisly to 1854 the subject of Verna- 
cukr Education had not received in every part of India the full amount 
-.pf attention which it merited, there can be no doubt that since the wishes^ 
of the Homo Authorities have been so plainly declared, the Officers of 
the Department of Education, acting under tho orders oi tlio several 
Governments, have spared no pains to bring into operation, throughout 
tho districts eiitruBted to their Buperintcndeuce, such measures as appeared 
most likely to place within.reach of tiie general population^ tho moans of 
obtaining an education suited to their circumstances in life."' 
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Gor,eminent enquiries an Vernacular Education^ 1859. 


It notices that Mr. Woodrow’s plan of Circle Schools on the 
hiTsis of the existing indigenous schools, was found very successful, 
while the grant-in-aid system was not found to answer with 
them— 

“ Mr. Pratt was in consequence forced to the conclusion that the grant- 
in-aid system, as carried out under the existing rules, could not be made 
the basis of any extended system of popular education, these rules being 
regarded by him ‘ out of place in a country" where the value of educa¬ 
tion is utterly unfelt by the mass of the people, bavsed as they are on the 
supposition that the people of this country are so desirous of an improved 
description of instniction, that they will actually pay not only schooling- 
fees, but contributions from their private resources." The following 
remarks of Mr. Woodrow are sufficient to show the concmTence of that 
gentleman in Mr. Pratt’s conclusion. ‘ The poorest classes do not want 
schools at all, because they are too poor to pay schooling-fees and subscrip¬ 
tions, and because the labor of the children is required to enable them to 
live. The middle and upper classes will make no sort of sacrifice for tho 
establishment of any but English schools. Yet tlie rules in foi*ce presume 
the highest appreciation of education, because based on the supposition 
that the people everywhere pay not only schooling-fees, but subscriptions 
for schools. In fact, we expect the peasantry and shop-keepers of Bengal 
to make sacrifices for education which the same classes in England often 
refuse to make.” 

It approves of an Educational cess on land— 

“ The appi*opriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the 
land to the puipose of providing such means of education for the popula¬ 
tion immediately connected with the land, seems, unobjectionable, 

and the application of a percentage for the construction and maintenance 
of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for such an impost. In tho 
North-Western Provinces, the principle has already been acted on, though 
the plan has there been subjected to tho important modification that tlio 
Government Hharc.s the burden with the landliolder, and that the consent 
of the latter shall be a necessary condition to the introduction of the 
arrangement in any locality. The several existing Inspectors of Schools 
in Bengal are of opinion that an education i-ate might without difficulty bo 
introduced into that Presidency, and it seems not improbable that tlie levy 
of such a rate under tho direct authority of the Government would be 
acnuiesccd in with far more readiness and witli less dislike than a nominally 
voluutaiy rate proposed by the local officers.” 

Lord Stanley's despatch of 1859 led to enquiries into 
Vernacular Education on the part of the Bengal Government, and 
the eliciting opinions on the point from a variety of individuals. 
We shall quote a few, 

W. Seton-Karr, Esquire, Judge of Jessore, remarks:— 

“ I think that we cannot he far wrong if we enable a ryot to write a 
letter of business or congratulation to his patron or friend, to draw out 
a bond, to iindei*stand the terms of a mortgage, to cast up his accounts, to 
know if his receipts for rent are correctly signed, and to uuderstand tlie 
scope of Act X. or 3 859.” 

Dr. blonafc, so long the able Secretary of the Council of 
Education, states:— 

“ The existing village .schools may be to tho last degree inefficient, and 
tho Gooroomohashoys nmy be, as many of them are, tus ignorant as ow].s. 
But they ai‘e old-cstablhlied, time-honored Institution.';, deeply grafted in 
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Government enquiries oh Verhacnlat Eclucallon^ 1859 , 


10 affections of iKe people, intimately connected with their, habits and 
associations, and so closely interwoven with their prejudices and predilec¬ 
tions, that any attenipt to displace them with more higjaly organized 
schools and better trained school-masters, will result, as all such attempts 
have heretofore resulted, in hopeless failure. 

Since Mr. 4dam wrote., the general prosperity of Bengal has advanced 
so considerably, that the cost of food and value of labor have at least 
doubled. The pecuniary rewaitl that might then have stimulated the 
teacher, would, tlierefore, now bo insufficient.'* 

BaLu Peari Chand Mittra writes :— 

I would suggest that, if arrangements can be made for instructing 
the pupils of village schools in practical agriculture and horticulture, 
it will not only conduce to the improvement of the material condi¬ 
tion of the people, but seiwe substantially the cause of popular educa¬ 
tion which the Government is so anxious to promote. What the village 
school pupils fihoidd learn must be practically and not from hooks. This 
instruction I submit ahoukl be on manures, nature of soils required for dif¬ 
ferent plants, different kinds of grafting, modes of germiuaturc, suc¬ 
cessful growth, preservation, &c. 

** It may be naturally asked by whom is this instruction to be given, 
and how can this object be mast economically carried out ? To this 1 
would reply that there is a body of intelligent mallees and nurserymen 
in and out of Calcutta whose services can be secured for Rupees 12 to 16 
a mpntli, and one or two of them may* be employed experimentally as 
teachers till the utility of extendiug this mode of tuition is established 
beyond doubt.” 

Raja Badhakant Deb states 

** As soon as the people will begin to reap tlie fruits of a solid vern.acu- 
lar education, agricultural and industrial scliools may be established in 
order to qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of 
society. Notliing should bo giiard(?d against more carefully than the 
insensible introduction of a sysfxim whereby, with a smattering knowledge 
of English, youths are weaned from the plough, tho axe, and the loom, 
to render them ambitious only for tho clerkship for which liosts would 
besiogo tho Governmont and Mercantile Olfices, and tho majority being 
disappointed (as they must be), would (with their little knowledge inspir¬ 
ing pride) bo unable to return to their trade, and would necessarily turn 
vagabonds.” 

The Reverend K. Bancijee expresses bis opinion ;— 

A ryot that can road and write may bo able to sign his own name in 
his X'ohooUU after reading it himself, may examine tho pottah or tho 
daXhila granted to him and tho entries made in the Ziiinindar’s books 
when ho takes izarah or pays rent, may when wronged write out an 
applicatiou to the proper authority without tho intervention of a Court 
sliarper in tho form of a professional scribe, may read for liimself deposi¬ 
tions taken in his name and affix his own signature, and in various other 
ways check the delinquencies of oppressors, forgers, and perjurers.” 

Major Lees, Acting Director of Public Instruction, states 

_ “Tho high price of clemontaiy school books at present is another 
♦ ■ obstaclo A Committee of gentlemen,’*' 

* Mr. Woodrow. lately appointed to enquire into this 

The Reverend ,1. Long. subject., report that a poor boy in tho 

Laloo Rajcndrolail Mittra. interior must pay a premium of 108 

> per cont. over the actual cost price for 


c 
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ev^y spelling ^^k or Primer he may have occasion to purchase, and. 
Native school-boys generally destroy six or a dozen before they master 
' 1 % poor parents, is one of great moment, 

let the School Book Society receives a grant of Rupees 500 a month 

of ^selling |ood cheap school 

/‘Some caution and foresight are necessary, lest in our well in- 
tentioned zeal and anxious endeavours to render this great Empire weal- 
thy and its people prosperous and happy, we do not deluge the country 
Tn rt discontented men, dissatisfied with their position 

disgusted with the world, themselves, Ind the 
Go^einment that .ook them from what they were, to make tliera wliat they 
are. This would be to fill our bazars with sociall.sm, and red republicanism 
insteadof contentment and prosperity, the Governnien^t to incur 

a responsibly it is alanning even to think of.” 

In I860, Sir J. Peter Grant, when Governor of Bengal 
submitted the following* plan ^ * 

"One of the matters particularly urged on the attention of the Government 
of In(h.a m Lord btatdey s Despatch of April 1859 was the extension of Verna- 
cular Edatafciou among the masses of the popalation. and Local Governments. 
v^ere desired to take it into careful con.sicleration nnd report fully on the means 
respectively, at their disposal for promoting the object in view, having reo-aid to 
the poculmr circumatuncea of each iVovIiice or Presidency. ^ ° 

‘ It was in tlie first place observed that the agricultural peasantry of Bcniral 
7^1 i ® secondly, that the instruction to be imparted 

to It should range no hij^her. at least for some time to come, thiin that wliich 
was atforded by the indigenous Private Schools already in existence in larL 
iiumbm over tho-whcle country. The objecc, therefore, should be to bring them 
Mv.cr such mfinences as would improve and elevate their clmraotor aud efficiency 
and ultnnately confirm and extend tlicir usefulness. 

T /equislto number of Schools shall have been selected, the 

if tCs ^ o»)dcavour to make tlie guni.s or the pro])rietors and supporters 
hlsp^tfon. * and niiddlemeu, to submit to periodical 

“ Books sliould be supplied to the Schools at a verj^ low price. Tliesc books 

places by dictation, namely Aritlimetic, Agricultural and Commercial Accoii t 
Forms of Agreements, Quittances of Rent., Bonds, and oren Sols of the 
complnneuhiry or formal letters whu-h inferiors constantly address to their 

iXkiri'of^'v“rranted^ iu despising thi.s 
}a>tivJiulof iiistrnotmn. because it is not conveved to the son nf L li 

iThldh f our purposes that such instructioa has been iinpal’tod 

u India for gonorations. The above course will enable any lodT oX.mv 
intelhgoncfi tyoad and write correctly, and to see tliut he is not cheated in his 
accounts by tho mahiuun or tho agent of tho zemindar. 

** lie would be offered a rewin d in Iiard cash, witliin a Umitwl amonnf nt fh^ 
d.^ro ,„n of tho I„o:>octor. nod on tho lattov boing ontil’fio.l thlt 0 ^X 10 of tl,e 
. thool Jiistihed the eneouragomoiit, wliioli ahouM not exceed Imlf the achoolh.ir 
t'l ‘ ^‘Ti ‘1^8 <■“.0 nt ttiiiwes five 

Gov“t. "" "" “verogo’Rupees 30 pe,..na‘„u,n hy 

.wcr arrive when wo could show one tUoiisan.l 

lor sfa^rih t ^ ‘I ‘‘“’“■‘f' 0«'’crnment, imd aflbidhig the agrieul- 

tmibta a smiple end praelioni education coimnoiwiirate with theh wants the 
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iff, Bayley on the Bducatioh Cess question^ 1868. 


Mr. Woodrow suggested a mode of /paying by results^ 


“ Ncthing for boys who cannot read, spell, and write at dictation words of three 
letters and say the multiplication table up to 10 times 10. 

“ One pice monihly for every boy who can read and explain the meaning of words 
and sentences in * Infant Teacher’ Part 3rd, and can do easy sums in addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication. 

One anna monthly for every boy up to * Infant Teacher* Part 4th, and the four 
simple rales of Arithmetic. 

** Ttpo annas monthly tor every boy who can read and write without gross 
blunders, copy a map, and has learned some accounts. 

“ four annas monthly for every boy who completes the highest course prescribed 
for indigeuous schools.” 

The last phase of the Vernacular Education question appeared 
in the Supplement to the Bengal Government Gazette for. May 20th, 
1868. In a correspondence between the Governments of Bengal 
and India relating to Elementary Vernacular Education for the 
lower classes, the main question being as to the mode of levying 
a local Educational Cess, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
expressed an opinion in favor of an increase to the salt tax. The 
Director of Public Instruction estimated the cost:— ^ 

** Assuming the population of Bengpiil at 40,000,000, I cnlculate that 
with the machinery of this plan we shfill be able to provide Elementary 
Schools for tho whole country at the rate of one School to each 3,000 of 
the population at an annual charge of the >State not much exceeding 20 lakhs 
of Rupees, or £200,009, including expenditure for inspection and ndmiuislra- 
tion; and I should hardly suppose that the Finance Department will consider 
this an excessive outlay for such a purpose, especially wlien it is informetl that 
for England and Wales, with a population of 20,063,793, the expenditure from 
the Parliamentary grant, dunng the year ending 31st March 1866, amounted 
to no less a sum than £378,003 for day-scholars in Elementary Schools alone, 
exclusive of all charges for administration and Inspection/' 

Mr. Bayley, the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Homo Department, argues in favor of this expense being met 
by the land f— 

** Consequently, as was originally tho case in Bengal, so in the North- 
Western Provinces, tho proportion of the rent taken ns revenue by Oovernment 
has been fixed ou calculations into which tho element of a provision for tho 
general education of the people did not enter. 

** There is no part of India in which tho Imperial revenue cun with lesa 
fairness be called upon to contribute to local objects. 


** Whatever may have been in reality the share of the income of the 
proprietors of tho soil which tho permanent settlement originally gave to 
Government, there can bo no doubt that it is now far less than in other Provin¬ 
ces ; foVt while the area under cniUivation has enormously increased {perhaps^ on 
an average, doubled,) on the other hand, the prices of produce have undoubtedly 
risen, in even a still greater ratio, so that the gross assets of the proprietors have 
probably increased four or five fold, if not more, and the amount of the Imperial 
demand remaining siailonary, its incidence has proportionabty diminished^ 

The innlu burden,, therefore, of Vernacular Education in Bengal should, 
the Governor General in Council thinks, fall, not on the Imperial revenues, but, ns 
elsewhere, on the proprietors of the land. 

“In the permanently-settled Districts of tho Benares Division of the 
North-Western Provinces (l>etween which and the permanently-settled Districts 
of the Lower Provinces tho most complete analogy exists), the proprietors of tho 
soil have voluntarily agreed to the imposition of an educational cess, on condi¬ 
tion that Goverument should give an equal amount. 


c 


Mr, Bayley oh the Bdncatlon Cess^ 1868. 

" t'The Governor'; General in Council would'be glad if the Ze^ndars of 

Bengal could be similiarly brought to tax themselves for Vernacular Education. 
. In such case, without pledging the Government to any specific condition. His 
Excellency would willingly give such aid as the finances of the Empire could, 
from time to time, fairly afford. 

“ But if any such voluntary arrangement is impossible, His Excel¬ 
lency in Council is of opinion that legislation may justly be employed for tbp 
imposition of a general local cess of such amount as may be necessary.” 

^ The last letter of Mr. Bayley, Secretary to the Government of 
India, on the subject, April 28th 1868, was urgent; he observes :_ 

I am directed to request tho attention of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the urgent necessity which, in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council, now exists for providing from local sources the means of extending 
elementary education in Bengal, and for the construction and maintenance of 
roads and other works of public utility. 

“ While there is no Province in India which can bear comparison with 
Bengal in respect of the progress made in tlie higher branches of education by a 
considerable section of the upper classes of the community, the Governor General 
in Council has long observed with regret the almost total absence of proper 
means of provision for the elementary education of the agricultural classes 
which form the great mass of the population, 

“ Tlie contrast in tliis respect between Bengal and other Provinces is striking. 
In Bengal, with a population that probably exceeds forty millions, the total umn- 
her of pupils in tho lower class Government and Aidod Schools was, in JS66-6T, 
only 39,104. In the North-Western Provinces, with a population under thirf}' 
millions, the number of pupils in Schools of a similar class was 125,394, Jn 
Bo)iibay, wuth a population of sixteen millions, tlio number was 79,189. In the 
Punj.ab, w'itli a population of fifteen millions, it was 62,355, In the Central 
Provinces, with a population of eiglit-and-n-half millions, it was 22,600. Nor does 
there seem to bo any probability that these proportions will hereafter become 
more favorable to Bengal, although the measures that have lately been taken for 
the encouragement of vernacular education by means of tho system of training 
Masters in the so-called indigenous Schools have been more or less suecessOjf. 
Tho moans of nfferding elementary instruction appear to be increasing with far 
greater rapidity in other Provinces. It is shewn by Mr. Howell’s Note on the 
state of Education in India in 1866-67, that in Bombay the annual increase in 
tho number of Schools and of scholars is most rcmarkablo. In tho Nortli- 
Westerji Provinces, in tlie Punjab, and in the Central Provinces, constant pro¬ 
cess is being m.ndo. ^ In Oude, wlicrc educational operations only commenced a 
few years ago, tho Director of Public Instruction expects before very long to see 
‘ a School, under a well-trained and fairly paid Teacher, within two-and-a-half 
miles of every child in the I'rovince/ 

“ Tlie Governor General in Council feels th.at it W'onUl not be right to 
evade any longer tho responsibility which properly falls upon the Government 
of providing that the means of obtaining at least an elementary education 
pliall bo made accessible to tho people of Bengal. Ho feels that this respon¬ 
sibility must bo accepted in this, ns iu other Provinces, not only ns one of the 
highest duties which wo owe to the country, but because among all the sources 
of diificuUy in our nduiiuistration, and of possible danger to tho stability of our 
Government, there arc few so serious ns tho ignorance of the people. 

“In Bengal, at ‘ least, the Oovernment cannot be charged with having 
done too little for tho encouragement of the liigher branches of oducativon. 
Tho expenditure, in 1866-67, on Govornincnt and Aided bchools, mostly of a 
superior class, was nearly £250,000, of which more than £150,000 was contri¬ 
buted by the State. Tlio Government is entitled to say, quoting tho w’ord.s of 
the Homo Government in the well-known Despatch of 1854, that it lias dene 
* as much as a Government can do to jdnee the benefits of cdnc.-itioii plainly 
and pvnctically before the higher clam’s’ of Bengal, It may, indeed, be a 
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itioii whether the Government has mot done too thiich; for, as the« Secre- 
of State wrote in JS64» the trne priuciplo by which the expenditure of 
the Goverainent upon education ought to bo governed is this —* That, as far 
as possible, the resources of the State should be so applied as to assist those 
who cannot be expected to help themselves, and that the richer classes of the 
people should gradually be induced to provide for their own education/ 

“ However this may be, whether we have done, in this respect, more than 
was necessary or not, the duty that remains to be performed is clear. It was 
described as follows in the Despatch of 1854, which has been quoted above:— 

* Otir attention, should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 
more important, and one which has been hitherto, wo are bound to admit, too 
much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided eftbrts. 

While the Governor General in Council is not content to bear any 
longer the reproach that almost nothing has been done for tlio education of 
the people of Bengal, it is altogether out of the question that the Government 
can provide the funds without which the removal of that reproach is impossi¬ 
ble. At tho present time, the total ninnbor of pupils in Government and in 
Aided Schools is probably 630,000, and tho estimate of the c.vpenditure upon 
Education, Science, and Art amounts, for the current year, to ^6904,000. 

“ It is evident that if the Imperial expenditure on education he allowed 
to go on increasing much longer nt the present rate, the result must be a serious 
aggravation of the financial Uifticulties of the Government. 

** While the Governor General in Council will always bo ready to view, in 
tho most fiberal spirit, all questions that may arise, and to aflbrd every help 
that the Government can reasonably bo expected to give, he will decline, in 
future, to listen to any proposition, the effect of which would he to throw upon 
the State the main burden of the cost of educating the people of Bengal, 
llie only way in which that cost can lie met is, unless some voluntary arrange¬ 
ment be possible, by means of local taxation, especially imposed for tho purpose. 

** The Homo Government, in the Despatch of 1859, pointed to ‘ tho 
levy of a compulsory rate as tho only really effective step to be taken/ *Tlie 
appropriation,* it was stated, * of n fixed proportion of tlio annual value of the 
land to the purpose of providing such means of education for t)m population 
immodiatoly connected with tho land sooms, per se, uuobjocLloiuiblc; and the 
application of n percentage for tho construction and maintcnanco of roads 
appears to offer a suitable precedent for such an impost/ 

“ The Despatch then referred, in terms which are not altogether applicable 
at the present time, to the manner in which this principle had been already 
acted on in tho North-Western Provinces, and went on to say, with special 
reference to Bengal, that * it seems not improbahlo that tho levy of such a 
rate under tho direct authority of tho Government would be ncquiescod in with 
far more readiness and with less dislike tlian a nominally voluntary rate pro¬ 
posed by the local Officers/ 

“This principle has been already canied out in Bombay, in tho North • 
Wostein Provinces, in Oude, iti the Coutnil Provinces, and in tho Punjab. 
Although tho educational cess in those Provinces is imposed as a percentage on 
the Government demand, it is, as was stated in my letter of tho 2Sth Octol)er 
last, ‘clearly taken from the proprietors of the soil ns a separate tax for special 
local purposes.* Not only can tliero be no reason why a similnr tax should not 
be impostxi for similar purposes in Bengal, but in t'uo opinion of the Governor 
General ill Council there is no part of India in which the proprietors of tho 
land can be so justly expected to bear local burdens of this nature/ 

The Governor General in Council is awaro that it has been some¬ 
times asserted that the imposition of such a tax would be an infringement of 
the conditions under which tho permanent eettlemenb of tho land was made. 
He does not think, niicl he believes that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
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. in this 0^1071, that there is any necessity for argument to shew the 

utility of such assertions. Smnliar objections were made to the imposition of 
the Income lax, and they are as groundless in the one case as in the other. 

Oude,- the pro. 

pnetors of land pay on this account a tax amounting to one per cent, on the 

the permanently-settled districts 
of the Benares Division. In the Central Provinces they pay two per cent. 

oLliaff I^orabay, assuming that 

one-half of the ccss ately imposed IS devoted to roads, the proprietors of hud 

pay at the rate of 3J per cent. In Bcng.il they pay nothing, although there 
is no part ot India in which the means of the landholders arc so large, in which 
the construction of roads and other works of local improvement is more 
urgently required, or in which such works have hitherto made so little progress. 

■ “It was ^'nted out in my letter of tho 28th October last, that in tho 
permniientl^-settled districts of the Benares Division of tho North-Western 
Provinces, between which and the permnnenfely-setfclcd districts of the Lower 
1 rovinces the most complete analogy exists, the proprietors of the soil had volun¬ 
tarily agr^d the imposition of nn educational cess oh condition that the Go¬ 
vernment should givean equal amount; it was added that the Governor General in 
Council wmuld be glad if the Zemindars of Bengal could be similarly bromrhfc to 
tux themselves for vernacular education, and that in such case, without plodgin<r 
the Government to any specific condition. His Excellency wouU willingly dve 
^icU aiil as the finances of the empire could, from time to time, fairly afford 
Ihoseromarksareequally applicable to the question of local taxation for the 
construction and maintenance of roads. 

• " ¥’ ><> sl'oo’d bo fonnil 

inipmcticablc to provide, by any such voluntary arrangement, the means of rocc+- 
mg the necessary expenditnro. the Governor General in Council is deculedlv of 
opinion that recourse should be had to legislation, and tliat a special tix should 
be mipo.'iod for these purposes upon tho landholders of Bengal.” 

The following letter on tho best mode of extending* Vornacular 
Education has been sent to the Goveriiment of Bengal for their 
consideration by the Governor General:— ^ 

“ From Bevd. J. Loxo, to His Excellency Sir John Lawhbnce, k, c b., and k a r 
Governor General of India,—Dated Simla, the 24th August 1867. * ‘ '' 

!! Siu.-Ma. Goebon, tho Private Secretary, has informed mo tliafc your 
ExcoUciicy is pleased with the general principles relating to Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion ioid down in my letter of the 14th instant, and wishes to have my views as 
to a practical sclieme for imparting Vernacular Education in Bengal. 

2. I bog to submit the following skotcli of the measures I would recoin- 
urgent ill the c.xistiiig crisis in Bengal, Additional measures can be 
adopted after these are in successful operation. 

Ifc would bo well, I believe, to take ns a basis the existing system of 
Vernacular education in Bengal, wliicli has worked well on the whole,‘and has 
been tested by experience ; now it mainly needs developmcut and expansion with 
moi '.’ decided eftbrts to work downwards from the upper middle class to tho 

niaASes. ■ 

... . f'^llbvving arc the chief features 

a.»ISriaf”* ® i;' system in Bengal nnd 

Behar:— 

“ (o,.) A Direct or General iu corrcspondenco on one side with the Govern¬ 
ment. ot Bengal, and oji the other with European Inspectors and Native Sub- 
Inspoctors. 

“ {h.) Twenty Normal established in various parts of tho country iu 

whicli natives receive an educatiou qualifying them to convey superior Voruacnlar 
instructioii, but almost exclusively in schools of the middle classes. The euppiy 
.01 thc8c is only limited by the want’of money to augment the nuiiiber of 
tvachors under traiunig and t ho 0 |n.'uiug of additional Vernacular Scliools.' 
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- * (a.) Model Schools supported by Government. These give an example to 

natives, and to the teachers of indigenous Schools of an improved system of 
education, 

(d,) Orani-in-aid Sohooht which are spreading through the county, the 
Govex'nmenfc defraying half the expense. These SchooLs are not generally 
attended much by the agricultural classes. 

" (e.) Gnrtt Schools, These are the old indigenous Schools of the countiy, 
iragnieats remaining ’ of the ancient village municipal system, the village 
having the guru or hedge School-master, the same as it lias its barber or smith. 
There are more than 80,000 of these small Schools in Bengal and Bohar; 
the teachers are very ignorant, and can oiily give instruction in the merest 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic; they present, however, the 
cheapest and simplest basis for acting on the village population. Successful 
efforts aro now being made both by Government and the Cliristian Vernacular 
Education Society to improve this humble class of Schools, by forming them into 
what are called Circle Schools. A circle is generally composed of three Schools 
situated a few miles distant from each other; the master or guru of each School 
receives a monthly bonus from Government or private persons, varying 
according to the number and proficiency of his pupils; he also receives fees from 
them in money or food; his defective Instruction is supplemented by a superior 
teacher, who devotes two days a week to each School in rotation. I my.self have 
for years worked Schools on this plan; they are now attended by 900 boys, and 
I believe this scheme is the most practical one at the present time for reaching 
the nr^es; it supplements without superseding indigenous effort. 

Vernacular Scholarships of the value of Bupees 4 monthly are given 
after a competitive exiunination to the best pupils of Vernacular Schools in or¬ 
der to give encouragement to the Schools and enable tho successful candidates to 
pursue a higher course of study at superior Schools. There are 450 Vernacular 
scholarships, costing Government JR upeea 28,000 annually. A class of scholur- 
, ships, of the value of Iliipees 2 per mensem, is requisite to encourage the boys of 
. the Village Schools; tho scholarships of Kupees 4 monthly being chiefly competed 
for by those who intend to prosecute their studies at English Schools. 

** 4. With tho exception of tho Guru Schools, the existing system docs not 
tap the masses; it is adopted chiefly by boys of tho middle classes; it exhibits 
but a slow tendency to w-ork downwards and expand itself towards the millions ; 
it embraces but a fraction of the population, h aving tbo agricultural and work¬ 
ing classes in the main as ignorant ns 
f Tho system good for a certain claso should over, but it has done much good os a 
now be extended, pre]:*araiion for an onward luovemont, 

and tho time seems now to have arrived when it should bo extended to the 
masses, the 3.5,000,000 of Bengal, of whom two per cent, cannot re.ad intelli¬ 
gently'. Ido trust tlmt whilo in Franco, Prussia, and oven in Russia sedulous 
elTorts arc being made for peasant education, Bengal will not in this respeeb 
be backward; nnd especially as the removal of popular ignoi-ancc is ono of tho 
chief means of destroying that Bystein of popular superstition, which is RO 
mighty an obstacle to all measures for tho religious and social amelioration of tho 
millions of Bengal. 

“ 6. Tho expansions and clmngesT would propose in tho existing system niti 
' the following:— 

** («.) : The Qranl-hi^aid Rides to he modijxed, so as to require from Guru 
Seltoois only one-third- the local contribution instead of one^half as at present, 
Tho peasantry do not value knowledge sufficiently to pay half the expensc.s of a 
School; repeatedly have they said to me—wo aro not merchants or pundits, what 
is‘tho use of learning History and Geography. If in Prussia education has long 
been comptdsory^ if in Sweden a man cannot bo married who can neither read 
nor write, and if in Christian England tho question of compulsory education 
is looming in the di.stnncc, why should w’e in this land of caste, wlicrc even the 
• educated native too often Bays Oci'i vulpus et arceo^ expect that the 

common .people will pay for a knowledge of what they do nob at present see the 
value, * 
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** (2».) A Director of Vernacular ^Education to bo appointed, who, being res¬ 
ponsible only to the Government of Bengal, should have the sole and uncontrol¬ 
led management of Vernacnlnr education, and should alone correspond direct 
with the Bengal Government on all Vernacular questions. 'I proposed this 
twelve years ago to the Bengal Government, and subsequent experience and 
observation hav^e only confirmed my view’s, 

" My reasons then, as now, had no reference to the individual filling the 
office, hut simply in relation to the obvious principle of the dirision of labor, 
which requires that one Director should have charge of the higher odneation, the 
other that of the masses; the operations of both are so different that no man, 
however able or industrious, can do justice to both, involving, as each of them 
does, a variety of new and complicated questions, very different in their bearings 
in a country” like Bengal, where educational cannot be separated from social 
problems. 

“ Great stress is to be laid on the Vernacular Director, whose undivided 
attention could he given to Vernacular questions which embrace the following 
Sub-Divisions:— 

** (a.) The education of ri/ots and the worJang classesy a sphere greater in 
respect of population than tbab'of France and Scotland united. 

(6.) Female education now rapidly developing itself in Bengal, though 
the Punjab has gone ahead of Bengal in this branch. 

“ (c.) Mahomedan Education, hitherto so utterly neglected, in my previous 
letter I have referred to the important social and political consequence con¬ 
nected with it. 

** (d.) The Oriental Colleges. The Sanskrit College of Calcutta hns been 
exceedingly useful in promoting the development of Vernacular Literature, and 
supplying a w”ell trained class of Ihindits for teaching the Vernacular and 
making translations. As Fhilological Institutions, Ori:ntal Colleges are of 
primary importance in the present condition of the Indian Vernaculars. The 
Calcutta and Hooghly Madrissas havo long required Principals at their head, 
acquainted with Arabic and Persian, who could devote tlioir entire time to the 
duties of those Colleges, and exercise an useful influence among the Mahoniedans. 

“ (e.) Afjricultural Instruction, This is of primary importance for rural 
Schools, as educiUion in Ireland and Prussia has shewn." In Bengal, the prac- 
tical measures to bo adopted arc the teaching it in Normal Schools, with ele¬ 
mentary class books in Village Schools. I myself published a book on this sub¬ 
ject, which proved very useful for the pupils of my Villngo Schools. A Chair of 
Agricultural Chemistry in tho Calcutta University would bo important for Ben- 
gal, as would a Minister of Agriculture in connection with tho Supreme Govem- 
jnont. 

(/•) Vernacular Literature, in correspondence with the Calcutta School 
Book Society in relation to Vernacular Schoobbooks, 

“ (y.) Vemaetdar School and District Libraries. Tlio circulation of useful 
Vornnculnr books, by Book-hawkers, and tlie compilation of an Anuunl Report 
on Vernacular Literature iu relation to its statistics, the quality, number, and 
circulation of books. 

C. The above mentioned seven subjects are closely connected with one 
another, and all bear on the interests of Vernacular education. The Vernacular 
Director having to work them out by a staff of ^ubordinRte Agents, would have 
ample occupation for his department without distracting his attention by pro- 
blems relating to the higher edneatiou of tho upper ten thousand. 

*'7. There is another subject tlmt belongs also to the 'W'rnncular Depart¬ 
ment referred to^ in the Educational Despatch of the Secretary of State for 
India in 1854, which directed—* That even in lower Government situations a 
man wlio can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if ho is cquallv 
eligihlo in other respects.* 

“This injunction hns remained practically a dead letter in Bengal, bnt it 
(losorves tlie serious afctoutiou of tho authorities as one of tho cheapest and 
efficient means of giving a pecuniary motive to the people for louraing to read 
and wrifo. Certainly it might at onco be carried out in the Police. 
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' “ To make this test effective, there sfaotiid be periodical cxamiuations held in 
Districts, conducted by tbc Vernacular Department, and presided over 
by the Cormnissioner of the Zillah, to attach weight to it. Certificates should 
bo bestowed on those who pass the examination, and after a. given period no itiaii 
should be eligible for any office under Governmeub unprovided with this certi¬ 
ficate. I believe these examinations conducted publicly would give a consider¬ 
able impetus to adult education. 

“ 8. On tho other baud, the Bengal Director of Public Instruction has 
ample scope for his energies in tho Ailministration and Correspondence Depart¬ 
ment relating to English education, comprising— 

« (<t.) The Calcutta JJniver^lty increasing every year in importance. 

« {b.) The Zillah Colleges of Bengal. 

“ (c.) The Zillah Schools. 

id.) The Anglo-Vernaoular Bchool-s. 

“ (e.) Tlic Grant-in-aid syst&tn as applied to numerous Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools, Missionary and Native. 

“ (f.) Pie has practically to decide the questions that are referred to him 
from the Inspectors and the various Departments. 

iq.) He corresponds directly with Government. ' 

“ f/^.) He selects suitable persons for tbc Colleges and Head Schools, which 
requires considerable care and investigation on his part. 

9 Tho niitncrous details that arise out of the above subjects must give a 
Director' however curnesb and diligent, little leisure to give due consideration to 
the numerous, difficult, and important questions connected with Vernacular 
education. 

For, cniTying out the proposed extcDsion of Vernacular education, a grant 
of two lacs of rupees is required from Imperial Phincls as tho first instalment, -I 
have stated in my previous letter why tho Bengal peasant has special claims on 
the Imperial Government: it was that Government which, in ignorance and with 
good intentions, liimded him over in 1793 to the zeinindary system, which has 
reduced him to a serf, a yrolelairc, and has made him the victim of a class of men 
who, with a few exceptions, are practically opposed to his social elevation, as well 
as to his education. After a quarter of a century's rc.sidcnco in Bengal, I havo 
hnowu but rare cases where cither Zemindars or educated Natives would do auy- 
liiing to raise tlic Bongal ryot to tho status of a ‘ man imd a brother,' the 
Supr^no Government, therefore, as tlio gitrih pnrwar (the protector of tlm poor 
and helpless) ouglit not to forego its functioiiB in this case. The peasant has 
been starved in body; is ho to remain starved in soul also ? 

** 10. To nmet the further expenses that must be incurred in developing 
this scheme, besides grants from the Imperial Revenue, tliero may be availablo 
from local sources the following 


« (rt.) An Mncaiional Cess, Tins has succeeded only in Bombay and the 
North-West Provinces, but Bengal is under the blight of tbo Zonindarco settle¬ 
ment. Zoiniudars, in common with the injyority of educated Natives, arc too 
ijullffcrenb to the people to concur in taxing themselves for the benefit of tlio 
million; while the people themselves complain so bitterly of the Chowkeodaroc 
Tux, ami the extortion it leads to, that they dread c.xiromely any new taxation; 
besides,:. they ,see as little advantage in being taxed for Schools as the criminal 
classes would to volunteer paying a direct tax for Policemen and Jails. 

JRaising the fees of the yxipils that attend Anglo-Veipiacidar SchooU 
and Colleges, a\ul diminishing the p'anis. So i\B to gradually diminish the gruht 
for English education, tins would yield a considerable amount available for the people 
at large, who havo not the rich prizes in situations and offices tliat are open to Iho 
alumni 'of English Schools. Tho remarkable success of the Calcutta University 
illustra tea the money-value to Natives of an English cdiicivtion which has the 
prim, whilo Vernacular Education under the existing system has but blanks. 
When English education was commenced in 1836, in Bengal, one obj'cct held 


Er. Smith 0)1 Oriental Education, 

out was, that it was the shortwh way for getting at the people—that 
education was te prepare for Vernacular. Thirty years have clajrsed since these 
promises w'cre held out Mr. Adam was appointed by I.<ord W. Bentinck as 
Commissioner to enquire into Vernacular Educartion in Bengal. His reports were 
shelved, and so was the subject until lately. TJieso report.s have been a long time 
out of print, and contain much valuable infonnatioii bearing on tbc present 
question. In 1861, the Bengal Government accepteil my offer fo edit a selection 
from, or digest of, tho most useful portions of them; but ill-health soon after 
forced me to England. On my return I saw there wjvs not sufficient interest 
taken by the autliorities in tbo subject of Veruacular Education to induce me to 
enter on the work. 

** But now that the question of the extension of Vernacular Education has 
been re-opeiicd, I believe a selection from those reports would be of use; and if 
my services in editing them were required, I would gladly undertake it for the Go¬ 
vernment of India. The subjects discussed, and information given, might be 
suggestive cf Vernacular Education in other Presidencies, and might be printed 
in the Selections of the Government of India." 

Adam, in his Report, dwells on the importance not only of 
Vernacular but also of Oriental Education, which must be the 
fountain for polishing the Vernacular, making English ideas to be 
clothed in an oriental garb suitable to the people. He gives inter¬ 
esting details of the studies, writings and inliuence of the Pundits 
and classes acquainted svith Sanscrit or Arabic ; since then, great 
improvements have been made in the Benares Sanskrit College, 
while the Sanskrit College in Calcutta has been re-modelled, has 
produced, and is producing, a class of able teachers of Sanskrit and 
tlie Vernacular, as well as supplying clever translators. The in- 
iT terost in Orieutril Education is ou the increase : and, in 1867, Dr. 
Smith, of Seram pore, submitted a proposition to the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University on the subject of Oriental Education, The 
following arc the leading points 

From G. Slliin, Esquire, to J. Sutcliffe, Esquire, Registrar of the Univcraily of 
Cnlcutttn,—Dated Serainporc, the 29tU November 1867. 

“ It seems to me that the time has come for the Indiau UuiversUy system 
to nssimiUitc to itself, atal so to elevate and impregnate with the results of 
AVeatern thought, the purely Oriental learning and Vernacular Education of 
• India. That system in b;i8cd exclusively ou tho constituliou and practice of tbo 

London University, and ignores almost all that is not English in form and 
substance. 

It w'lll certainly bo admittcnl, at lca.st, that tho time ha.s come to ask tho 
question, whether the course of Ediicatlou in India in tho last third of a century 
has not been too exchnsivcly English in its character. 

** The people themselves fcc'i this want, and in the past few years more tlian 
one demand lias been made upon Govonimcnl/ for its satisfaction. Tho move¬ 
ment which is knowTi a.s that of tbo Lahore or Punjab University is well known 
.to the Senate. Ot its earnestness and importance I satisfied myself when at 
Lahore at tlm end of Inst year, and Major Locs will testify to both with an 
authority I cannot prcsuimci to claim. Solely from the inipo.ssibility, or uuwilliug- 
nes3 of our University to assist, elevate or incorporate that movement, it Ims 
drified into what looks very like ultimate failure. The opiuious of His 
Excellcuoy tbo Chancellor and of Sir Donald Macleod iu fiivor cf that 
movement have been widely puV>lishcd. Both havo given it warm jicrsonal and 
official siqiport. Thou there has been, more recently, the similar apphcalion of lii© 
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Oriental TJditcalion in iJie 


^luslitate nfc Allygbiir or Bareilly, representing tl^o learned natives of thcNortlx- 
Western Provinces, The reply of the Government of India to that eppUcatioir 
lecognised the necessity for aiding Oriental learning by honours and rowai-tls. 
At present all that our University does is to insist that graduates shall add to n 
sound and extensive knowledge of the English language aud literature, aiici of 
European.history, science nnd philosophy, taught and acquired through the 
medimn of Bug'Ush, fiimiliunty with one learned language, which may be Latin 
or Greek as well as Sanskrit or Arabic^ 


*’* Tills seems to me not enough. It falls, and will always fail, to roach the 
h'arned class of Pundits and Moulvics whom, for political as well as social reasons, 
it is BO desirable to influence, and it has not the remotest effect on the progress of 
Vernacular Education. If our University is to be true to its name and func¬ 
tions, and to develop not after a London pattern, but naturally and with a 
healthy and varied fulness, it must recognize the wants, absorb ^the intcllectnal 
life and guide the literature and language of all classes. The University is in a 
new r>OBitioa, and has made a noblo beginning. The question Is, how will it best 
represent and elevate the full and varied intellectual life of India ? 

(a,) That the University of Calcutta ho empowered to affiliate Colleges 
in which true science, true history and true metaphysics are taught only 
through the Oriental languages, and in which such languages and their 
• liieratvirc arc scientifically etudieiL 

(&,) That the University be pefmitted to grant degrees for purely Orien¬ 
tal attainment of an honorary chaiucter to distinguished Oriental Scholars, 
and after examination to others. If the University of London could meet tho 
•growing interest of Englishmen in physical science by creating the degree of 
Lector of Science ; why should not that of Calcutta adopt itself to India by con¬ 
ferring such degrees p*s Doctor of Sanskrit or MuBter of Arabic ? 

The Calmtta University has, however, given a great impulse 
to Sanskrit studies by the important position they hold in the 
University Examination, but it does not affect the clas.s of Tol 
TundUs who, according to tho Government Inspector of Schools in 
the Dacca Division, " exercise more supremacy over the minds of 
the people than any other class/* 

The following are some of the objects set forth by the propos- 
cd Lahore University ;— 


«While the revival of Easfcoru learning and the creation of a good 
rcrnacular Htcruturc will be tho primary object of tho University, yot Eiiglisli 
will be still considered nt the natural complcincub of education, and of the 
highest value to iluS Native student whose mind bus been thorooghly disciplined 
by a study of his natioual classics. 

^ The Government Schools nnd Colleges, whothor high or low, should bo 
regarded, not as permanent institutions, bub only us a moans for gcnoratiiig a 
-desire and demand for education, and as models meanwhile for imitutiou by 
private Institutions. In proportion us the demand for education in any given 
locality is'generated, and as private institutions spring up and flourish, all 
pos&lbic aitl and encouragement should bo afforded to tlicm j and tho Govern- 
incut, In place of using its power and resources to complete with private parties, 
should rather contract and circaujscribc its measures of direct education, and so 
shape Us measures ns to pave the-way for the abolition of its .own schools. 


MaJwmmedmi JSdneation. j 




tbisproWnce”—Caicntta is, for varioaa reasons, nnsaited to the wants of 
which would be e.xercised by a University iLted It ® 


-,*3 Calcutta University more accesslblo thon u if- 

would stdl, m the opraon of the European and Native promoters of the 
movement, be unsuited to the rajuiremcDts of the Punjab, insistin^^ as it doc<^ 
on a cons.derable knowle<%e of English as a rine qnd non for matric-ulation and 
the obtaimiigof degr^, and affording by its course of study little onoourosement 
™n“-^"ulrturl formation of a^odorn 

“The objects of the Universities of Lahore and Calcutta are different bnt 
cot antagonistic; each may carry out successfully its proper speciaUty, and’each 
may afford the other valuable assistance. i t i ^ “uty, imu eacn 


body, will hold examinations for conferring 
degress and sanads" for prohcieney in 1, languages; 2, literatoro; 3, Science, ° 


f®'' good original works in the Vernacular or 
w^-s btMidard Onoutal works, or for translation trom Kurop’ean 


“In tho e-eaminatioDS and the tuition of tho University <the comna. 
r.at.ve method’ w.U be aimed .at, in order to form a link hetwocn (he l.angni?es 
literature nnd science of the East and tho West. 


" Urdu .and Hindi wUl bo tho principal vehicles for direct insiruction to the 
masses of people, ♦ ^ 

Arnbic with Mahommedans and Sanskrit with Hindoos will hold tha place 
which the classical languages of Greece ami Borne hold towards om-jelves. ‘ 


English vyill give the opportunity for comparing their own Iniwaace 
lilciaturc and science with our own, and its tuition will thus be tendered a °reidlv 
lUYJgoratmg exercise for already prepared minds, not a more word teaching. ' ^ 


is felt so stwngly that it would be fatal to tho success of the Univer^itv 
ucro Its teaching, whiolns lutcndod to be on tho Earojican system, to degenerate 
mto the old Oneutul method, that all Examination Committees will contain in 
their mmibor some of learning and influence, who will thus give a 

guarantee lor the liberality nnd progressive tendencies of tho Institution.’* ^ 


Oncntal institutions ought tD be powerful engines, when 
properly worked, for iniluenoin.s^ the moulvio^s mind quite in 
aecordauce with the despatch of 1854-, which states— 

** Wc do not wish to diminish fcho opfwrtuniticH which aro now afforded 
m special institutions for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian lito,Xe 
1/1 tor tho cultivation of thoso languages winch may be called tho classicai 
languages of Imlnn An acquaintauoo with tho works contained in them is 
valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and a knowlenlgu of tho 
hmp.uges themsclv’ca isrctiinred in tho study of Hindoo and Mabommodan La 

.. Anglo-Pci-sian classes in the Catctilta .auj Hucl, 

Maanssas Lave been successful of late years. Mr. Howell, inliig 
Note, mentions a striking case recorded by the luspector of Behar 
reg-arding Mahommedans^ i 


J^roporiion of Mahommedan Students in Vernacular So7d)ols .— On iTic 
Singular prciiondci'auce of Maliaminedaiis over Hindoos in' tho Bhaugulporc 










Yermmldf Eiiicaiion for llalLommedaru, 

'acbfed Mo4el Sc}jool, -where tlie relative ntimbers are 60*40, ibe Hea'd Master of 
Ba.h” K«!‘eoo! 5 ar Mitter, AVe»’vf«8:—Onr disciplmo ana 
;8~ orstndy" is tbe ^me as observt^ in ail Government SJoglish Sd'iools mid 
Colleges. We teach history, geography, and mathematics. Only Jni instruc¬ 
tion IS given, not in EnJsb, hat in the Vemacuinr. Hence our School is more 
popular with Mahommedans, and the timcdionored though misei-ahle Maklabs 
and Meeajees are being drained of the Mahominedan pupUs, who will not go to 
an English School, 

“Such is the important functions which Verancalar Schools are performmg, 
albeit only Lower Class Schools, Unsupported and too little encoaraged. Ihey 
are drawing a large section of an indoential class who have persistently kept aloof 
for the part from English Sidiools, where the pupils acquire the for^ 

dress and manners which will shut them out from Paradise^ and where the time 
allotted to Oriental literature and the language of their Koran, with the smiUl 
consideration in which Arabic and Persian literature are held, are wholly 
iuadcMiuate and fall far short of the value set on it hy them^lves 
The knowledge acquired in those Vernacular Schools m some subject^ up to the 
Entrance standard is in others not much below it. And who gain \ ernacnlar 
scholarships, besides numbers in whoso minds the Vernacular bchools has awaken¬ 
ed the first desire for knowledge, arc so many additions from year to year on the 
roll of the higher English vSehool, which they might have never entered hut for 
the Lower Vernacular School. 

“There is yet another important service which they render, and it is one 
of great social and political significance. The special attention given to Arabic 
and Pei*sian in Oordoo Schools and the inclusion in Hindee Schools bawskrit; 
literature and classical Kaniayau and Premsagur, venerated by the Hindoos as 

their sacred help to set at rest doeply*rootcd suspicions, and to till up 

the breach due to divergence of faith, language and customs. * Those book's, 
they say, ‘would never have been allowed in Government Schools if the Govern- 
ment bad any design against our religious faitli/ This cultivation of onr sacred 
language does iiot'look as if Government wanted to uproot the language and to 
supersede it by English.** 

The attempt to dar up knowledge to tie Maliommedans, eieepi 
they gain it through Bnglish, has been a failure; the remarks of 
Sir D. Macleod, Governor of the Punjab, in his reply to the address 
of the Native nobility of Lahore on this point, arc striking 

^‘Thc groat bulk of onr scholars never nltflin more th.nn ft very superficial 
knowledge, cither of English or of the sulijccts thoy study in that hiuguage, 
while the mental training imparted is, ns n general rule, of a purely imitative 
character, ilbcalculatcd to raise the nation to habits of vigorous or independont 
thought. 

“It appc.'irs indeed evident that, to impart knowledge in a foreign tonguo 
must of necessity giTiitly incrcaso tuo diflicultics of education. In 3*jngla»d, 
where the Latin and Greek languages aro considered an essential part of a 
polite education, nil general instruction is conveyed, not in those languages, 
but in the vernacular of the country; and it seems diHlcnlt to assign a sulllcicut 
reason why a dillbront principle BhoiiUl ho acted upon hero, 

“And this brings me to tho defet't which I myself uioro especially deplore 
in tho system of instruction at present ulinost exclusively followed, viz., that 
it has tended, though not intentionally, to alienate from ns, in a great measure 
the really learned men of your race. Little or nothing has boon done to con- 
ciliatc these, nldlc tho Utcraturo and edenco which they most highly vnluo have 
been virtually ignorofl. Tlio con.scquonco lins been that tho men of most 
cultivated minds amongst our race and yours Imvo remained but too often widely 
apart, each being unable eiLl»er to imdorsland or to appreciate tho other. 
And thus we have virtually lost the aid and co-operation of tlioso classes who, I 
feel assured, allbrded by lur the best instruments for creating the literature wc 
desire.** 
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AgncnUural Education* 


The marked snccess tliat has of late attended the stad;^ 
Sanskrit in an improved mode among English educated nati 
shews that a. corresponding movement may take place regarding 
the Persian and Arabic with Mahommedans. The Report of the 
Committee of Public Instruction for 1852^ giving the detail of 
the reforms introduced by Pundit Vidyeasagr into the Sanskrit 
College^ Calcutta, evinces what may be done—his reforms have 
been most successful. 


Agricultural educatioDj so important in its bearings as giving 
a practical direction to the education of the masses, is recognised 
as a vital branch of national education in Prussia and Ireland ; 
boys who have to return to the plough from the School must 
have the subjects taught of a nature not to lead them to despise 
peasant life. In India as long ago as the beginning of this century, 
an able minute was written by the Marquess of Wellesley on the 
subject of Model Farms as forming a branch of Agricultural 
instruction, and he proposed appropriating a part of Barrackpore 
Park to the purposes of a Model P’arm. Lord W. Bentinek re¬ 
vived tho idea and enforced it in an elaborate minute. Adam in 
his Report refers to the question. It has been brought before 
tho Bengal Government, by Babu Joykissen Mookerjee, who 
has made an offer of a considerable sum to Government to 
carry out the object. The following is some of the correspondence 
on the subject. 


The Bengal Director of Public Instruction writes to the 
Secretary of the Bengal Government, May 27th, 1865 :— 

“ His Honor will porceivc that the mc.asnres recommended by the Land¬ 
holders* .and Commerciftl Association are in the main directed to the same object 
ns those proposed hy Baba Joykissen Mookerjee, w'lio advocates the formation of 
an Agricultural Department in connection with a new College for General Eda- 
c.ation to be established at Ootci-parab, towards the mnintciianco of which he has 
otTored a handsome contrilmtion. The advocates of this course of action propose 
that arrangements slwuld bo made in connection with some ono or more of our 
Colleges for General Education to provide systematic lectures on Agriculture and 
the sciences which bear upon it, for the instruction of tho moro wealthy classes 
of Xativc Society, who aro tho owners of landed property, nnd have a direct 
interest in its profitable mniiagcmcut, in the hope that some of them may apply 
the teaching they receive to the improvement of their crops. 

“ If, however, a com potent Li'ctnrer could be found, it might bo worth 
while to try tho experiment of deputing him in rotation to the different Schools 
and Colleges, to deliver short courses of popular lectures, not as a part of the 
School business, hut for tho benefit of tho general public, with the view of arons- 
iug nttention nnd disseminating the -idea that there is at least a possibility of 
incieasing AgricuUurivl profits by improved luetV.oda of cultivation, nnd by the 
exercise of greater caro nnd discrimination in tho hi-ecding of Ciittlo. In this 
way public interest may pcrliaps be excited, and the people led to discuss tho 
suggestions made to them, and even prevailed on by degrees to bring them to the 
test of cxjiorimont. , 


“ 1 nin bUU, however, inclined to adhere to tho opinion that, as far as re¬ 
gards the action of tho Education Department, tho manner in which nuwt good 
is likely to bo cflcctcd is by disseminating information in .a very humble way 
through the agency of tho Normal Schools for tho training of Village 
School Mnstoi's. The pupils hi these Schools arc drawn from the conntry 







: Edtccatioii. 


Iges and are destined to return to tljcm as Teachers, and ;it seems possible 
by giving them simple ..instruction as to the objects aimed at by Agricul* 

L iiTipi-ovements and the gains to be anticipated from them, useful hints 
may be widely spread among the actual cultivators of the soil, and gradually 
influence them in a right direction,” 

In a letter to the Bengal Government from the Secretary of 
the Landholders^ Association of the 21st October 1864^ it is 
stated;-— • 

The formation of an Agricultural class in some one or more of the Educa- 
taoual Establishments supported hy Government under a Professor or instmetor 
‘ well grounded iu the principles of Agriculture and of Agricultural Chemistry. 

“ The class from which the Committee have the greatest hopes is that of the 
Taloohdars and the sons of Traders and Artisans whoso fathers have acquired 
moderate wealth, and have invested it in the purchase of laud. Many of the 
smaller Talookdars are resident on their properties, and many are understood to 
have portions of their land in their own possession, or at least under their own 
' control, and if these men had the opjwrtunity of attending an Agricultural 
class when at Schcwjl or College, it may be hoped that some of them would apply 
the teaching they had received to the improvement of their crops. 

“ This seems to the Committee the most likely means of introducing improved 
modes of cultival'on, and of gradually breaking down the prejudice which 
separates Practical Agriculture from Education, and if a certain number of these 
small Talookdars and sons of Tradesmen and Artisans should take to improve* 

' menfc and succeed, the moet intelligent of the ryots would adopt the system 
which they saw to pay, and would learn, from observation and practical ex¬ 
perience what they never could have been taught from theoretical education in 
thb Schools.” 

The Secretary of the Agricultural Society recommends the* 
study of Agriculture in the Normal Schools* 

The Honorary Secretary of the .British Indian Association, 
which is composod chiefly of Zemindars, writes - 

' The Committee deem it highly desirnhlo that some niTangcments should 
bo made for rendering instruction in Agriculture a part of the general scliemo 
of Education in thla country. They admit that it would bo prematuro to establish 
an Agricultural College. Tho maintenance of such an Institution w'ould bo 
attended with an expense which would not be justified in the present position of 
things. Hut the Committee think the object aimed at may bo attained by tlio 
establishment of Agricultural Teachership-s in Vernacular Vilhige Schools in tho 
way suggested hy Babu Harimolnm Baiiorjee, as it will bring a knowledge of 
improved Agriculture within easy reach of tliat class of tho community who are 
directly engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and to whom it is likely to provo 
of the greatest use and imporbincc, 

** By way of supplement to tiie above arrangement, tho Committee would 
rcKJommeiid, that greater attention may be directed to the study of tho physical 
Bcicnceg^ in tho Collegiate Institutions of tlie country, particularly to tho study 
of those hrnnehes of science which are allied to Practical Agriculture. That 
alone can eftVotunlly remove tho dcep*Tooted prejudices which now prevail iu tho 
country Bgainet Agi'iculturc and the jndastriul arts generally. Chairs for somo 
of the sciences already exist, and tho Professorial staff may ho strengthened iu 
cuch proportion as may bo deemed advisable. Each of tho Colleges ought further 
" to besnpplicd withawell furnished Lalxjratory, which, tho Committee are inform¬ 
ed, none of ,the Mofussil Colleges now’ possess to tho desired extent. TTio Pro- 
. fessops will then have opportunities to introduce practical experiments in illus¬ 
tration of the theories they teach. 

“ Scientific education will not only assist in tho alteraation of tho crops and 
tho renovation of the soil, but it will aid m.ateviiilly in tho development of tho 
general • resources of the country, Ileaco it is that the Coiij.mittco urge the 


Medical Educaimi m the Vernacular, 


extension ot tne present arrangements for instruction in science and the dirJ^J 
; of the attention of our students in the Colleges to those branches of it 
‘ are allied to Practical Agriculture. 

With a view to rear up a body of qualified Teachers, it would be neces-saiy, 
in the first instance, to provide for their instrnction in the Normal Schools, 
which are now maintained for the training of Village Schoohmaaters^ A Manual 
of Practical Agri^lture in Bengalee may also be prepared, giving a description 
of the soils of Bengal, their peculiarities, the means of their improvement or the 
preservation of their vitality, the crops adapted to the soils, the advantages of 
drainage and irrigation, the leading principles of practical chemistry; in short, 
such ideas about Agricultural arrangements and the management of cattle as 
may be easily comprehensive to the masses, and the practical application of which 
may be beneficial to the country.* 

‘‘ By thus working at the two ends, that is, with the English Colleges at one 
end, and the VemacQlar Schools at the other, some good, the Committee have 
reason to believe, may be effected, though they can coaceivo that improvement 
to the desired extent must be the work of time.” , . .. 

In Jane 1863^ an Agricultural class was opened in connection 
with the Calcutta Normal School, taught hy Babu Harunoimn 
Mookerjee, who reported of the studies in July 1867 :— 

The pupils of all the three classes of the Normal School are admitted to 
this class, and are taught through the medium of lectures for an hour twice a 
■week. The subject of study iu this class comprises Elementary Botany, Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture. The first is taught hy lectures only, there being no class 
book available in Bengalee. The lectures, however, aro so framed, and the 
points discussed are so illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, that the want 
of a class book is to some extent obviated. Opportunity is also aivailetl every 
Saturday to take the more advanced pupils to the Eoyal Botanical Gardens for 
practical instruction, both iu structural and systematical Botany and Agrir»ilture. 
The lectures on Horticulture and Agricwlturo are devoted to tho study of soils, 
tlie modes of improving them, the maunros best suited to this country, the 
system of propagating and multiplying plants, tho effect of climate ou vegeta¬ 
tion, and such other subjects as aro generally included under those heads. 
Ill learning tlicsc subjects, the boys have the aid of a small treatise piiblislied by 
me, and that of certain manuscript notes which arc intended fur publication, 
whenever suOicient encouragement shall ofler. These notes treat of the whole 
subject of Agriculture.” 

Adam frequently refers not only to A^ricuUural, but also to 
^ledical Education through the Vernacular 

Previous to 1807, from fifty to one hundred native doctors 
used to attend the native hospital to study the practice there, and 
introduce it among their coirntrymeu—one of them got so rich as 
to drive in his carriage. • 

A Vernacular Medical School of thirty students had prev.ious- 
ly existed under Dr. Jameson, a knowledge of Hindustani was 
required, they received eight rupees monthly during their course 
of three years’ study, and were afterwards posted-to civil or 
military employ, on ealarics of twenty or thirty rupees monthly, 
with pensions; instruction through. Hindustani was given on 
Anatomy, Materia jSIedica, and Clinical subjects. Dr. Breton, 
another professor, published various Urdu works on Medical 
subjects. 


• XoTK.—There arc two good booki iu Beugalco oa thia subject, tha Krishi pal 

«ad Kriski- Darpan, . . 


o 










HLedical Edumiion in the Vernacular. 

18^8/Dr. Tytier was appotnf.p^rl Anafcamieal lecturer in the 
ft College, with a Pundit assistant. The students not only 
Bed the bones of the human skeleton without reluctance, but 
in some instances themselves performed the dissection of the softer 
parts of animals—^ an hospital was proposed to be connected with 
ifc, as also that the passed pupils should be attached to jails/ 

In 184-^«43, Dr, Mount, the Secretary of the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, circulated a minute stating that, on the ground of the 
expense of supplying Sub-Assistant Surgeons to the millions of 
Bengal, it was necesssary to have a class trained through the 
Bengali language, ^ men who would be the only checks on the 
common vendors of poison / to consist of one hundred persons 
on sebolarships of five rupees monthly, trained by two professors 
selected from the passed students : when their studies were com¬ 
pleted, to be located at their own choice at thannas, ' thus in¬ 
creasing tenfold the usefulness of the Medical College, by bringing 
the blessings of European medicine to the hearths and homes of 
the opprest in remote stations, where Government dispensaries 
could not be established, and thus forming a special medical Police.*' 
The Council of Education cordially agreed with the plan. Ram 
Komal Sen, noted for this Oriental scholarship, proposed in 
1844 Rupees 1,000 as a prize for the best translation into Ben¬ 
gali of a treatise on Anatomy, Materia Medina, and the treatment 
of the principal diseases prevalent in India. In his proposal the 
Babu stated instruction must be.given through the Vernacular; the ' 
natives studying through an English medium, ^ have neither time 
nor disposition, nor means to communicate to their countrymen 
the knowledge they possess. 

In January 1852, Lord Dalhousie, on the proposal of 
the Bengal Govoruraent and the Professor of the Medical College, 
passed the following Resolution :— 

** Tbo President in Council observes thufc bitberto tho stations nnd Hospitals 
in Bengal as well as fcbe North-Wcatoni Provinces and Punjab have been sup¬ 
plied with Native Doctors from the Hindustani class in the Medical Colleges, 
bat that, with extension of Territory and augmentation in tbo number of Medical 

Institutions, d'c., tlio da- 
iruind for Native Doctors 
lias considerably increas¬ 
ed. To supply this de¬ 
mand, it is proposed to 
establish a Bengalee class 
of Native Doctors nt tbo 
260 260 IMcdical Collogo at a 

monthly cost of lUi- 
pco8 f)05, as noted on tbo 
margin.’* 


Tottoher of Anatomy and Diwee- 
liom ... ... 

„ Medicine ... 

, „ » • ’ Surgery 

1 Servant ... ... ... 

fiO Stipendiary atadonfa at Rnpees 6 
each ... ... 

-j' : ; - Total per mensem ... 

; ; , , Or per annam ... 


Now 8Rnc- 

Prmnt. tioned. Increase. 

Ea, Rs. Ita. 

200 250 50 

160 150 

150 160 

6 6 


260 
605 
7,Ml 


This class has been a great blessing in the villages of Bengal, 
affording Medical aid to numbers for low fees; it has been a 
pecuniary success; some of the ex-stiideats make by fees as much 


._Niglit Sclmh-^Female mixed Schools, 


400 Rupees per month, and are the only parties 
remedy the enormous evils inflicted by the or native 

‘ doctor, the source of death to thousands. ^ 

• .... 

Iq the last Report of the Benfrali Class of the Medical 
College, Dr. Chevers, Principal of the, Sledical College, states:_ 

** 160 students remained over from fcbe previous year, 97 were admitted 
into the Licentiate class, and 47 into the Apothecary class, giving a grand total 
of 304 students at the commencement of the session, against 242 at the 
beginning of tbo previous session. This shows an increase of 62, and may he 
regarded as an index of the popularity of this class among our students and’^the 
native community. . 

“ Of the 144 new admissions nine of the Licentiate and 10 of the Apothecary 
class students, or 19, were stipendiaries on 5 Rupees per mensem; 18 Members 
of the Licentiate class were vernacular out scbolarship-bolders; 7 Licentiate 
class and 6 Apothecary class students, or 13, were free students; 63 of the Licen¬ 
tiate cla-ss and 3i of the Apothecary class, or 94 in all, were paying students.** 

There are 94 students w/io pay. Government has lately 
established a Native Professor of Midwifery for them, and each 
student pays a fee of one rupee monthly for the instruction. 

There is a Hindustani vernacular class in the Medical College 
which was established many years ago for students designed for 
the Army; there arc 104 Musalmans and 15 Hindoos studying 
in it. ' “ 

The limits assigned to this introduction prevent our entering 
on the recent subjects of night schools and normal schools for 
the training of gurus, of the working of the circle system of 
schools, and above all of tho important subject of female educa¬ 
tion which has taken firm root in the native mind. Baku Bhu- 
dev Mookerjee, one of the Inspectors, is now working out a plan 
for a class of boys' schools which may be attended by girls up to 
a certain age. 

The course of vernacular education owes much to the labors 
of Babu Bhudev Mookerjee who organised and worked successfully 
the normal school at Hugly mainly on tho principle of oral 
instruction, the pupils taking copious notes of the lectures. Per 
his labors in connection with guru schools, female education, see 
the Education Report, for 1865-60, 1866-67, and 1868, Howell’s 
and Montcath’s Notes on Education. 

KigU Schools have been introduced in connection with tho 
patehalas for tho instruction of adult day laborers as well as for those 
children who work in the day, but can attend only in the eveniug. 
Tho gurus arc paid one rupee for every five pupils evincing due 
progress. Babu Bhudev Mookerjee has 250 night schools under 
him, attended by about 4,500 pupils, in Burdwan, Bancoora, 
Midnaporc, Mursbudabad, Jessore, and Nuddea Districts y the pupils 
are allowed to pay their foes iii cash or kind or labor. 

Girls’ classes were started in 1866, in sehooh in which the girls 
attend the classes along with tho boys; at the close of March 
there were 2,500 girls connected with those classes, . „ 






, The lated statistics of Eduecttion* 

J. Granins plan in 1861 of giving* rewards to old gums has 
aodified; the gurus are selected now bj the villagers and seut^ 
to the I^ormal Schools; after receiving certihcates they go hack to 
their villages and are paid by fixed salaries, subject to redaction in ’ 
case of their pupils not progressing. The people choose their own 
gurus; last year the Goverritnent paid 25,000 rupees in stipends, 
the people paying 31,000 rupees. These schools are supplied with 
maps made by their own gurus; each guru after receiving his 
certificate remains a fortnight at the normal school to draw the 
maps of Asia, India, .Bengal^, and the World, 

In 1863 a plan had been begun of establishing three Normal 
Training Schools to provide village school-masters for their zillahs ; 
the opening of patshalas under the teachers trained in these schools 
commenced at the beginning of 1864, and the beginning of 1868 
has provided for the system 1,125 patshalas and 33,831 pupils. 

The statistics of Government vernacular education up to 
March 1867 in Bengal exhibit, the following 

There are 23 Government normal vernacular schoolshaving 
1,224 students on the rolls, and 3 private normal schools under 
inspection containing 129 pupils. 

T'UjpiU under Vernacttlar instruction, 

Govemment middle class ... 

,• lower „ 

Native girls tindcf inspection ... 

. JReceivinff allowances. 

Vernacular middle class 
„ lower „ 

Native girls 

. ''Under inqjeclion. 

Vernacular middle class «** 

lower „ 

Native girls 

Such IS what has been done, among the things w4ich remain 
to be done the following deserve consideration : 

As one way of meeting the objection that if a boy g'oes to 
school be is .not fit fertile plough, some knowledge of agricul¬ 
tural instruction ought to be communicated in a popular way through 
class boobs which ought to be read in schools, and prizes ought to 
heawarded for proficiency in them; this is done with success in 
Ireland; peaeant boj^s exhibiting a taste for the study might be sent 
to an institution which is greatly needed for training gardeners 
and agriculturists; at present enormous sums of money are wasted^ 
in importing valuable plants which the present race of gardeners do 
not know how to train up. v' - 


. ■ Schools, 

Pupils. 

112 

6,86.5 

84 

3,203 

J83 

4,228 

... 195 

7,771 

... 1,037 

29,666 

60 

894 

... 48 

1,725 

277 

6,970 

... 24 

363 


The Granidn-Aul Sgsiem a failure for the masses. 



1, While the pupils of English Schools have before 1 
the prospects of a great number of prizes in the rich' and 
numerous situations in every department opened to those who 
know English, Vernacular students have none of this, and even 
the order of Lord Hardinge of 1844, that in all Government 
situations and even in the lowest the man that can read or write 
should have the preference over one who could not, has remained 
to this day a dead letter. 


2. The Grant-in-did Rides requiring a contribution of 
help from the people is not applicable to Bengal, where the 
mass of the people have not the ability nor the willingness to 
contribute. 


W. G. Yomig, Esquire, the first Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal, in 1865, wrote as follows on this subject:— 

That this system (of grants* 111 -aid), view’eil as a mcfins of disseminating 
education among the masses of the people of Bengal, has failed, and that unless 
the present rules be modified and the conditions ou which grants are given be 
relaxed, it must continue to fail, is, .1 believe, the unanimous opinion, not only 
of the Inspectors and myself, but of every one practically engaged or interested 
in tlic work of popular education; and I may perhaps ventiye to add that this 
is also, i believe, the opiniou of ills Honor the Lieutenaut-Govoruor.*' 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, 
bore similar testimony :—- 

“I do not sec how it is possible for Government witb tbis fact before them 
to come to any other conclusion than that their measures have failed, and that 
the education .and elevation of the mass of the population cannot possibly bo 
efiected so long ns Government limits its assistance by the terms and conditions 
laid down in tlie Grant-in-aid Rules. It appears to me that such rules are out of 
place in a country where tbo value of Education is utterly unfclt by the massi 
of tho people, for the rules presume tho highest .ippreoiatiou of the value of 
Education, based as they are ou tho supposition that the people of this country 
ai'O so desirous of an improved dcscriplion of instruction, that they will actually 
pay, not only Schooling fees, but contributions from their private resources : why, 
this would be too much to expect iu scores of places in England, with a civili^i*' 
tion which has been ever steadily growing for centuries, and where the pcoplo 
arc blessed with the advantages that race and religion can confer.** 

Mr. PI. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Bengal, 
wrote as follows 

** In these Districts grants-in*a\d for Anglo-Vernacular Schools will pro¬ 
bably aiicccod, but they have failed, imd will utterly fiiil, for purely Vernacular 
Schools.** 

Lord Staulcy’s Education Despatch gives tlie follojviiig 
summary of the opinion Ibrinod by Mr. 1’. C. Ilope^ of the 
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Cheap BooksJvT Vernacidar Education» 

Civil Service, “the active and intelligent EducationUl 
Inspector of the Guzerat Division.-” 

^ ** That officer has describ€»5, in strong terms, the discouragement and loss 
of time sustained by hira in Ha autenipts to secure the voluntary consent of the 
people to the establishment cf Schools under the grant-in-aid system, and the 
disappointment which frequeni-iy ensues on hnding that, when the requisite 
consent has with difficulty been, obtained, persons w’ho have acquiesced in the 
measure have drawn back fxoni their engagement on being called on for the 
payment of their subscriptions.* 

The present Director of Public Instruction in Bengal tbus 
shows the want of permanence in aided Schools after they have 
been established:— 

“ It may be useful here to record that from Idarch 1855, when the grant- 
in-aid system was finst brought into operation, down to the 30th April 1862, a 
period of seven years, the numoer of Schools for which monthly grants were 
sanctioned amounted to 479, an*! that during the same period no fewer than, 163 
of this number, or nearly 34 p€T cent, of tho whole, were from time to time 
aboiislied. This statement may be taken as a ffiir indication of the great insta¬ 
bility of Schools under private management, which depend for their support on*a 
source of incoiae so precarious monthly subscriptions.”* 

8. Cheap Books are still a crying* want: Babu Bhudev ^looker- 
jee in the last report only echoes a general feeling when he 
states 


“ A series of cheap elementary works for the use of our Pntsbalas is a 
standing desideratum. The prices of books hitherto in use have been consider¬ 
ably increased, and it is apprehended that the poorer classes of our countryintui, 
for whom these institutions are especially intcjidetl, can ill afford to purchase 
them. In the course of my ixtspection, I visitcil villages inhabited chiefly by 
the agricultural classes of the people. On addressing them for the ostayisfament 
of Patshalas in their villages I hejird it stated in several instances by them that 
the system of instruction of which I talked was too expenaivo to serve their 
purpose, that tlio purchase ct books Ibrincd a great part of the expense of a 
School education, ami that the means within their reach were too limited to 
procure it for their children, rhero was certainly much truth in what they sjiid, 
aud the only way to render our I^vtslialns suitable to tho wants of thoso for 
whom they arc intended, is to introduce a series of cheap books. The price of 
the fii'st Book of Reading ought never to exceed half an anna, wliilc that of tho 
last should always be within two anu:is.” 


Respecting grants-in-a;d being liable to fraud, the following cjiiics 
have occurred in Bengal in SchiX)ls under native management:— 

“ A master complains that bis salsuy has not been paid. On enquiry, his 
receipt iu full is handed to the Inspector. Tho signature is admitted to ha 
genuine, but the Master assert* that it was forced from him by a threat of dis¬ 
missal, imd inaintuius, someticats certainly with justice, that he has not received 
bis due, or, perhaps, rather tbaa lose his situation, he consents to give his name 
as a monthly subscriber of a ojinparativoly large amount, sometimes a third of 
bis entire pay, aud only receives tho difference between liis noininnl salary and his 
equally uomlnul subscription. In some few cases the accounts submitted to tlio 
Inspector have proved altogether hnaginary. Fees, subscriptions, and subscribers 
alike, though carefully entered in detail, o.vistcd only iu paper, tho Government 
grant being made to cover the whole expense of tlio' School. Serious irregulari¬ 
ties of this kind Were iu several instances reported to Govoruinent in former years, 
and the gi'jmts were in conseqoence annulled, a punishment which fell cxciiiaivcly 
oil the unfortunate chiltirtm, and did not touch the real culprits.'' 


. fe. 


A local cess on the Land, 


4. There is a danger in Bengal of the following clause 
of the Education Despatch of 1854 bsing forgotten 

** The Government Schools and ^Colleges, whether high or low, should be 
regarded not as permanent institutions, but only as a means for generating a 
desire and demand for education, and as models' meanwhile for imitation by 
private institntions. In proportion as the demand for education in any given 
locality is generated, and as private institutions spring up and flourish, all 
possible aid and encouragement should he afforded to them, and the Government, 
in place of using its power and resources to compete with parties, should rather 
contract and circumscribe its own measures of direct education, and so shape its 
measures as to pave the way for the ultimate abolition of its own Schools, 

We look forward to the time when any ^neral system of education en¬ 
tirely provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance 
of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government 
institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or trans¬ 
ferred to the management of local Iwdies under the control of, and aided by, the 
State.” 

But the urgent question at present is money. 

Twenty-three iN'ormal Schools, and an ample supply of school 
hooks are available. The main difficulty in Bengal now is a 
pecuniary one—funds. £200,000, according to the estimate of the 
Director of Public Instruction, have been applied for, to organise a 
system of Vernacular Education, and it is calculated that £480,000 
will ultimately be requisite for the raainteuanceof 10,000 Patshalas 
or Village Schools in Bengal; the present expenditure mainly for 
high Education being about £160,000. 

But how is this expense to be met ? 

It has been shown by Howell iu his Note on Education that 
Government cannot increase the grant to education in Bengal from 
Imperial lie venues without taxing other and poorer parts of India 
for Bengal, whoso rich plains can yield much to the Imperial 
Revenue. The Education Authorities, prior to the Despatch of 1859, 
advocated a local cess for education ; it was then suggested as feasi¬ 
ble by the Home Government, it has been justified on this ground. 

If, therefore, it is essential, even to the material advancement, 
and to the true prosperity of the people, that the general bulk of 
the village population should receive education, and the General 
llevemies of the State cannot bear the cost, it is not "unfair that 
the share of the produce of tho land left with the proprietor 
should bear the burden of the cost, aud this, the rather, because 
the persons who directly benefit are almost wholly agriculturists. 
That as the impost is levied mainly for the benefit of tho 
agricultural population, it may most fairly bo levied upon the land. 
That the ccss, when so imposed, though in every sense a true 
tax, and although levied by the same machinery and from the same 
source as a laud tax, is equally in every sense distinct and 
separate from it.^^ 
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A local land cess worls well in Bonihay. 


JW’i y' J ■ ■ 

Laing, the Financial Minister, propounded the principle 
his Budget Speech for 186I.6iJ, when he said— 

If this great empire is ever to have the roads, the Schools, the local 
Police, and the other instruments of civilization which a flourishing country 
ought to possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial Gorernment can find 
either the money or the management.” 

the principle is being adopted throughout India with success ; 
in Scind the people see the advantages it brings with it; the 
working of the Bombay cess system is thus describecl in the 
Directors^ Report for 1865-66 :— 

“ One main cause of the School extersioii, now taking place in Western 
India, has been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 13 
Collectorates of the Presidency', viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandeish, 
Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Kutnagherry, Belgauxu, Dharwai', Caaara, and Kullad- 
ghee. This cess having been imposed at a timo of great agricultural prosperity, 
appears not to have been unpopular with the people. The Educational Inspectors 
reiX)rt on it as follows;— 

‘ That this cess is popular with the people, and that they recognise the 
advantages to be derived from its judicious administration, would appear from 
the fact that, in several places where it has not hitherto been levied, tho people 
have come forward and volunteered to pay it. This has been the case in some 
villages of the Kusserapoor Talooka of the Tanna Collectorate, and in several 
detached villages of the Foona Collectorate. 

“ * This year we have had the full benefit of the local cess, which has 
enabled ns to open a large numlxcr of Vernacular Schools, and to erect School- 
houses in places where they were most urgently required, as mentioned above. 
The ccss is, I believe, paid willingly, and tho people appear to bo fully alive 
. to the benefits to he derived from it ,* and from the large increase in tho number 
of scholars, it is evident that they nro determined to avail themselves of its 
benefits to the utmost.* ** 

la Bombay one of the Inspectors;, jMr. Kussel, reports— 

*‘Tho cess operations have already heg\m to bring tho subject of popul.nr 
education before both tho masses and their rulers in u somewhat dilleront and 
clearer light than before. Tho peoplo are beginning to look on Schools us 
necessary popular institutions, and not merely as a part of the udmiiiistrutivo 
machinery of a foreign government, with which they have little or no concern. 
The cess-paycis uow want something in return for their money, and tlm school 
attendance of the agricultural clas.ses is increAsing. The troublesome and pre¬ 
carious resource of ‘ popular contributions’ for sdioolmostors* sidaries is dispensctl 
with, since tho levy of the cess (but tho people are too apt to think that tho cess 
is sufficient for all their school requircmcjits, or, at least, to alh?go this as a 
ground for refusing further local eoiitribulions, even when urgently needed). 
Another good effect of tho cess is tho good example it sots to Inamdars, .Ingheer- 
dars, &c., and their people, who see its operations, liowevcr humblo at pivsent 
iu the neighbouring British territory. For instance, I and iny deputies have 
^ ^ been asked by the peoplo of non-government villages to got the ischool ccss 
levied for thorn.” 

Mr. Curtis, another Inspector, states as follows:— 

“Tlie local cess continues popular, and from the numerous petitions received 
from the people for schools and school-houses, it seems that tliey are detenniuod 
to receive the full benefit of tho money they contribute towards tho extension of 
Education. In many places where new school-houses, erected from Local 
Funds, were used for the first time, tho people raised subscriptions to feast the 
pupils, and made the day one of rejoicing; and this wdthout any hint from our 
Department, The sum of Eupees 428 in nine places iu tho Surat Colleclorato 
alone was subscribed end spent in this manner. 
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The urgency for Mass T^dn cation great. 


r 1 . 1 ** has been strictly limited to raeetino* 

On the first place) the wants of the people for Veimacular, or as we call it! 
Frnuary Education. And the operation of this rule is most salutary The 
money colle^cted has been expended on the sort of schools required by the class 
of people (the cultivators) by whom it was subscribed. And the result Ims 
been to infuse into this class, for the first time, some interest in Education. 
I have been struck, when travelling in the country districts, by the hinre pro¬ 
portion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every Village School The 
people, as a rule, look upon the local Educational cess as a voluntary contri¬ 
bution; they feel a certain amount of pride and pleasure in it, and are apnarcntlv 
eager in looking for advantages to be derived from it.” ^ ^ 

The proposed local cess is new in Bengal, hut the emergency is 
pressing, as Sir F. J. Halliday, late Lieutenant-Governor of Ben'^al, 
m his celebrated Minute on Police and Criminal Justice in Bengal! 
observes:—• • ^ 

! While the mass of the people remain in their present state of ignorance 
and debasemeut, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useles.s fnd^n! 

Above all things that can be done by us for this people is their gradual intellec- 

tual and moral advancement through the slow but certain means of a widely 
spreading popular system of vernacular education.” wiuexy 

Mr. Murdoch, ia his pamphlet on National Education in 
India, assigns the following as special grounds why mass education 
IS necessary 

** t. To protect them from oppremon, Tho brutish irmorance of 
TOimtorncts tho best efforts of the higher authoriUcs to shiciri them from iiilus- 
ticc. I hoy arc subjected to illegal oiactions from Zemindars, oettv Onvirn 

absurd alarms endangering the peace of the count,;, U 

Carro Tucker. Ksquirc. C. 15.. iu his letter to Lord S-tnnley.rfvesS^^^^^ 
illustrations of the mnance m which tho people are a prey to tho most foolish 
rumours! A roport that Govornnient intended to boil them down for tlicJr fat 
do.aml bimlali of hill men 1 A clever rogue in Ooruckpoor is said to have made 
bis lortuue by preceding Lord Hastings’ Camp as purveyor of fat little ch!Idr<.ii 
for the Governor General’s bienkfastl’ In 11862 miseJeauts in Oude lev 
tributions in vinages pretending that they Iwd Iweii ordered by Oovenimont ”o 

Tot kive MCit«d. «i““>tion. the irutin,r would 

** 2. To promote sanitary reform, India is genernllv snuDOsod 
birth-place of that foil disease, cholera, which has more than once carried devasta- 
tioii round the globe. Rich >“><1 poor are equally ignorant of the laws of health 

Oi»n drams, reeking with fth, often surround the mansions of native muC: 

aii*es. 1 he annual mortality !rom preventible causes is frlgbtfuL 

ditJl b (he resources- of iU counirg, and improce the social con- 

dthoHof prople. As the brutes are governed by iustinet, so the iiinsscs of 
India bhndly follow custom. In most cases, ic is a sufficient reason for the reiec- 
lion Cl any propoMi, however nmch adapted to benefit them, that their ancestors 
Went wiltU Education would do much to call forth the enormous 

/,* the people infeUeclaaUy, morally^ and relmouslo. Other 

considerations aftect only this life; the reasons now urged are lasting as eternity.” 
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Condimon. 


t cue effect of Eleraeatary Schools in improving the 

habits of the pupils, the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab remarks:— 

«In some districts the effect of Government Vernacular Schells on the man- 
ners and habits of the boys is very remark- 

JEffecta of Schools on habits of boys. in 1858-59,when many of theseSchooIs 

were first established the widest reports were circulated, and it asserted 
that Government after collecting all tho little boys, intended to send them down 
to Calcutta with some Utorior object that was not e*pl“>ned, ^ut 

time- the scholars were ready to come in from •» ce ^ 

When tho discipline maintained m a district is good, all the hoy I P 

an cxamiiiatio/are neat and clean to S 

L^Xhinah PistoT’^bere^the i"^““‘‘“”su"pcT“ston ^ot u!c aiicf 

haWte of neatness, order and clLlincss to tho rural populaUon is of great 
importance.’^ r xr 4 .' 

In Bengal, where the educated and upper stratum of ^ative 
Society is practically indifferent to the education of the 
masses, it is the more inoumbent on the State to take up the 
interests of that dumb animalthe ryot,—thepoaceof the country 
is at stake. On tho question of mass education, and the social 
elevation which must be its result, depends to a great extent 
the contentment of the people, the purging the Courts from bribeiy 
by an enlightened public opinion, the development ot the agricul¬ 
tural and commercial resources of India. 

On the other hand, its neglect must bring ou what Sir J. Key 
Shuttleworth, the great English Educationist, has so well stated ; 
“ Tho sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of the contras s 
between luxury and destitution; vast accumulations aud ill-rewardca 
toil; high cultivation and barbarism; the_ enjoyment of political 
privileges, and the exclusion from all rights by ignorance or 
indigence/^ 


J. LONG, 


Calcutta^ July 30, 1868. 
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From W. Adam,_ Esquire, to the Right Uon’ble Lord William 


y - i --e> wy.v., Yf XJLiLilAiU 

Cavendish Bentinck, K. C. B., G. C. H., Governor General 
^ of India,—Dated the 2nd January 1335. 

My Loud,-^At your Lordship’s request, I have 
the honor to address you in writing ou the subject to 
which my recent personal communications uith your 
Lordship have had principal reference. Having sub¬ 
mitted a proposal to institute an investigation into the 
actual state of education in this country, with a view 
to ulterior measures for its • extension and improve¬ 
ment, and the object of tliat proposal being approved 
by your Lordship, I have been instructed to describe 
the mode in which the plan might be carried into 
effect, and to furnish an estimate of the monthly 
expense that would thereby he incurred. A brief 
reference to the considerations that recommend the 
design is requisite to render those details intelligible. 

2, It is assumed that Government is desirous of 
encouraging education amongst all classes of its sub¬ 
jects, ivhether Christians, Mahomedans, or Hindoos, us 
a means of improving their condition by a better 
knowledge of the arts of life that minister to human 
wants; of purifying and elevating tlieir character by 
moral and intellectual instruction; and of qualifying 
them at once to appreciate the benevolent intentions 
and salutary measures of Government, and to give to 
those measures . the moral force derived from the 
support of an intelligent and instructed population. 
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-'^^^hoTit. this moral force,' which education only can 
create. Government, however benevolently adminis¬ 
tered, is but the will of the strongest which finds no 
response where •physical power does not reach, and 
legislation, however wisely devised, is but a dead 
letter, which reposes in the statute book, is barely 
enforced in the Courts, and out of them is inert and 
unknown. 

3, Such being the understood objects of Govern¬ 
ment in promoting educcff- 

Tie object of investigation. COUntiy, the 

question arises—“ "Wliat are the best means to be em¬ 
ployed for that purpose ?” Without disputing any 
of the answers that have been or may be returned to 
this question, I have ventured to suggest that a preli¬ 
minary inquiry tvithout which every scheme must 
want a foundation to rest upon is—“ What is the 
actual state of education amongst the various classes 
into which the population of the country is divided f 
When the population of a country is homogeneous, 
speaking the same language, professing the same reli¬ 
gion, and having common interests, such an investiga¬ 
tion might be the less necessary; but where tlie 
more instructed portion of the population is separated 
from the less instructed portion by difference of lan¬ 
guage, as in Scotland; by difference of language and 
religion, as in Ireland; and by the further difference, as 
in India, caused by the relative position of foreigners 
and natives, conquerors and conquered, it is indispen¬ 
sable. In such cases it is only by a careful attempt 
to map the moral and intellectual condition of a, people 
that we can understand either the extent of their 
knowledge or of their ignorance, discover either what 
they possess or what they need, and adapt the means 
employed to the end we desire to accomplish. ^ In a 
recent investigation into the state of education in the 
Highlands of Scotland, it was proved that thousands 
could not read, natives of a country where it had 
been proudly boasted that all Avere educated. A similar 
investigation into the state of education in India may 
perhaps show, not that the people are less, but that 
they are more, instructed than w^e suppose, and that 
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they have institutions among them both for the pur¬ 
poses of common education and for the propagation 
or rather preservation of the learning they possess. 
The institutions to which I refer will probably be 
found defective in their organization, narrow and con¬ 
tracted in their aim, and.destitute of any principle of 
extension and improvement; but of their existence the 
large body of literature in the country, the Targe 
body of learned men who hand it down from age to 
age, and the large 
can 


proportion of the population that 
read and write, are proofs. Of course, I do not 
mean to intimate that their existence has been 
hitherto unknown, hut that their number, their 
efficiency, their resources and the possibility of employ¬ 
ing them as auxiliaries in the promotion of education 
have not been sufficiently considei’ed. 

4. To whatever extent such institutions may 
exist, and in whatever condition they may be found, 
stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present 
the only true and sure foundations on which any 
scheme of general or national education can be esta¬ 
blished. We may deepen and extend the foundations, 
we may improve, enlarge and beautify the super¬ 
structure, but these are the foundations ou which 
the building should be raised. All men, particularly 
uninstructed and half-instructed men, attach the same 
importance to forms as to substance, aud as forms are 
merely conventional, it is desirable in the work of 
reform to disembarrass ourselves of opposition founded 
on the overthrow of ancient forms, and to enlist -on 
our side the prepossessions in favor of their continued 
use. Besides, there is a probability that those forms, 
if not at the period of their original adoption, yet by 
long continued us.Tge are suited to the manners, habits, 
and general character of the people whom we desire to 
benefit, and that any other forms which we might seek 
to establish would in reality be less fitted to supply 
their place. All schemes for the improvement of edu¬ 
cation, therefore, to be efficient and permanent, should 
be based upon the existing institutions of the country, 
transmitted from time immemorial, familiar to ;the 
conceiffioDS of the people, and inspiring thorn ■with 
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aBcl veneration. To labor successfully for 
them, we must labor tcith them ; and to labor 
successfully with them, we must get them to labor 
willingly and intelligently with ns. ^ We must make 
them, in short, the instruments of their own improve¬ 
ment ; and how can this be done but by identifying 
ourselves and our imjDi'ovements with them and their 
institutions ? To do this, we must first ascertain what 
those institutions are, their actual condition, and 
every circumstance connected with them that can he 
made to contribute to the object in view. To make 
tins important preliminary inqixiry is the service for 
which I have offered myself to your Lordship. 

B. In obedience to your Lordship’s orders, I 

have now to state the man- 
jicdoofiavcsiigaHon. ncx in wliich I would pro- 

pose that this service should be performed. Tliere 
are two . descriptions of places with regard to which a 
somew'hat different mode of investigation will be neces- 
sarv, viz., first, principal towns or seats of learning, as 
Calcutta, Nuddea, Dacca, Moorshedabad; secondly, 
districts, as Jessorc, Midnapore and Purneah. 

6. With regard to the former—Taking up my 
residence at oire of the principal towns or seats of 
learning, I would, with the aid of my Pundit and 
Moulavee and by friendly communication with the 
respectable inhabitants and learned men of the place, 
make an enumeration or list of the various institutions 
for the promotion of education; classify them accoi’ding 
to the denominations of w'hich they may consist, 
whether Hindoos, IMahomedans, or Christians ; pub¬ 
lic, private, charitable; examine each institution of 
each class with the consent of the parties concerned, 
and . make a memorandum on the spot of the number 
of the pupils; the nature and extent of the course 
of instruction in science and learning, the resources 
of the institution, whether public or private; if public, 
whether they appear to be efficiently and legitimately 
applied,;' the estimation in which the institution is 
held by ithe community to which it belongs, and . the 
possibility ’ or means of raising the character and 
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enlarging the usefulness of any single institution, or 
of a whole class. Having exhausted the institutions 
of one class, I would proceed to another, and from 
that to a third, repeating the same process in each, 
until I had obtained a complete knowledge of the state 
of education in the whole towm and neighbourhood. 
The memoranda thus taken down on the spot and at 
the instant, the fruits of personal knowledge and direct 
observation, would supply the materials from which 
a full and methodical report would be furnished to 
Government. 

7. A somewhat different mode must be employed 
in investigating the state of education in a district 
where common schools and schools of learning are 
indiscriminately scattered over a large surface. In 
that case, fixing my principal residence at the head 
station of the zillah, I would diverge from it in all 
directions to the extreme bounds of the district, 
passing one, two, three, or more days at one place, 
according as objects of investigation of the kind 
connected wdth my immediate duty presented them¬ 
selves, entering freely into communication with parents, 
teachers, and pundits on that subject, examining 
schools, both common and learned, and, as in the 
former case, making my memoranda at the time for 
future guidance in preparing a report. After having 
completed the range of one district, I would proceed 
to another, until I had in this manner gone over the 
whole country assigned to my investigation. 

8. The number and frequency of my reports 
- must depend upon the greater or less abundance of 

the materials with which observation and inquiry 
may supph'’ me. I should commence my labors with 
the purpose of furnishing a. separate report on the 
state of education in each principal town and in each 
district as soon as it has been examined, for there may 
be circumstances connected with the state of educa¬ 
tion in the toAvn or district demanding early attention 
.either for the purpose of I'cmedying what is evil, or 
encouraging w'hat is good. It is also possible, how¬ 
ever, that one district may bo so entirely a picture of 
another, wfith reference to this particular subject, 
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/a separate report for each "will be unnecessary, 
len I sliall have gone the tour of a province, as 
of Bengal, Behar, Allahabad, or Agra, it would seem 
proper that I should then furnish a general I’eport, 
condensing the details of the previous district reports, 
confirming and amplifying or qualifying and correcting 
the statements and opinions they contain by the 
results of more comprehensive observation, and draw¬ 
ing tliose general conclusions which can be safely 
grounded only on an extensive induction of particulars. 
A general report upon school boohs and books of 
instruction, or a separate report upon those in each lan¬ 
guage, distinguishing those that are most useful, point¬ 
ing out.when tabor and money have been misapplied, to 
prevent a recurrence of the same evil, and indicating 
the department of knowledge in which chiefly defects 
remain to be supplied, is also a desideratum. 

9. It will be for your Lordship to determine the 
limits as to space and time within which this investi¬ 
gation is to be conducted. It may either be limited 
to the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and the two districts 
of Midnapore and Cuttack in Orissa subject to the 
Presidency of "Fort William, or, according to the 
pleasure of your Lordship and the Home Authorities, 
it may be extended to the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Agra. TLe moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of the latter is less fully and less accurately 
known than oven that of the former. If experience 
shall show that the information collected regarding 
the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is useful, the enquiry 
might be extended to the other Presidencies. With 
regard to time, 1 have no other data to guide me than 
those which are afforded by the fact that Dr. Francis 
Buchanan was appointed by the Government of the 
Marquis Wellesley to investigate the agricultural and 
coinmei'ciai statistics of the provinces then subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, and that, according 
to my information, he employed the years 1805, 1806, 

and 1807 in his re-searches. • i - • . 

sity and importance of care 
deliberation in reporting, 
education in this country ; 


Considering the neces- 


in 


authenticating, and 
facts on the subject of 
the difficulties which may 
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he reckoned on in every new attempt; and the 
impossibility of travelling during the height of the 
rains in the plains of Bengal; I do not anticipate that 
less time will be occupied in my inquiries, if they are 
directed to be extended over the same space. 

. 10. I have next to furnish an estimate of the 
f expense that will he incurred in 

carrying this design into effect. Since 
your Lordship has required me to include in this 
estimate the sum requisite for my personal remu¬ 
neration, which I should have gladly left entirely to 
• your Lordship’s decision,’ I trust my suggestion on 
this head will be viewed with indulgence. I do not 
offer to engage in this undertaking merely for the sake 
of a livelihood, but support and provision for my family 
is one of the objects to which it is my duty to look, 
'and when I mention to your Lordship that for the last 
six years I have liad a net salary of Rupees 700 per 
month, for the discharge of what certainly were 
laborious but quiet and sedentary duties, your Lord- 
ship will probably not think me unreasonable if I 
propose the same monthly sum as my personal -remu¬ 
neration for duties still more laborious, since they 
will exact both much bodily toil and considerable 
mental activity. If your Lordship, considering the 
importance of the duties to be discharged, and the 
responsibility of the agent to bo employed, that I am 
offering to the use of Government the knowledge 
and experience of mature age and the results of 17 
years’ residence and studies in India, that I shall 
devote my undivided attention to the duty with which 
I may he charged—and that I ask and expect no 
pension and have no other resource whatever; if, 
considering these things, your Lordship should think 
tho sum I have mentioned too low for my personal 
remuneration, I shall be thankful for any addition 
which your Lordship may deem proper. 

11. The other principal items in the estimate 
consist of the establishment I must maintain and my 
travelling expenses. Finding it difficult to fix these in 
my own case, I sought to ascertain from the Civil 
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itor’s Office the amouat of Dr. Buchanaa’s allows 
ances, aad I have learned that a sum of 440 Sicda 
Rupees was allowed him for establishment alone. 
This for me is unnecessarily large, and I have reduced 
it to the following scale :— 

One Maulavi ... ... ... Sa. Rupees 

One learned Brahman ... 

One Writer or Copyist ... 

One Duftry at 8, Stationery 32 
Two Hurkorus, at 6 
Two Burkundazes, at 8 


60 

50 

40 

40 

12 

J6 


Total Sa. Rupees 218 


I have not ascertained what were Dr. Buchanan’s 
travelling expenses, hut it is probable that they were 
included in his personal allowance, which was Sicca 
Rupees 1,500 per month. Estimating my travelling 
expenses separately, and including under that item 
boat hire, palkee and palkee-bearers, tent and khala- 
sees, extra pay to personal servants, and small presents- 
for the encouragement of deserving teachers and 
students, I do not suppose that the w'hole can be less 
than 200 Rupees per month. I should appi*ehend 
that my travelling expenses during eight or nine 
months of the year will rather exceed than fall short 
of that sum ; but on the other hand, although I shall 
be frequently, I shall hot be always, on the move, 
and the saving at one time will balance the deficit at 
another. In regard both to establishment and tra¬ 
velling expenses, I avow that I write in considerable 
uncertainty of wliat is really necessary for the efficient 
performance of the service, and it is quite as probable 
that in some respects I may have over-rated as in 
others that I have under-rated the expense; but I 
trust your Lordship will be satisfied that, upon the 
whole, I have kept within moderate limits. According 
to this estimate the total monthly expense, consisting 
of personal allowance, establishment, and travelling 
expenses, will be Sicca Rupees 1,118 per month. I 
submit the whole to the correction which your Lord- 
ship’s better information may supply, and have the 
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honor to be your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant. 


W. ADAM. 


JP. -S'.—Since writing paragraph 9, I have had 
reason to believe that there is some mistake in the 
particular years assigned to Dr. Buchanan’s survey, 
which did not end but commenced in 1807. 


W. A. 
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l,y His Excellency the Goveknor Gekekai, dated 
Calcutta, the aOth January 1835. 


As it now .seoms an universally admitted 
that education and the knowledge to be imparted by 
it can alone effeat the moral regeneration ot ly la, 
nothing need be said 

Nor will it be necessary here to advert to the ^ aiio a _ 

questions connected with education, which a pi 
occupy the public mind, as to the particular langiia^ ^ 
to be cultivated, and to be adopted in the transaction 
of public business, or upon the various other sub)e^^ 
connected with imblic instruction, because all ibeso 
questions will, I presume, at a very early period, 
come before Counk from the General Education 

^°™But there is one very material fact ^still wanting 
to be known, the actual state of Native education, that 
is. of that which is carried on, as it probably has Dtou 
for centuries, entirely under Native n^anagement. 
This information, which Government ought at 
rate to possess, regards a most important pai’t ot t le 

statistics^of India. A true Vmit 7t 

mind and capacity cannot well be lormed without it. 

But at this time, when the establishment o education 
upon tho largest and most useful basis is become uhe 
obiect of universal solicitude, it is essential to ascer¬ 
tain, in the first instance, the number and descriptions 
of tho Schools and Colleges in 
extent to which instruction is earned; tho kiiow- 
ledf^e and Sciences taught in them; the means by 
winch they arc supported, with_ all the particulars 
relating to their original foundation; and their past 
and present prosperity. The same enquiry will point 
oSt thedveaiy «P^ice, if any. ivhGre the human 
is abandoned to entire neglect. • I 

that the interference of Government with education, 
as with most of the other Native Institutions with 
which we have too often so mischievonsly ^nedd ®d 
mi^'ht do much more harm than good, btill it 


CIO mucii muic; ^- 

“elToves MS to have the whole case hofovc us. hecaiw 
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it is possible that the aid of Government, if 
ference be carefully excluded, might he very usefully 
applied, and very gratefully received, and a still more 
important end might he attainable, of making their 
institutions subsidiary and conducive to any improved 
general system, which it may be liereafter thought 
proper to establish. 

TElule writing this paper, there lias passed, in 
circulation, a letter from the Government of Port St. 
George, transmitting a report from the Board of Public 
Instruction at that Presidency, upon the present state 
of the Government Schools. 

I collect from this document, that in 1823 there 
existed in the hfadras Territories no less than 12,498 
institutions for education, supported partly by the 
endowment of Native Princes, but chiedy by the 
voluntary contributions of the people. In addition 
to these, the Government of Madras have established 
14 Collectorate and 07 Telisildarec Schools. The 
annual expense is stated to be Bupces 24,920. I do 
not know when the Government introduced this 
measure; but if it took place in 1823, as I conjecture, 
a sum, amounting to between twenty and thirty 
tliousand pounds, seems to have been very needlessly 
expended. 

The report describes these Government Schools 
to have been a failure, owing, in great measure, 
to the inelficicncy of the teachers, in consequence 
of their being badly paid and badly selected; to tlic 
ivaut of a due superintendence on the part of the 
local functionaries, under whom they were placed; 
and, as is said in paragraph 10, to errors in their 
original formation. A reform is proposed, in which 
will he found many judicious suggestions, the princi- 
]ial of wliich and one tho best entitled to attention is 
llic inqn-oviug and strengthening tho Central Presidency 
lustilulion. " AVith respect to the Collectorate and 
Telisildarec Schools, it appears to me that more has 
been attempted than was practicable, and that it would 
liiivc been much better to have established a few good 
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ititutions, with well-appointed teachers of evei 7 kind, 

• Presidency, Southern Division, Mysore, Confined perhaps to the 
Onde Districts, Nortliem Circars, Masulipatam. gix* great divisioHS intO 

which the Madras Presidency is formed, where in¬ 
struction. of a superior order might have been obtained, 
and to which Natives of all ranks and classes would 
have gladly had recourse, as in the case of the Hindoo 
College, for the' higher education which is there 
afforded. 

Prom these would have naturally gone forth 
Teachers of the best kinds in ail languages and sciences, 
and, without any further effort on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment, true knowledge must have gradually made 
its way. 

It is not my intention to make any proposition in 
relation to this Report, because it ■will be, of course, 
transmitted to the General Education Committee for 
their remarks and suggestions. 

Upon the expediency of possessing the existing 
state of instruction throughout our territories, there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt; and the point for consi¬ 
deration seems to be as to the mode of obtaining it, 
whether by calling upon the local functionaries for a 
report of all institutions within their districts, or to 
employ, as in England, a special deputation for the 
purpose. The first mode would be attended with no ex¬ 
pense, but we could not expect from it that fullness 
of information and accuracy of detail which could 
lead to any safe conclusion or practical result. 

Nothing hut a close insight into these institutions, 
and an enquiry into the feelings of the people them¬ 
selves, which cannot be made directly by official autho¬ 
rity with any prospect of success, and without exciting 
distrust, could elicit the information and all the data 
requisite for any future measure. The importance of 
the subject would well deserve the exclusive time and 
attention of a commission composed of the ablest of 
our servants; but neither men nor money adequate to 
the purpose could at this moment be conv'eniently 
spared. 
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I am of opinion, however, that by a deputation 
can the object be alone accomplished. There happens 
to be an individual, peculiarly qualified for this under¬ 
taking, Mr. Adam. This gentleman came to India 
seventeen years ago as a Missionary, and has latterly 
been the Editor of the India Gazette. With consider¬ 
able ability he possesses great industry and a high 
character for integrity. His knoAvledge of the lan¬ 
guages, and his habits of intercourse with the Natives, 
give him peculiar advantages for such an enquiry. 
The paper which he drew up at my request will better 
show than anything I can say the correct views with 
which he is disposed to undertake such a commission, 
and the remuneration he proposes appears within 
reasonable limits. His report upon any one zillah or 
section of the territory would enable the Government 
at once to determine whether the task was well execu¬ 
ted, and the information obtained worth the charge 
incurred for it. I should think that two or perhaps 
three years would more than complete the enquiry, 
because, the net-work of the institutions of one or 
more zillah s being ascertained, it is probable that there 
would be found so much similarity in the general out¬ 
line as not to make necessary a particular enquiry into 
the details of every zillah, and the Commissioner, being 
always in communication with the local OfiRcers, need 
after a period confine his Examination to those insti¬ 
tutions which might he remarkable for some peculiar 
distinction. 

If the Council agree in this recommendation, I 
would propose that Mr. W. Adam be selected for tliis 
duty, with a consolidated alloAvance of Rupees 1,000 
for all expenses, with the exception of travelling 
charges, for which he should make a separate bill upon 
honor. 

W. BENTINCK.' 

1 CONCUR entirely in the above proposition. 


H. BLUNT. 

■A. ROSS. 

W. MORISON. 
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STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 

BY 

MR. W. ADAM, 

1835. 

Thk importance of more extended and systematic efforts for the 
promotion of Native education being strongly felt, it has beeu 
deemed a necessary preliminary measure to iostituto an investi¬ 
gation into the number and efRciency of the various descriptions 
of schools and colleges already in operation throughout the country, 
exclusive of regimental schools, and institutions under the imme¬ 
diate superintendence and control of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, To know what the country needs to be done 
for it by Government^ we must first know what the country has 
done and is doing for itself. This investigation has been placed 
under the direction of the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and that body have, in the first place, authorised the pre¬ 
paration of a report, in which it is proposed to exhibit a clear and 
connected view of all that is known, or can be collected from good 
authority, respecting the present actual state of education in each 
district. Such a report will show both wliat is already known and 
what yet remains to bo ascertained, and will thus in some raeasuro 
coniribiito to resene from oversight or neglect, the results of 
former investigations, and at the same time give a right clircctiori 
to the further personal and local inquiries that have been ordered 
by Government, 

The materials for this purpose exist in a very dispersed state, 
but they have been found to accumulate so much, that it has boon 
judged proper to limit the report whicli is now submitted, to the 
province of Bengal, reserving the information tiiat has been col¬ 
lected regarding the state of education in the other [>rovinccs for 
future reports. The sources from which the principal facts and 
statements have been drawn arc five. Tlie first'm the Buchanan 
Eeports, which are deposited in the office of the Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, and to wliiclv ready access has been afforded. They 
originally extended to tlie districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and 
rurniya in Bengal, besides several districts in Behur ; but tlie 
volumes containing chapters on the state of education in the 
Bengal district of jhuigpur, and in the Bchar district of Shalia- 
bad are unfortunately missing. The • chapters on the stale of 
education ijontaincd in the reports on Dinaj puv and Puyniya, 
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of which the former has been published, and the latter 
in manuscript, 1 have condensed, adding entire the tables which 
Dr. Buchanan compiled relating to this subject in those districts. 
The second source from which I have drawn materials is the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, which furnish 
information in more scattered details and in a less precise and 
definite form, but whicli contain much that is valuable 
and interesting, principally communicated in ansAver to cir¬ 
culars sent to different public functionaries by Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, the Secretary to the Committee, about the period of its 
establishment. The third authority to which I have referred is 
Hamiltoifs East India Gazetteer^ (2nd edition, 2 volumes 182S,) 
and 1 have consulted this work ns an independent authority, 
because it is knoivn that the author in compiling it availed himself 
not only of publications generally accessible, but also of public and 
private manuscript documents that have never been given to the 
world. fourth source from whicli I have obtained information 
is Missionary, College, and School Reports. The Associations that 
issue these reports have for the most part religious objects 
in view which are foreign to the purpose of this inquiry; but they 
have under various modiHcatious sought to promote education by 
the establishment of schools and colleges, which cannot hut be re¬ 
garded as valuable auxiliaries to the other means employed for the 
general onlightomnent of the country, by the diffusion of know- 
fedgo. The yf///'authority to which I have bad recourse is a 
memoir, with supplement, compiled by the Searcher ol Records 
at the Imfia House, sliowing the extent to which aid had boon 
afforded by the local Goveriinients iu India towards the establish¬ 
ment of Native schools iu this conniry, and published in the first 
Appendix to the Report from tlie Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, Kjth 
August 1832. The memoir nnd supplement are chieily occupied 
with details of Governmont institutions which arc purposely ex¬ 
cluded from tin's report, but they also contain several notices which 
I have not found elsewhere orpliilanthropic and private institutions, 
In addition to the principal sources of information, I have drawn 
several facts from works incidentally ov partially treating the sub¬ 
ject, whose authority will be acknowledged in the proper places. I 
have not introduced into this report any statement of facts resting 
on my observation and authority, luit have merely attempted to 
bring into a methodised form the information previously existing 
in detached portions respecting the slate of education. The details, 
therefore, which follow must bo regarded as the results of the obsor- 
vatious of others, and as depending upon their authority, and all 
that I have done is to connect tliem Avith each otlier and present 
them in consecutive order. 1 have not sought to multiply details 
except in so far as they are necessary to show the nature and ex¬ 
tent of llio educational means, apart from Govcniment institutions,- 
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ployed for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
country. I have applied for Information in every quarter in which 
it mig^ht be supposed to exist, and while I have faithfully em¬ 
ployed the information communicated, I am fully aware that the 
hiofh repute and salutary influence of several of the private schools 
and colleges, claim for them a more extended notice than I have 
deemed compatible with the limited scope of this report. 

The sufficiency of the means of education existing in a 
country depends, first, upon the nature of the instruction given ; 
secondly, upon the proportion of the institutions of education to 
the population needing instruction ; and thirdly, upon the proper 
distribution of those institutions. I have accordingly endeavored, 
in collecting and compiling the following details, to keep these 
three considerations in view. The report includes a brief account 
of the course of instruction pursued in each large class of schools, 
or in single institutions whose importance entitles them to separate 
notice. Some idea may be formed of the relative distribution of 
the means of education to the wants of the population by com¬ 
paring the districts with eacivother; but iu the present state of 
our information, the notion thus obtained must be very imperfect, 
for it cannot be doubted that, iu most districts, there are many 
Native institutions, of which no known record exists, and tlie 
distribution of the means of education within each district can be 
ascertained only by minute local investigation. The estimates of 
the population of the different districts are still for the most part 
merely conjectural. No approach to actual investigatic^ja was at¬ 
tempted until 1801, during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley, when, by the directions of the Governor General, the 
Board of Revenue circulated various questions oh statistical sub- 
jects to the Magistrates and Collectors, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the population and resources of their respective districts. The 
returns are deemed to have been made witli too implicit a depen* 
deuce upon unchecked Native Authorities; and it would appear 
from the results of subsequent and more minute investigation that 
the public functionaries, irom whatever cause, kept greatly within 
the real amount. These are the only estimates that have been 
made of the population of the districts of Midnapijr, Hooghly, 
Jessore, Nuddea, Dacca, Jalalpur, Backergunge, Chittagong, 
Tipera, Mvmunsingh, Sylhet, Moorshedabad, l^eerbhoom, and 
llajshahy* In 1807, 1808, and 1809, Dr. Francis Buchanan 
surve>xKl and reported on the Bengal districts of Rangpur, 
Diiiajpur, and Purniya. He had in some instances opportunities 
of inspecting the original returns of 1801, and satisfied himselT of 
their fallacy; and his own estimates of the population of these 
three districts, founded on such data as the number of ploughs, the 
consumption of rice, &c., are greatly in excess of the precedinof,—in 
one instance about double, in another treble, and in a third nearly 
septuple.' In 1814, Mr. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of 
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Burd^Van; endeavored with more attention to accuracy than had 
been in any instance previously given to ascertain the exact num¬ 
ber of inhabitants within his jurisdiction, and the amount at which 
he arrived in like manner exceeded the estimate of 1801. Hamil¬ 
ton remarks that if the population of the other districts was as 
much underrated in 1801 as that of those estimated . by Dr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Bay ley, great as the sum total is, it might be 
almost doubled. On the other hand, the population of some prin¬ 
cipal cities has been found by actual census to fall considerably 
short of what it was before supposed to be. Until, therefore, a 
complete and accurate census of the population is taken, we can 
only attempt to judge by approximation of the proportion and fit 
distribution of the means of instruction, in relation to the real 
wants of the country, 

SECTION I. 

Thk IVexty-pour Perguxxahs, including CaLCUTI'A. 

Population .—The estimate of 1801 makes the population of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs amount to 1,625,000 pei'sons,which Hamil¬ 
ton in one place (Vol. 1. p. 190) represents as including the popula¬ 
tion of Calciitta, and in another place (Vol. II. p. 691) as exclusive 
of the inhabitants of the Calcutta jurisdiction. It seems the more pro¬ 
bable supposition that the returns for the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
in ISOl did not include the population subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta Magistrates. No complete census has yet been 
taken of the population of Calcutta. In 1752 Mr. Hoi well 
estimated the number of houses within the Corapany^s bounds at 
51,132, and the permanent inhabitants at 409,056 persons, with¬ 
out reckoning the multitude daily coining and going. In 1802 
the Police [Magistrates riickoned the population of Calcutta at 
600,000, and they Were of opinion that the city, with a circuit of 
twenty miles, comprehended 2,225,000. In 1810 Sir Henry 
Russell, the Chief Judge, computed the population of the town 
and its environs atT,000,000 ; and General Kyd, the population 
of the city alone at between 100,000 and 500,000 inhabitants. In 
1819 the Calcutta School Society estimated the Native population 
of Calcutta at 750,000. In June 1822 the Magistrates of Calcutta 
directed returns of the population to be made from the four 
divisions, and they showed the following results :—Christians 
13,138 ; Maliomcdans 48,162 ; Hindus 118,203 ; Chinese 414—* 
total 179,917. The number of persons entering the town daily 
from the suburbs and across the river has been estimated, by 
stationary peons and sircars placed to count them, at 100,000. 
Upon the whole, thereforoy it appeared to be the opinion of the 
Magistrates from the returns that, taking the resident population 
at about 200,000, and those eutcriug the^town daily at 100,000, 
the-sum would give a tolerably accurate approximation to the 
real. 11 umber/ / / i 
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■r:'^ 100,000 Village Schooh in Bengal and Behar. 

Indigenous Blementarg Sehools^~Qj this description are meant v| 
those schools in which instruction in the elements of knowledge is f 
communicated, and which have been originated and are supported 
by the Natives themselves, in contra-distinction from those that 
are supported by Religious or Philanthropic Societies. The number 
of such schools in Bengal is supposed to be very great. A dis¬ 
tinguished member of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
in a minute on the subject expressed the opinion, that if one 
rupee per mensem were expended on each existing village school 
in the Xiower Provinces, the amount would probably fall little short 
of 1 SI lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that there are 
100,000 such schools in Bengal and BeKar, and assuming the 
population of those two ^Provinces to be 40,000,000, there would 
be a village school for every 400 persons. There are no (hla in 
this country known to me by which to determine out of this 
number the proportion of school-going children, or of children 
capable of going to school, or of children of the nge at which, 
according to the custom of the country, it is usual to go to school. 

In Prussia* it has been ascertained by actual census that in a 
population of 1^,256,725, there were 4,487,461 children under 
fourteen years of age, which gives 366 children for every 1,000 
inhabitants, or about eleven-thirtieths of the nation. Of this 
entire population of children it is calculated that three-seventlis 
a*re of an age to go to school, admitting education in the schools ' 
to begin at the age of seven years Complete, and there is thus in ' 
the entire Prussian monarchy the number of 1,Q23,200 children 
capable of receiving the benefits of education. These proportions 
will not strictly apply to the juvenile population of this country, 
because the usual age for going to school is from five to six, and 
the usual age for leaving school is from ten to twelve instead of 
fourteen. Ihiere are thus two sources of discrepancy. The 
school-going age is shorter in India than in Prussia, which must 
have the effect of diminishing the total number of school-going 
children ; while on the other hand, that diminished number is not 
exposed to the causes of mortality to which the total school-going 
population of Prussia is liable from the age of twelve to fourteou. 

In want of more precise dala^ let us suppose that these two 
contrary discrepancies balance each other, and we shall then be at ’ 
liberty to apply the Prussian px'oportloiis to this country. Taking, 
therefore, eleven-thirtieths of the above-mentioned 400 persons, 
and three-sevenths of the result, it will follow that in Bengal and 
Behar there is on an average a village school for every sixty-three 
children of the school-going age. These children, however, include 
girls as well as boys, and as there are no indigenous girls^ schools, 
if we take the male and female children to be in equal or nearly 
equal proportions, there will appear to be an indigenous elementaiy 
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school for every thirty-one or thirty-two boys. The estimate of 
100,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar is confirmed by a 
consideration of the number of villages in those two provinces. 
Their number has been officially estimated at 150,748, of which, 
not all, but most have each a school. If it be admitted that there 
is so large a proportion as a third of the villages that have no 
schools, there will still be 100,000 that have them. Let it be 
admitted that these calculations from uncertain premises are 
only distant approximations to the truth, and it will still 
appear that the system of village schools is extensively prevalent; 
that the desire to give education to their male children must be 
deeply seated in the minds of parents even of the humblest classes 
and that these are the institutions, closely interwoven as they are 
with the habits of tbe people and the customs of the country, 
through which primarily, although not exclusively, we may hope to 
Improve the morals and intellect of the Native population. 

It is not, however, in the present state of these schools, that’ 
they can be regarded as valuable instruments for this purpose. 
The benefits resulting from them are hut small, owing partly to 
the incompetcyicy of the instructors, and partly to the early age 
at which through the poverty of the parents the children are 
removed. The education of Bengalee children, as has been just 
stated, generally commences when they are five or six years old 
and terminates in five years, before the mind can be fully awaken¬ 
ed to a sense of the advantages of knowledge or the reason suffi¬ 
ciently matured to acquire it. The teachers depend entirely upon 
their scholars for subsistence, and being little respected and poorly 
rewarded, there is no encouragement for persons of character, 
talent or learning to engage in the occupation. These schools are 
generally held in the bouses of some of the most respectable 
native inhabitants or very near them. All the children of the* 
family are educated in the vernacular language of the country ; 
and in order to increase the emoluments of the teachers, they are 
alhnved to introduce, as pupils, as many respectable children as 
they can pi’ocure in the neighborhood. The scholars begin with 
tracing the vowels and consonants with the finger on a sand-board 
and afterwards on the floor with a pencil of steatite or white 
crayon; and this exercise is continued for eight or ten days. They 
are next instructed to write on the palm-leaf with a reeJ-pen held 
in the fist not with the fingers, and with ink made of charcoal 
which rubs out, joining vowels to the consonants, forming com¬ 
pound letters, syllables, and words, and learning tables of 
numeration, money, weight, and measure, and the correct mode 
of writing the distinctive names of persons, castes, and 
places. This is continued about a year. The iron style is now 
used only by the teacher in sketching on the palm-leaf the 
letters which the scholars are required to trace with ink. 
They are next advanced to the study of arithmetic and the use of 
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^le plantain-leaf in writin<y with ink made of lamp-black, whi^ch 
is continued about six months, during which they are taught ad¬ 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and the simplest 
cases of the mensuration of land and commercial and agricultural 
accounts, together \vith the modes of address proper in writing 
letters to different persons. The last stage of this limited course 
of instruction is that in which the scholars are taught to write 
\^dth lamp-black ink oh paper, and are further instructed in agri¬ 
cultural and commercial accounts and in the composition of letters. 
In country places the rules of arithmetic are principally applied to 
agricultural and in towns to commercial accounts ; but in both 
town and country schools the instruction is superficial and defec¬ 
tive. It may be safely affirmed that in no instance whatever is 
the orthography of the language of the country acquired in those 
schools, for although in some of them two or three of the more 
advanced boys write out small portions of the most popular poetical 
compositions of the country, yet the manuscript copy itself is so 
inaccurate that they only become confirmed in a most vitiated 
manner of spelling, which the imperfect qualifications of the 
teacher do not enable bim. to correct. The scholars are entirely 
without instruction, both literary and oral, regarding the personal 
virtues and domestic and social duties. The teacher, in virtue of 
his character, or in the way of advice or reproof, exercises 
moral influence on the character of his pupils. For the sake of 
})ay, he performs a menial service in the spirit of a menial. 
On the other hand, there is no text or school-book used containing 
any moral truths or liberal knowledge, so that education being 
limited entirely to accounts, tends rather to narrow the mind and 
confine its attention to sordid gain, than to improve the heart and 
enlarge the understanding. This description applies, as far as I at 
present know, to all indigenous elementary schools throughout 
Bengal. 

The number of such schools in Calcutta is considerable, A 
very minute inquiry respecting them was instituted when the 
Calcutta School Society was formed in 1S18-19. The result was 
that the number within the legal limits of Calcutta was 211, in 
which 4,908 children received iustruction. Assuming the returns 
of the Hindoo and Mahomedan population of Calcutta made in 
1822 to be correct, this number is about oiie-thiid the number of 
Native children capable of receiving instruction, the other two- . 
thirds being without the means of instruction in institutions of 
Native origin. In 1821, of these schools 115, containing 
.8,828 scholars, received books from the School Society, and 
were exainined and superintended by its officers and 
> while 96 schools, containing 1,080 scholars, continued 
entirely unconnected with that Societ}^ In 1829, the date of the 
fifth report of the School Society, the number of schools in con- 
nectpii with it had been reduced to 81 ^ and since tliat date tliero 
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has been no account given to the public of the Society's op^a- 
tions. There is no reason to suppose that the indigenous scliools 
unconnected with it are less numerous than when their condition 
was first investigated in 1818-19 : on the contrary, the impulse 
which -education has since received in Calcutta has most probably 
increased both their number and efficiency. 

The improvements introduced by the School Society into the 
schools in immediate connection with it are various. Printed, 
instead oP manuscript, school-books are now in common use. The 
l)ranches formerly taught are now taught more thoroughly ; and 
instruction is extended to subjects formerly neglected, viz., the 
orthography of the Bengalee language, geography, and moral 
truths and obligations. The mode of instruction has been im¬ 
proved. Formerly the pupils were arranged in different divisions 
according as they were learning to write on the ground with chalk, 
on the palm-leaf, on the plantain-leaf, and on paper, respectively ; 
and each boy was taught separately by the school-master in a 
distinct lesson. The system of teaching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging the boys in classes, formed with refer¬ 
ence to similarity of ability or proficiency, has been adopted ; and 
as in some instances it has enabled the teachers to increase the 
number of their pqpils very considerably, and therebj^ their own 
emoluments, it is hoped that it will ultimately have the effect of 
encouraging men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties 
of instructors of youth. A system of superinteudence has been 
organized by the appointment of a Pundit and a Sircar, to each 
of the four divisions into wdnch the schools are distributed. They 
separately attend two different schools in the morning and two 
in the evening, staying at least one hour at each school, during 
which time they explain to the teachers any parts of the lessons 
they do not fully comprehend, and examine such of the boys as 
they think proper in their different acquirements. The destina¬ 
tions of the Pandits and Sircars are frequently changed, and each 
of them keeps a register, containing the day of the month ; the 
time of going to, and leaving, each school ; the names of tlie 
boys examined ; the page and place of the book in which they 
were examined ; and the names of the school-masters in their own 
hand-writing,—which registers are submitted to the Secretaries of 
the Society every week through the head Pundit. Further 
examinations, both public and private, yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, as necessity or convenience dictated, have been held in 
the presence of respectable Europeau and Native gentlemen, when 
gratuities were given to deserving teachers, and prize-books to the 
best scholars, as well as books bestowed for the current use of the 
schools. The tendency of all these measures to raise the character 
and qualifications of the teachers must be apparent, and it is with 
reference to this tendency that the labors of the Calcutta School 
Society have received the special approbation of the Court of 




of Directors approve of ike School Society*s operaliomf^ 

Z^^^^^ctors. In 3 825 the Court, in confirming- the grant <>r 
^l:^^3ptupees 500 per month wbicli had been made to this Society by' 
the Local Government, made the following remarks : The 

(Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the ifidigenous schools. 
This last object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since 
it is upon the cliaracter of the indigenous schools that the educa¬ 
tion of the great mass of the population must ultimately depend. 
By training up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the 
eventual extension of improved education to a portion of the 
Natives of India far exceeding that which any elementary in¬ 
struction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching/'’ In consequence of the reduction of the 
Society’s means, the examinations have been discontinued since 
1833. ITnequivocal testimony is borne to the great improvement 
effected by the exertions of the School Society, both in the 
methods of instruction employed in the indigenous schools of 
Calcutta, and in the nature and amount of knowledge commu¬ 
nicated ; and I have thus fully explained the operations of this 
benevolent Association, because they appear to me to present an 
admirable model, devised by a happy combination of European 
and Native philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by 
fifteen years’ experience, on which model, under the fostering 
care of Government, and at comparatively little expense, a more* 
extended plan might be framed for improving the entire system 
of indigenous elementary schools throughout the country. 

In theseschools the Bengalee language only is employed as the 
medium of instruction ; but liie children of Mahomedans, as well 
as the various castes of Hindoos, are received without distinction. 
Mahomedans have no indigenous elementary schools peculiar to 
themselves, nor have they any regular system of private tuition. 
Every father does what he can for the instruction of his children, 
either personally or by hiring a tutor; but few fathers, however 
qualified for the task, can spare from their ordinary avocations the 
time necessary for the performance of such duties, and hired 
domestic instructors, tliongli unquestionably held in more honor 
than among Hindoos, and treated with great respect by their pupils 
and employers, are always ill-paid and often superannuated,—men, 
in short, who betake themselves to that occupation only when they 
have ceased from age to be fit for any other. There are, moreover, 
few who are qualified to instruct their children, and fewer who are 
able to employ a tutor. 

It cannot be doubted that there are many indigenous ele¬ 
mentary schools in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs beyond the limits 
of Calcutta; but I have not met with any account of their number 
or condition. As far as appears from any document or publication 
within my reach, less information is possessed respecting the state 
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of education in' this district, containing the metropolis of 
country, than in several distant and less civilized districts of 
Bengal. The only reference to such schools in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, I find in one of the reports of the Calcutta School 
Society, which in 1819 received applications from many school¬ 
masters beyond the Mahratta Ditch, that they also might be 
permitted to partake of its benefits j but it was not then deemed 
advisable to extend the connections of the Society, and the applica¬ 
tions do not appear to have been subsequently renewed. 

• Mementary Schools not Indigenous. —Besides the indigenous 
elementary schools in connection with the Calcutta School Society, 
that Assogiatiou originally established five elementary schools which 
it entirely controlled and supported. These schools were estab¬ 
lished on the ground that Native schools which exist by the 
support and under the control of Europeans or Societies, should be 
good of their kind rather than numerous; adapted rather to im¬ 
prove by serving as models than to supersede the established 
seminaries of the country; designed rather to educate the children 
of the poor than the numerous youth of this country whose parents 
are able and willing to pay for their instruction,—a sound and 
judicious rule which, it may be feared, has been often neglected. 
The great expenditure necessary to be incurred for these schools 
and the limited and irregular attendance, led to the transfer of 
three of them to the \pare of the Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society. Another of these schools was situated 
in a quarter of tlie city chiefly occupied by Musalmans to whom 
the Bengalee is not the current .medium of communication. A 
zealous and respectable Maliomedan member of the Committee 
of the Society personally superintended it, and it was placed under 
a teacher of Hindustani wdio, without excluding Bengali, gave 
instruction through elementary works in the Persian and Nagree 
characters. This school was discontinued, which is the more to be 
regretted as it was perhaps tho only elementary public school for 
that portion of the inhabitants of Calcutta who speak Hindus¬ 
tani. The remaining school was situated at Arpuly, and was 
in operation under the personal superintendence of the Secretary 
of the School Society until the beginning of 1833, when, in conse¬ 
quence of the insolvency of the treasurers and the loss of many of 
the most valuable subscribers, it was relinquished. The house in 
which the school had till then been conducted, was so old that it 
could not be repaired, and a new one would have cost a large sum 
than the School Society could afford. Any attempt at that time 
to revive the interest of the public in the Society would probably 
have failed in consequence of the general distress ; "^but it would 
certainly be attended with more success at the present timp. Ac¬ 
cording to the last report, it contained about 225 boys, who were 
instructed by a Pundit and four Native teachers, and were divided 
into eleven classes, occupied with different Bengalee studies from 
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Alphabet upwards. . They were taught reading, writing, spelling, 
inmar, and arithmetic, arid th^ plan on which the duties of th^' 
school were conducted was nearly similar to that of English school. 
In order to afford sufficient time for the boys to. ’acquire a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of Bengalee before they began to learn English, 
no pupil was admitted into the school above eight years of age. 
The scholars were promoted to the Society's English School or to 
the Hindu College as a reward for their proficiency in Bengalee, 
the study of -which they were required to continue until they 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language. This attention 
to the cultivation of the language of the country, the chief 
medium through which instruction can be conveyed to the 
people, was a highly gratifying feature in the operations of this 
Society; and an additional advantage of the school at Arpuly 
was the example which it afforded to the whole of the indigenous 
schools. The best proof of the estimation in which it was held by 
the Native inhabitants of the neighborhood, was the frequent 
earnest solicitation received from the most respectable Natives to 
have their children educated in it. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the operations of a Society, 
conducted with so much judgment and success, should be thus 
crippecl and curtailed. - • 

The Calcutta Biocesan CommiUee the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has several 
elementary schools in the neighborhood of Calcutta. The follow¬ 
ing is a synopsis of their number, and of the average daily atten¬ 
dance at each, extracted from the last report (1834.) 
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Besides reading, writing, ciphering, grammar, and geograpRyf-^ 
it is a feature of these, and I believe all other Missionary schools, * 
whether Bengali or English, that religious instruction is given 
to the scholars. The books employed for this purpose are the 
Gospels, Watts^ Catechism, Ellertou^s Dialogues on Scripture 
History, the History of Joseph, &o., &c. The Native mode ot 
writing on stand, palm-leaves, and plantain-leaves, is adopted in 
these schools. ^ 

The Calcutta Church Missionary Associatio?i has thirteen ele¬ 
mentary schools, partly in the town and partly in the villages, the • 
average number of children receiving instruction being about GOO. 
There is also a Christian school on the Mission-premises at Mirza*- 
pur, containing about seventy scholars, and a separate school for 
the Mahomedau population averaging thirty-nine boys. In 
connection with this Association, but not under its immediate 
direction, there is also a school at Beyala near Kidderpur, con¬ 
taining about 100 scholars. The course of instruction pursued in 
the schools is explained to consist in grammar, geography, reading 
the bid and new testaments, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
They are chiefly intended for the lower classes of the population, 
and it is considered by this Association that more need hardly be 
attempted in their behalf than elementary instruction. The early 
removal of the children from school is greatly lamented. 

In the villages to the south of Tolly^s Nullah there are three 
elementary boys^ schools, supported by the Ladies* Society, connected 
with the Loll Bazar * Missionary Society, and thereby with the 
Serampur Mission. The following are tlie names of the villages, 
and the number of the scholars in attendance: In the school at 
Dehipiir there are twenty in attendance; at Balarampore about 
forty-five; and at Lakhyantipur forty-four. At ‘ Anundapur, 
also, au estate in the Soonderbiins belonging to Serampur College, 
is a boys^ elementary school supported by the Serampur Mission, 
the attendance fifty-two. 

Formerly there were several schools in Calcutta supported by 
the Beyigal xluxiliary Missionary Society in connection with the 
London IMissiouary Society. The Bengali language only was 
taught, much lime and labor was bestowed, and much expense in¬ 
curred; but the Committee of the Society remark that during the 
last five or six years the desire to obtain a knowledge of the English 
language has been so great that a school in which this was not 
taught, was sure to dwindle away. To continue the schools on the 
old plan was deemed a waste of time and money, and to commence 
the new plan was impossible, both for want of funds and of qualified 
superintendence. The schools, therefore, in and about Calcutta, 
have been discontinued, with the exception of one at Kristnapur, 
at which from 10 to 20 children attend. It thus appears 
that the desire to obtain an acquaintance with English tends 
to the neglect of the vernacular language and has led to the 
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Continuance of elementaiy schools. These effects are not neces¬ 
sary, for the study of the two lang’uages may be combined with 
advantage as the labors of the School Society show; but 
they are effects which are naturally produced in the circum¬ 
stances of this country upon ignorance and youth, and it 
should be deemed an important object to counteract them. At 
Kidderpur, where this Society has a iMissionary Station; there are 
five other elementary schools containing about 260 boys, whose 
progress in the various branches taught is stated to be en¬ 
couraging and satisfactory. 

Indigenom Schools of Learning .—Ward in his work on the 
Hindoos has given, on the whole, a correct account of the state of 
indigenous learning and of the institutions by which it is pre¬ 
served among the Hindoos. The principle which secures the 
perpetuation of these institutions, as long as the Hindoo religion 
subsists and is professed by the mass of the people and by a 
majority of the wealthy and powerful, is that it is deemed an act 
of religious merit to acquire a knowdedge of the Hindoo shastras, 
or to extend the knowledge of them either by direct instruction 
or by pecuniary support or assistance given either to scholars or 
teachers. Hence the privations to which the students submit in 
the prosecution of the prescribed course of study ; the disinterest¬ 
edness of the teachers in bestowing their instructions gratuitously 
with the addition, always of shelter, often of food, and sometimes 
of clothing ; and the liberality of landholders and others shown 
by occasional endowments of land and frequent gifts of money 
both to teachers and scholars on the occasion of funeral feasts, 
weddings, dedications, &c. The number of such institutions 
throughout the country is unknown, nor are sufiicient data 
possessed on which to rest a probable conjecture. In tlic district 
of Dinujpur, Dr. Euclianan found only 16, and in that of 
Purniya not less than 119,—a difference between two neighbouring 
districts in which some mistake may be suspected. The estimates 
of the number in other districts, besides those reported on by Dr. 
Buchanan, are not the results of personal inquiries, and less 
dependence is, therefore, to be placed on them. If I were to hazard 
a conjecture founded on all the facts and staterr\ents I have met 
with, I should say that there are on an average probably 100 such 
institutions in each district of Bengal, whicirwould give 1,800 for 
the whole province. An estimate of the total number of students 
must depend upon the approach to correctness of the conjecture 
respecting the total number of schools ; but the following facts 
may help towards the formation of a correct opinion respecting 
the average number of students in each school. In 1818, Mi\ 
Ward enumerated 28 schools of Hindoo learning in Calcutta, in 
which 173 scholars received instruction, averaging upwavd»s of 
six scholars to each school. He also enumerated 31 schools of 
Hindoo learning at Nuddea, in which 747 scholars received 
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instruction, averaging upwards of 24 scholars to 
1830 Mr. H. H. Wilson ascertained by personal enquiry at 
Nuddea, that there were then about 25 schools in which betweeu 
5 and 600 scholars received instruction, and taking the number of 
scholars at 550 the average to each school will be 22. The 
average of these three estimates would give 17i scholars to each 
school. The lowest or Calcutta average, that of six scholars to 
each school, I consider more probable than the others, for the 
instances are numerous throughout the country in which a 
learned Hindoo teacher has not more than three or four pupils. 
Assuming the Calcutta average, and the previous estimate of the 
total number of schools, there will appear to be 10,800 students of 
Hindoo learning throughout Bengal. The total number of teachei*s 
and students of Hindoo learning will thus be 12,600 ; and this 
number is exclusive of a large class of individuals who, after 
having received instruction in a school of learning, and become in 
the technical sense of the term PtmdHs or learned men, from various 
causes decline to engage in the profession of teaching. If further 
inquiry should show that the lowest estim.ate which is that I have 
assumed, is one-half in excess of the truth, there will still remiiiu 
a large and influential class of men who either have received or are 
engaged in giving and receiving a Hindoo collegiate education. 

The Hindoo colleges or schools in which the higher branches 
of Hindoo learning are taught are generally built of clay. Some¬ 
times three or five rooms are erected, and in others nine or eleven, 
with a re.'iding-rooiu^ which is also of clay. Tliese huts are 
frequently erected at tlie expense of the teacher, who not only 
solicits alms to raise the building, but also to feed bis pupils. In 
some cases rent is paid for the ground but the ground is com¬ 
monly, and in particular instances both the ground and the expenses 
of the building are, a gift. After a school-room and lodging-rooms 
have been thus built, to secure the success of the school, the 
teaclier invites a few Brahmans and respectable inhabitants to aa 
entertainment, at the close of which the Brahmans are dismissed 
with some trifling presents. If the teacher finds a difficulty in 
obtaining scholars, he begins the college with a few junior relatives, 
and by instructing them and distinguishing himself in the dis¬ 
putations that take place on public occasions, he establishes his 
reputation. The school opens early every morning by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the open reading-room, when the different 
classes read in turns. Study is continued till towards mid-day, 
after which three hours are devoted to bathing, worship, eating, 
and sleep; and at three they resume their studies which are con¬ 
tinued till twilight. Nearly two hours am then devoted to 
evening-worship, eating, smoking, and relaxation, and the studies are 
again resumed and continued till ten or eleven at night. The even¬ 
ing studies consist of a revision of the lessons already learned, 
in order that what the pupils have read may be impressed more 
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on the memory. These studies are frequently pursued', 
especially by the students of logic, till two or three o^clock in the 
morning. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal—one in which 
chiefly grammar, general literature, and rhetoric, and occasion¬ 
ally the great mythological poems and law are taught ; a second, 
in which chiefly law and sometimes the mythological poems are 
studied ; and a third, in which logic is made the principal object 
of attention. In all these colleges select works are read and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the form 
of lectures. In the first class of colleges, the pupils repeat 
assigned lessons from the grammar used in each college, and the 
teacher communicates the meaning of the lessons after they have 
been committed to memory. In the others the pupils are divided, 
into classes according to their progress. The pupils of each class 
having one or more, books before them, seat themselves in the 
presence of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked, and 
thus they proceed from day to day till the work is completed. 
The study of grammar is pursued during two, three, or six yeai*s, 
and where the work of Panini is studied, not less than ten, and 
sometimes twelve, years are devoted to it. As soon as a student 
has obtained such a knowledge of grammar OvS to be able to read 
and understand a poem, a law book, or a work on philosophy, he 
may commence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar-studies. Those who 
study law or logic continue reading either at one college or another 
for six, eight, or even ten, years. When a person has obtained all 
the knowledge possessed by one teaclier, he makes some respectful 
excuse to his guide and avails himself of the instructions of 
another. Mr. Ward, for whom many of the preceding details 
have been copied, estimates that amongst one hundred thousand 
Brahmans, there may be one thousand who learn the grammar of 
the sunskritu, of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavgu (or poetical liternture), and fifty some parts of the 
nhnharu (or rhetorical) shastras. Four hundred of this thousand 
may read some of the eniriti (or law works) ; but not more 
than ten any part of the Uinirm (or the mystical and magical 
treatises of modern Hinduism). Three hundred may study the 
nyayn (or logic), but only five or six the meimangsu, (explana¬ 
tory of the ritual of the veds)-, the sunhhyu (a system of phi¬ 
losophical materialism) the vedantu (illustrative of the spiritual 
portions of the veds), the paimijulu (a system of philosophical 
ascetism), the vouheshika (a system of philosophical anti-material¬ 
ism), or the veda (the most ancient and sacred writings of 
Hindoos). Ten persons in this number of Brahmans may become 
learned in the astronomical shastras, while ten more understand 
these very imperfectly. Fifty of tins thousand may read the shree 
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hhagnvutUy and some of the pooramvs!* At the present day 
probably the alankar shastras and the tantras are more studied 
than is here represented. The astronomical works also received 
more attention. The colleges are invariably closed and all study 
suspended on the eighth day of the waxing or waning of the moon ; 
on the day in which it may happen to thunder ; whenever a person 
or an animal passes between the teacher and the pupil while 
reading; when an honorable person arrives, or a guest ; at the 
festival of Saraswati during three days; in some parts during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two months 
which include the Doorga, the Kali, and other festivals, and at 
many other times. When a student it about to commence the 
study of law or of logic, his fellow students, with the concurrence 
and approbation of the teacher,' bestow on him an honorary title 
descriptive of the nature of his pursuit, and always differing from 
any title enjoyed by any of his learned ancestors. In some narts 
of the country, the title is bestowed by an assembly of Pundits 
convened for the purpose; and in others the assembly is held in the 
presence of a raja or zemindar who may be desirous of encouraging 
learning and who at the same time bestows a dress of honor on 
the student and places a mark on his forehead. When the student 
finally leaves college and enters on the business of life, he is com¬ 
monly addressed by that title. 

The means employed by the Mahomedan population of Bengal 
to preserve the appropriate learning of their faith and race are less 
systematic and organized than those adopted by the Hindoos; and 
to whatever extent they may exist, less enquiry has been made and 
less information is possessed respecting them. It is believed, 
however, that, in the Lower as well as the Western Provinces, 
there are many private Mahomedan schools begun and conducted 
by individuals ot studious habits who have made the cultivation 
of letters tlie chief occupation of their lives, and by whom the pro¬ 
fession of learning is followed, not merely as a means of livelihood, 
but as a ineritoiious work productive of moral and religious benefit 
to themselves and their fellow creatures. Fevv, accordingly, give 
instruction for any stipulated pecuniary remuneration, and what 
they may receive is both tendered and accepted as an interchange 
of kindness and civility between the master and his disciple. The 
number of those who thus resort to the private instructions of 
masters is not great. Their attendance and application are guided 
by the mutual convenience and inclination of both parties, neither 
of whom is placed under any system nor particular rule of conduct. 
The success and progress of the scholar depend entirely on his own 
assiduity. The least dispute or disagreement puts an end to study, 
no check being imposed on either party, and no tie subsisting 
between them beyond that of casual reciprocal advantages which 
a thousand accidents may weaken or dissolve. The number of 
pupils seldom exceeds six. They are sometimes permanent residents 
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the roof of their masters, and in other instances live 
in their own families; and in the former case, if Musalmans, they 
are supported at the teacher'^s expense. In return, they are 
required to carry messages, buy articles in the bazar, and perform 
menial services in the house. The scholars in consequence often 
change their teachers, learning the alphabet and the other intro¬ 
ductory parts of the Persian language of one, the PandnarnaJi of 
a second, the Gnhstan of a third, and so on from one place to 
another, till they are able to write a tolerable letter and tbinlc 
they have learned enough to assume the title of Munshij when 
they look out for some permanent means of subsistence as 
hangers-on at the Company's Courts. The chief aim is the attain¬ 
ment of such a proficiency in the Persian language as may enable 
the student to earn a livelihood ; but not, unfrequently, the 
Arabic ift also studied, its grammar, literature, theology and law. 
A proper estimate of such a desultory and capricious mode of 
education is impossible. 

The number of institutions of Hindoo learning, now existing 
in Calcutta and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, is not accurately 
known. Mr. Ward in his work published in 1818 enumerates 28 
schools of Hindoo learning in Calcutta, naming the teacher of 
each school, the quarter of the city in which the school was 
situated, and the number of • students receiving instruction. 
These institutions arc also mentioned as only some amongst 
others to be found in Calcutta. The u.yayd and sniriii shastras 
chiefly were taught in them ; and the total number of scholars 
belonging to the colleges actually enumerated was 173, of whom 
not less than three, and not more than fifteen, received tlm 
instructions of the same teacher. The enumeration to which I 
refer is subjoined in Mr. Ward'^s words :— 

The following among other colleges are found in Calcutta; 
and in these the nyayd and smriti shastras are principally taught; 
—Ununtu-Rama-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Ilaii^Bagany fifteen 
students.—Rainu-Koomaru-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, eight students. 
—Ramu-Toshunu-Vidylunkaru, of ditto, eight ditto.—Ramu- 
Doolalu-Chooramunee, of ditto, five ditto.—Gonru-Munee- 
Nyayalunkaru, of ditto, four ditto.—Kashoc-Nathu-Turku- 
Vageeshu, of Gkoshalii^Baf/an, six ditto.—Ramii-Shevuku- 
Viclya-Vageeshu, of Shikdarer^Bagan, four ditto.—Mrityoonjuyu- 
Yidyalunkaru, of Bag^Bazar, fifteen ditto.—Ramu-Kishoru-Turku- 
Ghoopmunee, of ditto, six ditto,—Ramu>Koomaru-Shiromuuee, 
of ditto, four ditto.—luyu-Narayunu-Turku-Punchanun, of 
Talar^BagaUy five ditto.—Sbumbhoo-Vachusputoe, of ditto, six 
ditto.—Sivu-Ramu-Nyayu-Vageeshu, of LaUBagan, ten ditto.— 
Gouru-Mohunu-Vidya-Bhooshunu, of ditto, four ditto.—Huree- 
Prusadu-Turka-Punchanuuu, of HaULBaga7iy four ditto.— 
Ramu-Narayunu-Turku-Punchanunu, of Skimila, five ditto.— 
Ramu-Huree-Vidya-Bbooshun, oiHuree-lhdee-^Bagan, six ditto.— 
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Kumula-Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, of Arukoolee^ six ditto.—Govindu- 
Turku-Punchanunu, of ditto, five ditto.—Peetamburu-Nyayu-Bhoo- 
shunu, of ditto, five ditto.—Parvutee-Turku-Bhooshunu, of T^hunf^ 
Jiunigay four ditto,—Kashee-Nathu-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, three 
ditto.—Ramu-Nathu-Vachusputee, of Shimilay nine ditto.— 
Ramu-Tunoo-Turku-Siddhantu, of Mtdunga^ six ditto.—Ramu- 
Tunoo-Yidya-Yageesbu, of Shohha-^Bazary ^ five ditto.—Ramu- 
Koomaru-Turku-Punchanunu, of Teerupara, five ditto.—Kalee- 
Ha-su-Yidya-Yageeshu, of ItaleCy five ditto,—Ramii-Dhunu- 
Turku-Yageeshu, of Shimila^ five ditto 

Hamilton states that in 1801 there were within the limits of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, and as I suppose must be understood 
beyond the limits of the town of Calcutta, 190 seminaries in 
which Hindoo law, grammar, and metaphysics, were taught. 
These institutions are stated to have been maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of opulent Hindoos and the produce of 
charity lands, the total annual expense being Rupees 19,500. No 
details are given, but it may be inferred, although it is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, that the statement rests on the authority of 
official documents. No cause has been in operation in the inter¬ 
mediate period to render it probable that the number of such 
seminaries within this district has since then been materially 
diminished. Mr. Ward mentions that at Juyunugur and MnjUec 
Pooru seventeen or eighteen similar schools were found, and at 
Andoolee ten or twelve, these villages, according to my informa¬ 
tion, being within the limits of the district; but it is probable 
tliat they are included in the more comprehensive enumeration 
mentioned by Hamilton. 

I do not find any account on record ofanj^ pnvate institutions 
for the promotion of Mahomedan learning either in Calcutta or 
in the surrounding district. Hamilton states that in 1801 there 
was one, and but one, madrasa or college for instruction in 
Mahomedan law, but he does not mention its particular locality, 
and it is not improbable that he refers to the institution endowed 
by Warren Hastings, and now under the superintendence of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. There can be no doubt, 
however, *that in this as well as in other districts of Bengal in 
wffiioh we have no authentic account of the state of Mahomedan 
learning, that loose system of private tuition already described 
prevails to a greater or less extent. 

One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was to 
provide a body of qualified Native teachers and translators ; and 
in pursuance of this object the Committee at first sent twenty 
boys, considered to be of promising abilities, to the Hindoo College 
to be educated at the Society’s charge; and subsequently, ten 
others were added. There are thus always thirty scholars at the 
Hindoo College receiving an English education at the expense of 
the School Society; and the selection of pupils, to fill the vacancies 
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which occuv from time to time, affords considerable encour¬ 
agement to the bovs in the indigenous schools. In 1829 three 
of the young men who had received their education at the 
Hindoo College at the expense of the School Society, on leaving 
the college were engaged as English teachers in the Society's own 
school for which they were eminently qualified, and others have 
obtained respectable employment in Calcutta. The Society's scholars 
are said to rank among the brightest ornaments of the college. 

In prosecution of the same views the Committee of the School 
Society in 182*3 established an elementary English school, entirely 
uuder its own management, to teach reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, the vacancies in which are filled by 
pupils selected from, the indigenous schools for their proficiency ; 
and those again who afterwards prove themselves particularly 
deserving are in due course removed for superior education to the 
Hindoo College to which this elementary school is intended to be 
preparatory. It was hoped that this school would excite the 
emulation of the Native boys, and that by raising the qualifications 
for admission, and thus inducing parents to keep their children 
longer than usual at the indigenous schools, it would have the 
effect of increasing the emoluments and respectability of the 
Native teachers. This object appears to have been in some 
measure attained, for in the report of 1829 it is expressly stated 
that several instances have come to the knowledge of the Society's 
superintendence, in which the observance of the rules of admission 
has afforded considerable advantage to the Native teachers of the 
indigenous schools, by encouraging the boys to remain longer 
with them and thereby increasing their emoluments. In the 
above mentioned year the school contained about 120 boys who, 
besides the usual elements of reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic, acquired a considerable knowledge of the English 
language and its grammatical construction, could translate with 
some degree of correctness, had a good acquaintance with Grecian, 
Roman, and English history, and with the leading facts of geo¬ 
graphy, together with the political divisions of Europe and Asia. 
It was at that time deemed expedient to improve the moans of 
instruction by employing a greater number of qualified teachers 
and allowing a larger supply of valuable books and materials, in 
order to keep pace with the acquirements of the students. 

Attached to the Society's Bengalee school at Arpulfj already 
noticed was an English school, the pupils being selected from the 
one to learn English, in the other as a reward for their diligence. 
In 1829 there were ninety-three boys learning English in this 
school, from which promotions were occasionally made to the 
Society’s other English school, and sometimes to the Hindoo 
College ; but this school was discontinued in 1833, at the same 
time with the Bengalee school at Arpuly, and for the same 
reasons* 
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Native Female Seliook.—1\e^ first attempt to instruct Native 
^rirls in Calcutta, in organized scliools, was made by the Calcutta 
Female Juvenile Society, which has subsequently assumed the 
name of the Calcutta Baptist Female Society for the establishment 
and support of Native female schools. _ The thirteeuth report, dated 
1834, is now before me, from which it appears that there is one 
school in Calcutta, containing from 60 to 70 scholars ; another at 
Chitpore, containing 110 to 130; and a third at Sibpore, in which 
20 children of Native converts are instructed. The schools arc 
superintended by a Committee of Ladies, and the teachers are 
Native* women, formerly in some instances scholars. The girls aie 
taught I’cading, spelling and geography, and much attention is 
0*1 ven to rclic^ious instruction. In the Cliiipore school writing is 
also taught, and in the Sihpore school six of the Christian girls 
have begun to learn English. . 

An examination of a number of Bengalee girls^ belonging to 
the school instituted by the above mentioned Society, on the 
occasion of a public examination of the Calcutta School Society s 
schools, attracted the attention of the last-mentioned Society to 
the subject of female schools, and in the report of 1820 it is stated 
that, altliough attempts to promote female education are highly 
approved, yet as members of an Association composed jointly of 
Natives and Europeans, the former cannot be expected to act all at 
onco upon the suggestions of the latter, militating against opposite 
sentiments of very long standing, and it was, therefore, determined 
that the time had not yet arrived for direct endeavors by the 
Society to establish Native girls’ schools under female teachers. 
Tlic Britisli and Foreign School Society, however, in consultation 
with the Calcutta School Society’s agent, Mr. Ilarington, and 
with Mr. Ward of the Scrarnpore Mission, both then in England, 
opened a subscription for the outfit ot a mistress to be sent to 
India, qualified to instruct females born or bred in this country in 
the Lancasterian method of mutual instruction, that they might 
afterwards dilfuse the system throughout the country as oppor- 
tunities olfcred. Miss Cooke (now Mrs, Wilson) accordingly 
arrived in November 1821, and as the funds of the Calcutta 
School Society were inadequate to her support, her services were 
engaged by the Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, and in connection with that Committee she gradually 
extended her labors until she had, in 1824, twenty-four schools 
under her superintendence, attended on an average by 400 pupils. 
In that year the Corresponding Committee relinquished the 
entire management and direction of their female schools to a 
Committee of Ladies wdio formed themselves into a-Society called 
the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta and 
its vicinity. Subsequently the number of schools was increased 
to 30, and that of the pupils to 600, but instead of still farther 
multiplying the number of schools, it was deemed advisable to 
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iDcentrate them, and a Central School was built for that purpose 
and occupied in 1828, since which the eflbrts of the Ladies’ 
Society have been chiefly confined to that sphere of labor. An 
allowance is made of a pice a head to women under the name of 
hurkarees, for collecting the children daily and briugino- them to 
school, as no respectable Hindoo will allow his daughters to o-o 
into the street except under proper protection. °The school 
numbers 320 day-scholars, besides 70 Christian girls who live on 
the premises. The latter are orphans, and most of them have 
been collected from the districts south of Calcutta that have re- • 
cently suffered from inundation and famine. Together with these 
4-0 poor women have been admitted by Mrs. Wilson to a tempo¬ 
rary asylum, who are all learning to read and receive daily Chris¬ 
tian instruction, and are at the same time employed in various ways 
to earn in whole or in part their own living. In connection with 
tho Ladies’ Society, there is also a girls’ school on the premises 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta, The 
luiraber of pupils fluctuates between 50 and 70. Spelling, reading- 
writing, needle-work, and religion are the subjects iu^which in’ 
struction is given. Many of the scholars have become teachers. 
Native ladies of the most respectable caste in societv have butli 
sent their daughters, and in some instances have themselves ex¬ 
pressed anxiety to obtain Instruction. The system of instruction 
pursued is also stated to have met the express concurrence and ap¬ 
probation of some of the most distinguished among tho Native 
gentry and religious instructors. Tlie majority oftlie more lospeet- 
ablc Natives, however, still continue to manifest groat apathy 
concerning the education of their daughters. ^ ^ 

The Ladies’ Association for Native female education iva.s ori- 
ginally instituted with a view to establish schools for Native "iris 
which could not be undertaken by the last-mentioned Society.‘’fhis 
Associ.itiou li.id at one time ten schools under its m.ana"eincnt 
which, for the purpose of concentration, were reduced to two and 
afterwards to one. The school is conducted by a Christian master 
and mistress, with the assistance of an elderly Christian woman • 
and three of tho be.st scholars as monitors. The school is situaU-d 
in the Circular Road, and has about 50 scholars, chiefly Maho- 
tnedan, who receive Christian instruction in the Native lauo-uao-c 
About 30 of the girls read the various school-books, and 20 Icarii 
(o spell, &c. The monthly expenditure is Rupees 40. 

There are three schools connected with the London Mission 
.ary Society m Calcutta. In a school sitnatod in the Thuntluiimva 
Road there are 45 schol.ars; in the Creek Row school 25 : and iu 
the Mendee Bagan school 28; in all 108. In these schools the 
girls are taught rc.admg, writing and arithmetic, besides plain 
needle-work and marking. In order to assist in supportino- the 
schools, It is intended to receive plain work, to be char"t^ at a 
very moderate rate. ® 
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Ifc has already been mentioned that 70 orphans are lodged 
and educated in the Central School belonging to the Ladies' Society 
for Native Female Education j and it is now proposed to build a 
suitable separate establishment for the reception of one hundred 
Native orphan girls. It is intended that these children shall re¬ 
ceive a good plain education both in their own and in the English 
language, be trained to habits of industry and usefulness,"^and 
remain in the institution until they marry. A' public subscription 
has been opened, and it is contemplated to purchase ground on the 
bank of the river, four or five miles north of Calcutta, where land 
can be bought comparatively cheap. 


SECTION II. 


The District of Midnapore. 

Foundation ,—This district is in the province of Orissa, but it 
has been so long attached to Bengal that it may be considered a 
component part of the province. The language chiefly spoken is 
Bengalee intermixed in the west with the Ooria. The great bulk 
of the people live a sober, regular and domestic life, and .are less 
litigious than tho inhabitants of the neighboring district. In 
this district there is much jungle, and between the cultivated 
plains and the thick jungles are situated the villages of the 
Sontals, a mild and inollcusive but degraded race with whom the 
rest ot the inhabitants refuse to associate. The Santals or Sontals 
arc stated by ATr. Stirling to be a tribe of Coles. In the north- 
easi era quarter of this district theChoars, formidable banditti, long 
resisted tlie aiitliority of Government and committed the most 
atrocious barbarities; but they are now eflbctually subdued. In 
3S0J. tho population was roughly estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 
one-seventh were supposed to be Arahomedans. 

IndigenoHH Flcmcuiary Schools .—In every village Ihcfe are 
schools for teaching the Bengalee language and accounts to 
children in poor circumstances; but no investigation into their 
number or condition appears to have been instituted. The teachers, 
tliougli qualified for what they undertake, are persons in no way 
respecUxblc, their rank in life being low, their emolument scanty, 
and sometimes their character publicly tainted without any injury 
to their interests. The cliildreu sit in the open air or under a 
shed and learn to read, write, and cast accounts, tho charge for 
schooling being gener.ally from one to two annas per month. In 
opulent Hindoo families teachers are retained as servants. 

Lidlgenoiis Schools of Learning .—Hamilton states that in this 
district there .arc no schools where the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
laws are taught. There was formerl}' a Alahomedan college in 
the town of ATidnapore, and even yet the establishment is said to 
exist, hut no law is taught. Persian and Arabic are tauglit bv 
mania vis who in general liavc a few scholars in their hoiisos, whom 
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ley support as well as instruct. These Persian and Arabic 
students, although of respectable families, are considered as living 
on charity; and they are total strangers to expense and dissipation. 
The alleged absence of schools of Hindoo learning in a population 
of which six-sevenths are said to be Hindoos is incredible, and is 
denied by learned Natives who have resided in the district and 
are personally acquainted with several schools of that description 
within its limits. They are not so numerous as the domestic 
schools of learning which prevail amongst the Mahomedan 
population; but they are not so few as to be wholly neglected. 
There are probably, I am told, about 10 in the district. It may 
be offered as a general remark to account for such incorrect state¬ 
ments, that the greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Mahomedan than to the Hindoo languages and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and retiring character of learned 
Hindoos, sometimes leads the public functionary to overlook 
institutions of Hindoo origin. It is probably from some such 
official authority that Hamilton has borrowed the statement to 
which I refer. 


SECTION III. 

The Distiuct of Orissa Propeti or Cuttack. 


iBopnlation .—According to Mr. Stirling this province or 
district is divided into three regions, distinguished from each other 
by climate, general aspect, productions, and institutions. The 
first is the marshy woodland tract which extends along the sea¬ 
shore from the neighborhood of the black Pagodca to the 8aban- 
rckha, varying in breadth from five miles to twenty. The second 
is the plain and open country between that tract and the hills, the 
breadth on the north being ten or fifteen miles and never exceed- 
iu‘>- forty or fifty. The third is the hill country. The first and 
tlurd are the country occupied by the ancient feudal chieftains of 
Orissa; the second is that from which the indigenous sovereigns 
and the Moghul conquerors of the country derived the chief part 
of their land revenue; and wliich at present pays a rent to the 
British Government, whilst the two others yield tribute. The 
first and third divisions are said not to contain a single respectable 
village, and in the second or Orissa Proper, the only collections of 
houses that deserve the name of towns arc Cuttack, Balasore and 
Jugunnauth. The Oorias of the plains are the most mild, quiet, 
inoffensive, and easily managed people in the Company’s provinces ; 
but they are deficient in manly spirit, ignorant and stupid, dissolute 
in their manuers, and versed in the arts of low cunning, dissimu¬ 
lation, and subterfuge. The inhabitants of the bilis and of 
the jungles on the sea-shore arc more shy, sullen, inhospitable, and 
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uncivilized, and their chiefs are grossly stupid, barbarous, de¬ 
bauched, tyrannical, and enslaved to the most grovelling supersti¬ 
tion. The paiks or landed militia of these districts combine, with 
the most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to the >yill 
of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition which 
render them an important and formidable class of the population 
of the province. 

Exclusive of the regular Ooria population of the Brah- 
manical persuasion, there are three remarkable races inhabiting 
the hilly region, viz., the ColeSj Kunds^ and Sours. The Coles 
are divided into thirteen different tribes. Their original country 
is said to be Kolaut Des, but they are in possession of parts of 
Chota Nagpore, laspur, Tyraar, Pateura and Sinbhoom, have 
made encroachments upon Mohirbunj, and are found settled in 
the back parts of Nilgiri. They are a hardy and athletic race, 
black and ill-favored in their countenances, ignorant and savage, 
but their wooden houses are neat and comfortable, and they carry 
on a very extensive cultivation. They own none of the Hindoo 
divinities, but hold in high veneration the sahajna tree (byperan- 
tliera moranga), paddy, oil expressed from the mustard seed, and 
the dog. The Kunds are found in great numbers in all the hill 
estates south of the Mahanadi. They are small in stature and are 
so wild that every attempt made to civilize them has proved in¬ 
effectual. The Sours are found chiefly in the jungles of Khurda. 

They are in general a harmless and peaceable race, but so entirely 
destitute of all moral sense, that at the orders of a chief, or for 
the most triiiing remuneration, they will as readily and unscru¬ 
pulously deprive a human being of life as any wild beast of the 
woods. In ordinary times they clear the woods and provide fuel 
for the zemindars and villagers. They also collect the produce 
of the woods for sale to druggists and fruiterers. They are of 
small stature, mean appearance, and jet black color, and always 
carry in their hand an axe for cutting wood, the symbol of their 
profession. Some are fixed in small villages, and others lead a 
migratory life. They worship stumps of trees, masses of stone, 
or clefts ill rock. Their language little resembles that spoken by 
the Oorias, the latter being like the Bengalee, a tolerably pure 
dialect of the Sanscrit. 

This view of the different classes of the population of Orissa 
would seem to justify the inference that there is no district of 
tliosc whose condition I am now examining, that more heeds both 
the elevating and restraining moral inlluences of education. 

Orissa Proper, or the second of the three divisions above 
mentioned, contains 11,015 villages and 243,273 houses, exclusive 
of the towns of Cuttack, Balasore, and Puri, an enumeration 
which yields an average of about twenty houses to a village. Mr. 
Stirling, from prepared with much care and accuracy, infers 
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average rate of five persons per house would not be too' 
The entire population is thus made to stand as follows:— 

Village inhabitants (243,273x5)... 1,216,365 

Population of the town of Cuttack.., 40,000 

„ of Puri ... 30,000 

„ of Balasore,.. 10,000 


O/issa^ iis indigenous and Elementary Schools. 


Total ... 1,296,365 


Of this number not more than an eightieth.part would appear to 
be Musalmans, foreigners, and casual residents, and Mr, Stirling, 
adopting the average suggested by the returns most to be relied 
on, estimates the number of children under ten years at about 
one-third of the whole population. 

Indigenous Schools. —Mr. Stirling, in the elaborate account 
of this district, from which the preceding details are abridged, 
gives no information whatever on the state of education as con¬ 
ducted by Natives, either in elementary schools or schools of learn¬ 
ing. In the description of the town of Furi Jugminaih^ it is 
stated that principal street is composed almost entirely of 

the religious establishments called maths a name applied in other- 
parts of the country, both in the west and south, to convents of 
ascetics in which the various branches of Hindoo learning are 
taught. It may bo inferred that they are applied to the same 
use in Jugunnaiith Puri. 

In November 1814, the Collector of Cuttack submitted to 
tlie Governor General in Council several documents, relative to a 
claim set up by ^laulavi Abdul Karim to a pension or payment of 
one rupee per dicin, which had ])ocn allowed by the former Govern¬ 
ment for tlic support of a madrasa in the village of Burbah, near 
Futtasporc, in tlic Mahratta Pergunnahs of Ilulgelco. After a 
careful examination of tlie documents, the claim appearing to be 
valid, the Government authorised the payment of the pension 
with arrears. This allowance has since been paid annually, Sa. 
Rupees 365 ; hut I have not been able to learn any thing of the 
madrasa for the support of which the grant is ukuIo. 

The only other referonoe I have observed, connected with 
education in this district, is in the answer made by the local agents 
to Government to the iuqniric.s of tho General Committee of 
Public Instruction in 1824, to the effect that they knew of no 
cn(#lowments or funds applicable to the object of public education 
in the district. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous, —The Missionaries of the 
General Baptist Missionary Society Imvo, under their suporiu- 
tondence, twelve elementary schools, supported partly by that Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and partly by benevolent individuals, friends of 
education. In the.so schools about 210 children arc taught their 
Mativc language, principally by reading the Christinn .scriptiuvs 
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and religious tracts that have been translated into Ooria. The 
Missionaries have begun to employ masters capable of under¬ 
standing the English alphabet, but still retaining the Native 
method of teaching by writing upon the floor when learning 
the letters, and thus preparing the scholars for reading hooks 
and for writing on paper or the palm-leaf. These schools 
are scattered over the town of Cuttack and neighborhood; and 
there is also another school at Rhyreepore near Cuttack, which 
is attended by most of the children in the village, but the number 
of scholars attending this school is not stated by my informant, 
^Yb.o is himself the superintendent of the schools. 

SECTION IV. 

The District of Hugly. 

Fopiulalion. —This district is comparatively of recent creation, 
being composed of sections from Burdwan, Midnapore, and other 
adjacent districts. A. largo proportion of the surface of this dis¬ 
trict is still in a state of nature. Gang-robbery and river-piracy 
were at a comparatively recent period prevalent in it, and the 
number of w’idows who sacrificed themselves on the funeral piles 
of their husbands was here always remarkablv great. The in¬ 
habitants have the repute of being better acquainted with the 
existing laws of the country than those of most other districts. 
In ISOl, the total number of inhabitants was estimated at 
], Guo, 000, in the proportion of three Hindoos to one Mahomedan. 

ludigcnons Elementary Schools. —On the state of Native 
education in this district I derive many details from the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, in some respects 
confirming and in otiiers modifying the general view already 
given ot' the system of indigenous schools, both elementary and 
learned. 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Hindoos in this 
•district are numerous, and they are divisible into two classes ; 
Jirstj those which derive their principal support from the patronage 
of a single -wealthy family ; and secondly, those which are destitute 
of such special patronage, and are dependent upon the general 
support of the Native community in the town or village in which 
the}' are establislicd. The former are the most numerous, there 
being scarcely a village without one or more of, them. The pri- 
inary object is the education of the children of the opulent Hindoos 
by whom they arc chiefly supported ; hut as the teacher seldom 
receives more than three rupees a month from that source, he is 
allowed to collect from the neighborhood as many additional 
pupils as he can obtain or conveniently manage. These pay him 
at the rate of two to eight annas per month, in addition to which 
each pupil gives him such a quantity of rice, pulse, oil, salt, and 
vegetables at the end of each month as w'ill suffice for one day^s 
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maintenance. Sometimes the teacher, in addition to the salary 
he receives, is fed and clothed by his patron. Such schools hav’e 
seldom any house built or exclusively appropriated for the^ use of 
the teacher and his pupils, The second class of schools is not so 
numerous as the former, but they afford a better maintenance to 
the teacher. In general the pupils pay him from four to eight annas 
per month while they write upon leaves, and from eight annas to 
one rupee, according to their means, when they write upon paper; 
in addition to which he also receives one ^ day^s maintenance per 
month from each pupil. Another perquisite of the teacher is a 
piece of cloth from each scholar on promotion to a higher class, 
but this is not one of the conditions of admission, and depends 
upon the liberality of the parents. The number of scholars in 
each school of either description averages 30, some schools in popu¬ 
lous towns having more, and others in small villages having less. 
The teachers are either Brahmans or Sudras. If the former are 
respectable and learned, they gain a comfortable subsistence ; but 
the majority of them do not take sufficient pains to write a neat 
hand, and they have in general only a superficial acquaintance with 
arithmetic and accounts. Books are not in use in this class of 
elementary schools. The instruction comprises writing on the 
palm-leaf and on Bengalee paper, and arithmetic. As soon iis 
the scholar is able to write a tolerable band and has acquired some 
knowledge of accounts, he in general leav'es school. In this dis¬ 
trict they enter school usually at the age of six and remain four or 
five years. 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Musalmans are 
for the most part private places of instruction to which a lew select 
pupils are admitted, and the teachers being either in independent 
circumstances or in the employment of Government, give their 
instructions gratuitously. Admission is often refused and is always 
obtained with difficulty, and the instruction given to the favored 
candidates is very imperfect and desultory. At Pimdua, a place 
formerly of some celebrity in the district, it is said to^ have been 
the practice of the Musahnari land proprietors to entertain teachers 
at their own private cost for the benefit c^f the children of the 
poor in their neighborhood, a 7 icl it vjas a rare thing to Jind an 
opulent farmer or head of a village who had not a teacher in his 
emplopne 7 it for that purpose. That class, however, is alleged to 
have dioindled aioay and scarcely any such schools are 'now found 
to exists 

Indigenous Schools of Learning ,—The number of Hindoo schools 
of learning in this district is considerable. Mr, Ward in 1818 
stated that at Vansvariya, a village not far from the town of 
Hiigly, there were twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which 
logic was almost exclusively studied. There were then also seven, 
or eight in the town of Triveni, one of which had been lately 
taught by Jugannath Tarka Panchauan, supposed to be the most 
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learned as well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old 
at the time of his death. He was acquainted in some measure 
with the veda, and is said to have studied the vedanta, the sankkya, 
the paianjala, the nyaya, the smriix, the tanira, kavya, the 
gjooratias and other shastras, Mr. Ward also mentions that 
Gundidpara and Bhudreskiourxt contained each about ten nyaya 
schools, and Valee two or three,—all villages in this district. 
Hamilton states that in 1801 there were altogether about 150 
private schools in which the principles of Hindoo law were taught 
by Pundits, each school containing from five to twenty scholars. 
There is no reason to suppose that the number of schools is now 
less, and the enquiries made in 18’^4 showed that there were some 
schools with thirty scholars. According to the reputation of the 
teacher is the number of the students, and in proportion to the 
number of the students is the number of invitations and the 
liberality of the gifts which the teacher receives on the occasion of 
the performance of important religious ceremonies in Hindoo 
families. The number of students has thus a double pecuniary 
operation. As they always derive a part of their subsistence from 
the teacher, they are a burden upon his means; and by the 
increased reputation which they confer upon him, they enable him 
to support that burden. Sometimes, however, sludents capable of 
living on their own means return home after school hours; and in 
other instances, the more wealthy inha)>itants of the town or villaf>‘e 
are found to contribute towards the support of poor students 
whom the teacher cannot maintain. The lirst three or four vears 
arc occupied in the study of Sanscrit grammar, and the next six 
or eiglit years in tlie study of law and logic, with which the gene- 
raliiy of students finish their education, and arc thenceforth classed 
among learned men, receiving from the teacher when they are 
leaving him an honorary title which they retain for life. 


There arc few MahomeJan schools of learning in this dis¬ 
trict. Omitting reference to that at Hugly, supported by' the 
endowment of Haji Moliammed Mohsin, under the orders of the 
Board of Revenue, and about to be extended and improved under 
the superintendence of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
I find mention made of only one other existing at Seeiapore, a 
populous town, situated 21 miles in the interior of the district. 
It was originally supported by a grant of live rupees eight annas 
per diem, made by the English Government in consideration of 
the faithful services of Umsih-ood-din the founder. After his 
death, and in consequence of divisions among the surviving mem¬ 
bers of his family, who it seems had claim to a part of the grant 
for their maintenance, it was limited to Rupees 50 per month, 
which, as far as my information extends, it continues to derive 
from Government to the present day. According to Hamilton, in 
1801, this college had 30 students who were instructed in Per¬ 
sian and Arabic,-and according to the report made to the General 
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^ rnittee in 1S24, it had 25 students who were taught 
only Persian. This institution does not appear ever to have come 
under the supervision of the Committee or of any public officer. 
The report of 1824 further allesfes the existence of certain lands 
at Punclua in this district, which should be appropriated to the 
support of madrasas, but which have been diverted from that pur- 
l)ose. It is stated to be a well known fact that grants were 
made to the ancestors of the late Mola Mir Gholain Hyder 
the shrine of Shah Sufi-ud-din Khan 
together with Mola- Myn-ud-din or 
Mir Gholam Mustafa, private persons 
the superintendence. The grants are 
certain villages or tracts of land to 
be exclusively appropriated to the support of three madrasas, 
in addition to those granted for the personal benefit of the 
grantees. The madrasas were kept up for a generation or two. 
Suit through carelessness or avarice were afterwards discon- 
liuued. It is added tliat there were persons then living so well 
acquainted with the circumstances as to be able to point out 
the estates that were specified in the grants for the sup¬ 
port of the madrasas. The Collector, in tlie letter enclosing 
the report, intimated his intention to investigate the matter, and 
in the event of the alleged misappropriation being substantiated, 
to pursue the course directed in Regulation XIX. of 1810. The 
result of the enquiry I have not been able to learn. 

lilementary Schools not Indifjenous. —!Mr. Robert May, a 
Christian Missionary, in 1814, established a school in Cfnnsura 
on the Liincasterian plan patronised by IMr. Gordon Forbes, the 
Ihitish Commissioner at Cklnsiifa : and in 1814-15 he established 


other schools in and about the settlement of Chinsura to the 
number of sixteen,, with an average attendance of 051 scholars. 
In the last mentioned year these schools were brought to the 
iavorable notice of Government, and a monthly allowance of 600 
Rupees, afterwards increased to 800, wtis granted to enable Mr. 
jMay to support and extend the system he bad introduced. lu 
LSlS, when he died, he liad thirty-six s<!hf)o]s under his siiperin- 
tondenoe, attended by above 3,000 Natives, both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans. In the account of these schools during Mr. 
May^s management, it is stated that in 1816 he established a 
school for teachers, but in 1817 the attempt to rear teachers was 
abandoned altogether, as it was found that few or none of the 
boys were able or disposed to discharge the duties of instructors 
when required. Towards the end of the year 1815, oMr. May^s 
scliools excited a rivalry among the Natives, some of whom are 
said to have formed similar establishmcuts without impeding the 
success of those conducted by Mr, May. All the opposition that 
the scliools received arose, not from feelings of general repug¬ 
nance, but of individual interest. The old school-masters finding 
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that they could not hope to prosper while the villagers could ge^ 
their boys instructed without cost in the Company's schools, were 
very excusablv'’ hostile to the new establishments and endeavored 
to obstruct or prevent them. Thus, in the only instance in which 
a school was violently broken up, it was done by the zemindar at 
the instigation of the old teacher. Mr. May at one time con¬ 
templated the probability that, when the Natives were fully con- 
vinced of the utility of the plan of education which he had 
established, some means might be adopted whereby every village 
might entirely, or at least partly, support its own school. No 
attempt, however, certainly no successful attempt of this kind, 
appears to have been made. It is doubtful also whether the 
rivalry which is alleged to have been excited among the Natives 
led to the formation of schools similar* to those of 5Ir. May ; for 
I find it expressly stated in a report on the Chinsura schools 
made in 1823, that the only independent school that had grown 
nut of the Chinsura schools was one founded by the Rajah of 
Burdwan and placed under the control of Mr. May^s successor. 
After ]\Ir. May's death the number of schools and scholars was 
reduced ; but "subsequently in 1821-22, in the reduced number of 
schools iiearlv^ an equal number ot scholars attended. In 18*24 
the Chiusura'^ schools were placed under tlie superintendence of 
the General Committee, when they were again apparently in a 
declining state, in consequence of which some of the members of 
the Committee in 1827 expressed doubts as to the utility and 
expediency of maintaining them. They were, however, continued 
some time longer, but have recently been entirely abandoned by 
the General C^ominittee. An offer was made to the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Pro|)a- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to transfer the buildings 
and existing materials of such of the schools as tliat Committee 
should agree to continue, and an occasional supply of books being 
also guaranteed by the Committee of Public 1 nstruetion, it has 
been judged advisable by the Diocesan Committee to undertake 
the maintenance of the six most central among them, which 
appear most eligible from their locality and the numbers in at¬ 
tendance. The advantages resulting from the Chinsura schools 
do not appear to be highly estimated. The system adopted was in 
principle the Native one, the practice being modified according to 
that of Dr. Bell. The difrorence between Mr. May's system and 
that of the Native schools is stated to be that iu the latter the 
boys are tauirlit chiefiy by the ear, and in the former they were 
tanghthuore^by the eye. The number of boys under one teacher 
amounted in some cases to 120, and in all he was assisted by the 
monitors, the ablest boys being eniplo 3 'ed to tench the vest. The 
teachers at first received five rupees for 40 scliolars and one rupee 
for ever}" 20 moreand afterwards they" were all allowed one 
rupee for every 10 scholars or ten rupees for 100, which equalled 
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amount usually grained by independent school-masters who 
receive from ten to twenty rupees a month for 103 or 150 hoys. 
Oue case is mentioned where the teacher earned from thirty to 
forty rupees a month, bis school containing’ 300 boys. In 1817, 
the practice was adopted of attaching a Pundit as a superintendent 
to every three schools, and they were all under one head 
Pundit. The introduction of printed books of an entertaining and 
instructive kind and the possible generation of some small taste for 
reading, seem to be the chief benefits that can have resulted from 
the establishment of the Chinsura schools. The system of in¬ 
struction in the sis schools retained by the Diocesan Committee 
will probably be the same as that pursued in the other schools 
already noticed of the same Committee. 

A Scliool Society exists at Chinsura, apparently in connec¬ 
tion with the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, whose report 
states that there are three schools for boys at that place having 
about 300 scholars in attendance. The progress of the boys is 
said to be very pleasing, but I have not met with any other details 
respecting them, as the Chinsura School Society does not appear 
to publish separate reports of its proceedings. 

Native Female Schools, —The first attempt in Bengal, and I 
suppose in India, to instriiet Native girls in an organised school was 
made by jVlr. May in this district in 1818. In that year he opened 
a girls^ school, T believe, at Chinsura, but it ofiered so little pros¬ 
pect of success, that its continuance was discountenanced by 
Government, 

There appears to have been formerly a Bengalee female school 
at lingly, which has recently been removed to Chinsura. The 
nurn])er in attendance is from 21 to 25, and it is said to afford 
more enconragerneut to perseverance than any female school 
previously established at that station. This probably refers to the 
unsuccessful attempt in ISIS by Mr. May, The expense of the 
present school is said to be considerable, but it cannot bo reduced 
without injury to its efficiency. Perfect confidence is not express¬ 
ed as to the result. Time only, it is said, will provo whether the 
benefit will eventually be adequate to the sacrifice. This school 
appears to bo in connection with the Chinsura School Society and 
thereby with the Bengal Auxiliary ^Missionary Society. 

Native female schools were begun by the Seramjwre Mission¬ 
aries at that scillement in 1823, and there are now two in oper¬ 
ation, one called tlie central school containing 138 girls, and a 
second called the Christian village school containing Tl. After 
being able to read, the children are exercised in the catechism and 
in writing on palm-leaves, and read the cIiiKPs first book, conversa¬ 
tions between a mother and daughter, the history of the.Bible, and 
vEsop^s fables in Bengalee. They are next taught to write in 
copy-i)Ooks, and read the New and Old Testaments, the Indian 
youth's magazine and Pearson's geography. They are also made 
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familiar with the tables of Bengalee arithmetic. Nothing is 
learned by rote. Recently young Christian widows, who were 
themselves educated in the Missionary schools, have been employed 
as teachers. More than half the girls of the central school are 
composed of very young children, affording excellent materials for 
an infant school. 

SECTION y. 

Thk District ot Bxjrdwan. 

Fopulation, —Burdwan, in proportion to its extent, ^ is consi¬ 
dered the most productive and populous territory of India. It is 
surrounded by the jungles of !NIidnapore, Pachete, and Birbhoora, 
appearing like a garden in a wilderness. In the year 1813-14, 
Mr. Bayfey, then Judge and ^Magistrate of Burdwan, endeavored 
to ascertain the exact number of inhabitants within his jurisdic¬ 
tion. His first object was to obtain returns of the population of 
numerous villages and towns situated in the western parts of 
Bengal, with a view of ascertaining the general average proportion 
of inhabitants to a dwelling, and from the returns of ninety- 
eight towns and villages, situated in various parts of the districts 
of Burdwan, Hugly, Midnapore, Birbhoom, and Jungle Mehals, 
an average was deduced of five and a half inhabitants to a house. 
Mr. Bayley next proceeded to ascertain the actual number of dwell¬ 
ing-houses in the district of Burdwan, distinguishing them as 
occupied by Hindoos and ^lahomedans respectively; and the 
result was that the district contained 262,034 dwelling-houses, of 
which 218,853 were occupied by Hindoos, and 43,781 by Maho- 
medans. Allowing five and a half inhabitants to each dwelling, 
the total population was thus estimated at 1,444,487 persons, of 
whom the proportion of Hindoos to !Mahomcdans is as five of 
the former to one of the latter. Another statement exhibited the 
total Hindoo population of 26 villages in the district of Burdwan 
amounting to 40,238, of whom 7,382 males were below sixteen 
years of age, and 5,208 females wero below twelve years of age. 
Part of the district of Jungle Mehals has recently been united 
to that of Burdwan, but the population of the former district, 
which was formed in modern times by sections from the districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapore, Ramghur, &o., does not appear to have 
been even conjccturally estimated. 

Indigenous Elementarg Schools. —Mr. Bayley did not extend 
his enquiries to tlio state of education, but Hamilton stales that 
there arc few villages in this district in which there is not a school 
where children are taught to read and write; and that the children 
of Mahornedan parents receive their education in the common 
branches from the village school-masters. No detailed account 
is given of the system of village-schools, but there is no doubt 
that it is substantially the same ns that which lias already been 
described. 
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Schools not Indigenous .— Under the superintendence 
the Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society^ there were 
in 1834? nine schools, five of which were supported by the Society, 
and four by the subscriptions of residents at the station of 
Burdwan, who contribute rupees sixty monthly for this object. 
In these schools there were 754 boys receiving* daily instruction, 
half of whom read the scri])tures, Pearson^s geog-rapby, catechisms, 
bible history, &e. The Natives in the vicinity of Burdwan are 
said to be fully convinced of the beneficial effects of these schools, 
and to show a great desire every where to have them established 
for their children. In.several instances the chief men in the viK 
lage have offered to build a school-house. 

At Bancoora, in connection with the same Society, there were 
seven schools, but in consequence of the departure of the gentle¬ 
men in the Civil Service, occasioned by the junction of the jungle 
IVIehals to the district of Burdwan, the subscriptions in1:)ehalf of 
the schools were mostly withdr.awn, and three schools were neces¬ 
sarily discou tin lied. A new subscription has been ooened, and 
four schools, with about 350 children, are kept up under the care 
of a catechist. The gospels and other useful books are read and 
geography is taught. Petitions are stated to have been presented 
by the inhabitants of some of the neighboring villages, begging 
that ne\y schools might be established among them. 

At Cnlna is a circle of schools in an improving state, also 
under the superintendence of a Missionary of the same Society. In 
1834, the number of boys wms greater than was reported the pre¬ 
ceding year, but the actual number is not mentioned in the report 
before me. More tlian half of the boys are conversniit with the 
scriptures. One of tlic schools at this station kept on the pre¬ 
mises of a respectable Brahman, is stated to liavo generally in 
attendance from 90 to 100 boys daily. 

There is also an elementary school for Native boys, or a circle of 
such schools, at Cntwa in connection with the Baptist ^Missionary 
Society, but I have not met with any det«niled account of them. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Hamilton says that in this 
district there are no regular schools for instruction in tlie Hindoo * 
or Mahomedan law, ami tliat the most learned professors of the 
former are procured from the district of Nuddea on tlie opposite side 
of the Hugly. The .same remark may be applied to this state¬ 
ment that has already been made with refereneo to the state of 
learningin Midnapore. All that can be fairly understood from it 
is not that there are no Native schools of learning in the district, 
but that there were none known to the writer, or to the public 
officer on whose authority the author relied. It is exceedingly 
improbable, from the analogy of other districts, that there are not 
some of those domestic schools of LLuhomedan lenrning already de¬ 
scribed, and still more improbable that in a population of which five- 
sixths are Iluuloos, there should not be a still greater number of 
schools of Hindoo learning. 



Bardivan Schools^ endowments, 'Native Female Schools. 

The following references to institutions of learning in 
district were extracted from the proceedings of the Board ot 
Eevenue at C:alcutta, and first published in the memoir prepared 
at the India House, which I have mentioned as one of my authori- 

Tn September 1818, the Collector of Burdwan was required 
to report upon a pension of rupees 60 per annum, claimed by Ram- 
hullubh Bbattacliarjva, for the support of a religious institution 
and seminary. The Collector deputed his ameen to the spot, to 
enquire whether the institution on which the pension was claimed 
was still maintained. The ameen reported that the institution 
appeared to be kept up, that the nMuihev of scholars pyjally 
entertained w\ns about five or six, and that the allowance h.id been 
sanctioned by the Government during the joint lives of Eam- 
biillubh Bhattacharjya and his deceased brother. Under these 
circumstances, the Revenue Board considered the claimant entitled 
to the full amount of the pension during his life, or as long as he 
should continue to appropriate it fiiithfully to the purposes for 
which it was originally granted. They accorduigly authorized the 
future payment of this pension to Rambnllubh Bhattacharjya, 
and the discharge of all arrears which had accrued subsequently 
to the decease oi' the claim.ant’.s brother. . n 

In March 1819, the Collector of Burdwan applied to the 
Kevonue" Board for instructions respecting oertain payments to .a 
inusiid ami madrasa in the district, respecting which a suit had 
been iaslitulod in the Calcutta Court of Appeal and the question 
ordered bv that Court to bo determined by the Collector under 
Ile<rulation XIX. of iSlO. The establishment in question was 
ill the hands of Mussil-ud-dccn, who was called upon to produce 
his accounts, which he appears not to have done satisfactorily. The 
Collector, therefore, scut his aniccii to the place to ascertain to what 
extent the cstablislnnent w.as kept up. That officer reported 
favorably of the establishnient on the authority of the inhabitants 
of the village in which the madrasa was situated, but without 
• any docume’its to corroborate his statements. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Kcveinie Board desired the Collecor to take an 
opportunity of visiting the spot, in order that he might himselt 
ascertain the groutuU on which a decision might be come to. 
Nothing further appears relating to tliis nuadrasa. 

In July 1S23, the Revenue Board reported an endowment 
for a Colle'-e in Burdwan of 254 sicca rupees per annum, which 
was communicated to the General Committee of Public lustiuc- 

Kaihe Female Sdiook.—The European ladies at Biirdmn, 
in connection with the Calcutta Ladies’ Society, support a school 
which has from 60 to SO girls in attendance. The Superintendent 
is an able teacher who had been employed in the Calcutta (.entr.al 
School, and besides her there arc three sircars and lliree nioiiitois 
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iployed with the different classes. The instruction appears to 
be exclusively religious. The progress of the children is slow and 
the attendance irregular. 

There was a girls’ school at Bancoara, which, in consequence 
of the, removal of all its supporters from the station, has been 
discontinued. 


At Cuha there is. a girls’ school attended by 51 scholars. 
The instruction is of the same character as in the school at Burd- 
wan. 


At Cuhoa, in connection with the Calcutta Baptist Female 
School Society, there is a girls’ school with about 30 scholars who, 
after learning the alphabet, &c., are instructed to write, commit 
to memory different catechisms and portions of scriptures, and read 
the gospels, parables, history of Joseph, geography, &c., &c. Tho 
attendance is very irregular. 


SECTION VL 


The District of Jessore. 

Population ,—In 1801, the district was estimated to contain 
1,200,000 inhabitants, in the proportion of nine Mahoinedans to 
seven Hindoos. The southern portion of this district is in the Soon- 
derbuns, and is composed of salt marshy islands, formed by the 
alluvium and successive changes of the channels of the Gano-es, 
and covered with wood. ° 

ludlgeHOits Schools .—-I have met with no reference to indi¬ 
genous schools, either elementary or learned, in this district, but it 
IS beyond all question that the number of both amongst Hindoos 
and Mnsulmans is considerable. This district is a^'perfect and 
entire blank in as far as information regarding the state of indi¬ 
genous education is concerned. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—The Serampore Mission- 
aties have four schools in connection with their mission in this 
disirict; one at attended by about 25 boys; a second 

Snhihgnnge^ the suddor station, attended by 14; a third at 
Poologhati attended by 20; and a fourtli at Bhnrasapore, a 
Christian village, attended by 12 Christian children; in all 
scholars. These schools do not prosper owing to the prevalence 
of sickness and death among the children. A few boys, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, read Christian books and improve 
in Christian knowledge. 

In the ninth report of the Serampore College (1830) mention 
is made of certain endowed schools in Jessore, of which I find no 
detailed account in that or in any other publication. They are 
stated to have been carried forward in nearly the same manner as 
in the preceding year ; and the late Judge of the district, after 
examining them, expressed his satisfaction with the progress they 
had made. 
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SECTION VII. 

The District of Nuddea. 


Population .—In 1802, the Collector reported that, in the dis¬ 
trict of Nuddea, there were then 5,749 hamlets and villages sup¬ 
posed to contain 127,405 houses, which at six persons to a house 
would give 764,430 inhabitants, of which number he supposed 
286,661 were Mahomedans, but, from the returns of other districts 
since made with increased accuracy, it is probable that the above 
sum total is much under the real amount. Since that date also 
the district appears to have received a considerable accession of 
territory. > 

Indigemns Elementary Schools .—In none of the authorities or 
publications to which I have the means of referring, do I find the 
slightest reference to indigenous elementary schools in this district, 
although no doubt can be entertained of the existence of such 
institutions in considerable numbers in this as well as in orher dis¬ 
tricts of Eon gal. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—The iMissionary of the 
Church Missionary Society at Kishnaghiir has the charge of three 
schools at that station and six at Nuddea. There are about 500 
boys in attendance, and several of them have made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the books they are reading. At the 
suggestion of the Missionaries of this Society, several Indigo 
Tlatiters luwc been induced to establish schools near their flictories. 

Indujenoi's Schools of Learning .—Tlie town of Nuddea was 
llic capital of Hindoo principality anterior to the Mahoinedan 
conquest, and iu more recent times it has been a seat of Brahmaui- 
ciil learning. Hamilton remarks that, as a seat of learning, it must 
liave apparently declined to a very obscure condition, as in ISOI 
tho Judge and Magistrate, in reply to the Marquis Wellesley^s 
queries, declared that he knew not of any seminaries within the 
district in which either the Hindoo or ^Mahoinedan law was then 
taught. This statement curiously contrasts with the following 
details, and affords another illustration of a remark already made, 
that the educational institutions of the Hindoos have sometimes 
been most strangely overlooked. 

The celebrity of Nuddea as a vsehool of Hindoo learning is 
wholly uaconneoted with any notion of peculiar sanctity as iu the 
case of Ecnares. Its character as a university was probably con¬ 
nected with the political importance which belong to it about tho 
time of the Mahomcdaii invasion, as it seems to have been for a 
time the capital of Bengal. The princes of Bengal and the latter 
rajahs of Nuddea endowed certain teachers with lands for the 
instruction and maintenance of scholars, and the support thus 
given to pundits and pupils attracted a number of Brahmans to 
settle there, and gave a reputation to the district. Tho loss of all 
political consequence and the alleged resumption of most of the 
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ndowments have very much diminished the attraction of the site, 
but it still continues a place of learning and extensive repute. 

In 1811, Lord Minto, then Governor General, proposed to 
establish a Hindoo college at Nuddea and another in Tirhoot, and 
set apart funds for that purpose. The design, however, was finally 
abandoned in favor of that of forming a similar institution on a 
larger scale, the present • Sanskrit College in Calcutta. In the 
course of the correspondence which took place between Government 
and the Committee of Superintendence provisionally appointed for 
the proposed college at Nuddea, the Committee stated, under date 
9th July 1816, that there were then in Nuddea 46 schools kept 
and supported by the most learned and respectable pundits of the 
place, who invariably taught at their houses or in the toh attached 
to them, where the pupils wore all lodged partly at their own 
expense and partly at the ex})cnse of their preceptors. The total 
num]>er of pupils who were at that time so circumstanced amount¬ 
ed to about 6S0 ; their ages averaging between 25 and 35 years. 
Few, it was observed, commenced their studies until they had 
attained the age of 21 years, and they often pursued them for 15 
real’s, when, having acquired a perfect knowledge of the shastra 
and all its arcana, they returned to their native'homes and set up 
as pundits and teachers themselves. 

In 1818, Mr. Ward enumerated 31 schools of learning at 
Nuddea, containing in all 747 students, of whom not fewer than 
five studied under one teacher. So many as one liuiidred and 
twenty-five students arc stated to have been receiving the instruc¬ 
tions of one teacher at the same time, but the acmiracy of 
Ward's information in this particular may be doubted. The prin¬ 
cipal studies were logic and law, and there was only one scliool for 
general literature, one for astronomy, and one for grammar. The 
following are the details in Mr. Ward's words : — 

jS//agu Colleges. —Shivu-Nat'hu-Vidya-Vachusputce has 
one hundred and twenty-live students. llamu-Lochunu-Nyaya- 
Yiiooshimu, twenty ditto. Kasliec-Nat'hu Turku-Chooramunee, 
tiiirty ditto. Ubhuyanundu-Turkalunkaru, twenty ditto, llamu- 
Sluiruiui-Nyayu-Vageeshu, fiftocu ditto. Bhoia-Nat'hu-Sliiro- 
nnince, twelve ditto.. iLidha-NatTm-Tiirka-Piincliauunu, ten ditto. 
Ilamu-Mohunu-Yidya-Ahichusputce, twenty ditto. Shri-Uamn- 
Tiuku-Bhooshunu, twenty ditto. Kalee-Kantu-Chooramuuee, 
five ditto. Krislmu-Kantu-Yidya-Vageeshu, fifteen ditto. Tur- 
kalunkaruj fifteen ditto. Kalcc-Prusunnu, fifteen ditto, 
Mndhiibu-Tiu’kii-Siddhantu twenty-five ditto. Kumula-Kantu- 
Turku-Chooramunee, twenty-five ditto. Eeshwuru-Turku-Bhoo- 
sliiuui, twenty ditto. Kaiitu-Vidyalunkaru, forty ditto. 

Lem Colleges. Hamu-Nat'hu-Turku-Siddhantu, forty students. 
Gunga-Dhuru-Shiromunee, tweuty-five ditto. Devec-Turka- 
lunkarn, twenty-five ditto. Mohunu-Vidya-Vachusuputee, twenty 
ditto, Gangolce-Turkalunkaru, ten ditto. Krishuu-Turku-Bhoo- 
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sliunu, ten ditto. Pranu-Krishnu-Turkn-Vageeshu, five ditto 
Poorobitu, five ditto. Kashce-Kantu-Turku-Chooramunee, thirty 
ditto. Kalee-Kantu-Turku-'Punchanunu, twenty ditto, Guda- 
dhura-Tiirku-Yageeshu, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the Poetical IForks are read. —Kalee-Kantu- 
Turku-Chooramunee, fifty students. 

Where the Astronomical JForks are read. —Gooroo-Prusaclu-Sid- 
dhantu-Vageeshu, fifty students. 

Where the Grammar is read. —Sbumboo-Nat'hu-Chooramunee, 
five students. 

In 1821, the junior Member and Secretary of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, H. H. Wilson, Esquire, in pro¬ 
secuting a special investigation on which he was deputed, collected 
at the same time some general information respecting the state of 
learning at Nuddea. At that period Nuddea contained about 
twenty-five establishments for study. These are called iohy and 
consist of a thatched clnamber for the pundit and the class, and two 
or three ranges of mud-hovels in which the students reside. The 
pundit does not live on the spot, but comes to the every day on 
wdiicli study islawdul at an early hour and remains till sunset. 
The huts arc built aiv^ kept in repair at his expense, and he not 
only gives instructions gratuituously, but assists to feed and clothe 
his class, his means of so doir)g being derived from former grants 
by the rajah of Nuddea, and presents made to him by the zemin¬ 
dars in tb.c neighborhood at religious festivals, the value of which 
much depends on his celebrity as a teacher. The students arc all 
full-grown men, some of tlicin old men. The usual number in a 
irabout twenty or twcuty-fivo, but in some places,^w'licrc the 
pundit is of high repute, there are Irom fifty to sixty, ihc wliolo 
number is said to be botw'cen 500 and 600. The greater proportion 
consists of Natives of Bengal, but there arc many from remote 
parts of India, especially from the south. There are some from 
Nepaul and Assam, and many from the eastovn districts, especially 
Tirhoot. Few if any have moans of subsistence of their own. 
Their dwelling they obtain from their teacher, and their clothes 
and food in Yn’csents from him and the siiop-kcepers and land¬ 
holders in the town or neighborhood. At the principal festivals 
they disperse for a few days in quest of alms, when they collect 
enough to sustain them till tlie next interval of leisure. The eln(d 
study at Nuddea is nyapi or logic, there aro also some establish* 
ments for tuition in law, chiefly in the wmrlvs of Kaghuiiand.ina, .a 
celebrated Nuddea pundit, and in one or two places grammar is 
taught. Some of the students, particularly several from the 
Dckliin, speak Sanskrit wdth great fluency and correct ness. 

The account by Mr. Wilson is the latest and probably the 
most correct of the stale of learning at Nuddea. The variations 
in the number of colleges and students at tlio diTcronl periods arc 
deserving of nttonfion. According to ilic respective a\ilhoiitics 
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there were in 1816 forty-six schools and 380 students ; in 181S 
thirty-one schools and 747 students; and in 1829 tw 0 nt 5 ''-five 
schools, containino^ from 5 to 600 students. It would thus appear 
that, whthiu the last twenty years, the number of schools has 
dimiiiished, and the number of scholars has upon the whole in¬ 
creased. This would seem to support the inference that there is 
now, ill the class from which students are drawn, an increased 
disposition to study Hiudoo learning’, accompanied by diminished 
ability or inclination in the class by which the colleges are prin¬ 
cipally supported, to incur the expense of encouraging new toh 
proportioned to the increased number of students. 

Several of those scdiools of Hindoo learning in Nuddea are 
supporjted or aided by small annual allowances from the British 
Government. Thus in 1813, llanichandra Vidyalankara who 
enjoyed an annual allosvance of Rupees 71, in consideration of his 
keeping up a chmqvxri or seminary, died. Application was shortly 
afterwards made to the Collector of the district, and by him referred 
to the Revenue Board, for the assignment of his allowance to a 
native who claimed it as the heir of Kamchandra Vidyalankara, 
but the proofs of his right of succession or qualilications not being 
satisfactory, it was not granted to him. In ISIS, Balanath 
Siromani preferred a claim to this allowance as the son of Ram- 
chaiidra Vidyalankara and his successor in the ehaiipari. On 
referonoe of this claim to the Revenue Board, tlic Collector was 
ordered to ascertain whether Balanath Siromani did actually keep a 
.‘^cminaiy in Nuddea j and it appeariui^ on cmpiiry that he kept a 
c/iiinparf, in wdiicli he edneated eight pupils in the iarka or ngaj/io 
shasira^ the (xov{M’nincnt determined in June IS’R) that the pension 
of Rupees 71 should be continued to him and the arrears paid np. 

In June 1818, application was made to the Revenue Board 
through the Collector of Nuddea, on behalf of Sivnath Vidya- 
Vachaspati, for a pension or allowance of Rupees 90 per annum, 
which had been enjoyed by his father Sukra Turkavagis, in consi¬ 
deration of his maintaining a seminary in Nuddea. The Board 
ordered the continuance of the pension and the payment of arrears. 

In November IS 19, an <application was made through the 
Collector of Nuddea to the Board of Iloveuuo, on behalf of Sriram 
Siromani, for a. pension or allowaucc of rupees 30 per annum, in 
consideration of his keeping up a ehaiipari or seminary at Nuddea, 
which had been founded and endowed by the rajah of Nattore. 
It was ill this case also ascertained that Srirarn Siromani-did keep 
up the seminary in which there were three pupils, and the allow¬ 
ance together with the arroai\s was accordingly ordered to be paid 
to him. 

A similar decision was passed ill 1819 in favor of Ramjaya 
Tarkiibangka, confirming to him an annual allowance of rupees 
62, in consideration of his continuing to maintain a seminary iii 
Ninldea in wliich he educated five pupils. 


V 


Report in 1829 on the Nuddea Colleges. 


In 1823, it was represented to the Board of Revenue that a 
Native College existed in the town of Nuddea in which Ramchan- 
dra Tarkavngis taught the puranas, on account of which he peti¬ 
tioned for the annual pension or allowance from Government of 
sicca rupees 24, which had been enjoyed by his father while resi¬ 
dent in Rajshahy, and which he solicited might he contiuued to 
him in Nuddea." The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make 
enquiry as to the facts stated, and to report the result. He accord¬ 
ingly reported that Ramchandra Tarkavagis did keep a seminary 
in'the town of Nuddea in which he .maintained and instructed in 
the shastras 31 students, of whose names a list was delivered in, and 
that he had done so for nine years then last past. Under these 
circumstances, the Board recommended and the Government de¬ 
termined that the pension should be continued to Ramchandra 
Tarkavagis, and the arrears which had accrued since the death of 
his father Idg paid to him. 

In 1829, the Committee of Public Instruction received orders 
to examine and report upon a petition to Government from certain 
stiuleiits at Nuddea, claiming the restoration or continuance of an 
allowance amounting to 100 rupees per month. The Committee 
deputed tlieir juuiv.f Member and Secretary, and ascertained that 
all those students who came from places more than tliree days^ 
journey from Nuddea had hitherto depended very much upon this 
*«>Tant from Government which gave them from twelve annas to 
one rupee a month, and nearly sulbcod to procure them food. The 
amount of the grant that reached the students was in fact but 90 
rupees, 10 being set apart for some ceremony. The number of 
foreign students Wc'is geiiorally between 100 and 150, and there 
wore'^about the latter number at that time at Nuddea awaiting the 
result of their petition. If not complied with, they would have 
found it necessary to quit the place. Mr. Wilson made particular 
enquiry of the students with respect to the distribution of the 
allowance, and entire satisfaction was uniformly expressed on this 
subject. A petty suraf or podar accompanied by one of their 
number is deputed to receive the allowauci' at the Collectoi b 
Treasury. On his return he divides it among the foreign students 
whose presence in the town is perfectly well known. The podar, 
whom blr. Wilson saw, keeps a shop for the* sale o| gTain, and 
supplies the students with food, advancing them occasional main¬ 
tenance on the credit of their monthly allowance. They are com¬ 
monly in his debt, but he is too unimportant a personage, and the 
students are too numerous, and ns Brahmans too intlueutial, for 
him to practice any fraud upon them. The allowance, he has, no 
doubt, is fairly distributed ; and although the value of the learning 
acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly estimated by .Ruio- 
peans, yet it is in groat repute with the Natives, and its encourage¬ 
ment even by the trifling sum awarded is a gracious and popu¬ 
lar moasuro. There oairbe no doubt of its being a very essential 
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benefit to those students who have no other fixed means of su2')port. 
On Mr. Wilson’s report it was determined to continue the allow" 
ance of rupees 1 00 per month to the petitioners. 

Little is said by any of the authorities to which I have re¬ 
ferred of the schools of learning in this district beyond the town of 
Nuddea; but there can be no doubt that such exist at Santipore^ 
Kishiaghiir^ aud other places within the district. Mr. Ward 
mentions transiently that, at Koo^naru Hutta and BJiatpara^ villages 
in this district, there are perhaps seven or eight such schools. 
At Saniipore there was formerly a small Government endownaent 
wliich appears to be at present in abeyance. In 18‘24<, an applica¬ 
tion was made through the Collector of Nuddea to the Board of 
Revenue by De\d Prasad Nyayuvachaspati Bhattacharyya, as the 
brother of Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhauta Bhattacharyya, who had 
died in the preceding year, for an annual allowance or pension of 
sicca rupees 156-11-10, in consideration of his keeping a seminary 
in the town of Santipore. Enquiries were made as to the cha¬ 
racter of the deceased who is stated to have been a pundit of great 
ability, having when he died about 10 stiideuls under tuition. It 
also appeared by the evidence produced on the occasion that the 
brother and present claimant assisted the deceased in the tuition of 
his students who resided with him, and that they read the dharma 
shasira or works on law. The information thus produced not 
seeming to the Board of Revenue satisfactory, tiic Collector was 
directed to make further enquiries respecting the origin and the 
extent of the endowment and the service rendered, but his final 
report does not ajipear on the records. 

I have already mentioned the nature of the report, made by 
the Judge and ^Magistrate of this district in 1801, that tliere wore 
no seminaries within the district in wliich either the Hindoo or 
!Mvaliomcdaii law was taught, and I have mot with no direct 
evidence to establish the oxisteuco of any Mahomedan institu¬ 
tions. With a considerable proportion, however, of Mahomedan 
population it seems exceedingly improbable that they should bo 
entirely destitute of such iustitutions of education as are found to 
exist in other districts. 

Native Female Schools, —At Kishnagluir in 1831 the Calcutta 
Ladies^ Society had Native female school at which forty girls of 
good flimilj attended; and at Nuddea there was a similar school 
containing about forty scholars. But the schools at both these 
places were about to bo abandoned from want of funds, uosutncicut 
local aid being afforded them. 

SECTION VIII. 

The Djsthict of Dacca, Jfaalvoor, including the City of Dacca. 

Population 1801, the total population of the district was 
computed at 938,71^ inhabitants, one-half Hindoo and the other 
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half Mahomedan. A portion of this population consists of slaves, 
and the sale of persons in a state of slavery is common throughout 
the district. On these occasions regular deeds of sale are executed, 
some of which are registered in the Court of Justice ; and when 
an estate to which slaves are attached is sold privately, the slaves 
are commonly sold at the same time, although a separate deed of 
sale is always executed. In the cirminal calendars generally more 
Mahomedans than Hindoos are to be found, but in civil suits the 
latter from the majority. The Gaur or Bengalee language is 
spoken with the greatest purity in this district, but the men of 
rank becoming ashamed of their peculiar accent, endeavor, it is 
said, to imitate the less correct pronunciation of Calcutta, the 
modern metropolis. 

A census of the population of the city of Dacca was made in 
1830 by H. Walter, Esquire, Judge and Magistrate, and an abstract 
of the results was published in the Gleanings of Science for IMarcli 
1831, vol. IIL, p. 84. According to Hamilton the population was 
estimated in ISOl by the Magistrate of that time at 200,000, in 
the proportion of 145 Mahomedans to 130 Hindoos; and 
Bishop Heber in 1823 supposed that it contained 90,000 houses 
and 300,Ouu inhabitants. The actual census shows a population 
of only 66,000 persons, of whom 31,429 were Hindoos and 35,238 
Musalmans, the remaining 322 being Armenians, Greeks, Portu¬ 
guese and Prcncli. Amongst the Native inhabitants the proportion 
of inhabitants to a liouse \vas 4i-. Of the males 10,024 and of the 
females 7,634 were under 16 years of age. It is considered that 
the population of Dacca must have ralleii off very rapidly since the 
opening of the free trade, for the cliowkeedarce tax when instituted 
in 1814 was levied upon 21,361 houses, and the amount collected 
at an average of two annas per house maintained nearly 800 police 
cliowkecdars; whereas in 1830, the number of houses actually 
assessed amounted only to 10,708, and the number of cliowkecdars 
maintained to 236. lienee in 16 years a diminution in the popu¬ 
lation of' about onc-lialf may be assumed. This falling ('ff is mainly 
attributable to the gradual decrease of tlie manufacture of those 
beautiful cotton fabrics for which Dacca was once without a rival 
in the world. Coarse cotton piece goods still continue to bo 
mnnufnetuved, though, from the extreme cheapness of Englidi 
cloth, it is not improbable that the Native manufacture will ere 
long be altogether superseded. 

Indifjenous FJernentary Schools, —Hamilton states that through¬ 
out tliis district there are many Hindoo schools in which the rudi¬ 
ments of the Bengalee language arc taught. A public officer, in reply 
to the circular queries of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, slates that the only mode of instruction carried on by Natives 
is by means of domestic teachers employed by opulent Natives 
exclusively for thoir own families, but to whoso instructions, as 
a favor, they admit a few of the children of their own domestics. 
It is added, that a few of the middle'ranks of society provide nu 
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-^perfect education for their children by contributing a supply of 
rice and other articles of consumption to a domestic teacher, from 
whose instructions the children of those neighbors are excluded 
who may cither be unable or unwilling to afford their share. From 
these statements, and from the preceding account of the depressed 
state of the principal manufature of district, it may be inferred 
that popular instruction is at a very low ebb. 

Elementary School not Indigenous —For moi'e than eighteen 
years an extensive circle of schools has been maintained in a high 
state of efficiency in Dacca, under the superintendence of Missionary 
connected with the Serarnpore mission. For a considerable time the 
schools were supported by a local Society in correspondence with 
the Directors of the mission; but for some years past their expense 
has been met only in part by subscriptions in Dacca, and the defi¬ 
ciency has been supplied from Serampore. This change is ascribed 
to the cause already mentioned, the gradual decline of Dacca which 
has fallen in importance both through the loss of trade and the cur¬ 
tailing of the Courts of Justice. The jEuropean society is no longer 
either in number or circumstances what it was a few years ago. 
Those who compose it however still take a lively interest in the 
progress of education. 

The schools for Native hoys arc eight in number, dispersed 
throughout the suburbs of the city, and giving instriiGtion to 
about 697 scholars who receive a useful and Christian education in 
the Bengalee language. At first a strong prejiulice existed against 
the schools, but now the children crowd to them and receive 
Christian instruction with delight. On occasion of the lust an¬ 
nual examination in December iSo t, a gentleman, who had taken 
an active part in eighteen previous annual examinations of the same 
schools, stated that the last excelled all that had gone before, 
although a large proportion of the children had been admitted 
since the examination in 18t33. The entire number of boys 
attending the schools has been renewed at least six times since 
their first establislinicnt, and thus each set of boys must have 
remained at school about three years. 

Indigenous Schools of Learmnrj. —Hamilton speaks of certain 
schools in the district in which the principles or rather the finmis 
of Hindoo religion and law are taught, but I have not been able to 
trace any further details respecting them. I find not the remotest 
reference to Mahomeclan schools in a district remarkable for a 
large proportion of Moslem inhabitants. 

The public functionaries in 1823 reported to the general 
Committee that no grants or endowments of any description 
for the purpose of education were known to exist in tlie district. 

Native Female Schools. —There are eight Native female 
schools, in whicli 24*9 girls and young women are' instructed in 
Bengalee, After loaniiiig to road, it would uppear from the 
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published accounts that the instruction is exclusively religious. 
These schools are also in connection with the Serampore mission. 

SECTION IX. 

The District op Backergunge. 

Population. —This district was formed about the year 1800 
from the southern portion of Dacca Jelulpoor, and the Courts of 
Justice and revenue are held at Burisal. In 1801, the total popu¬ 
lation was estimated at 926,723 inhabitants in the proportion of 
five Hindoos to three Mahomedans, many of whom reside in 
boats the whole year. In 1584, a part of this district was over, 
whelmed by an inundation, succeeded by Mugli invasions, aided 
by the Portuguese of Chittagong; from the combined efihets of 
which, it is said not to have recovered to the present day. A 
great destruction of life and property by inundation occurred in 
1822. In the southern quarter of the district there still exist 
several Portuguese colonies of probably two centuries’ duration. 

Indige7ious Schools. —I have not been able to obtain any 
information resp<x*ting indigenous schools, either elementary or 
learned, in this ffistrict, and I can only infer from the known state 
of education in other districts that here also such institutions must 
exist, although they have not in any way come under public 
notice. The Collector in 1823 reported that no endowments or 
funds for the purposes of education existed in the district. 

Native Female Schools. —In 1834, there was a Native girls’ 
school at Backergunge in connection with the Serampore mission, 
having 18 scholars in attendance. The prospects of success are 
said to be pleasing, and the common course of education is pursued 
with as good results as the circumstances and the tender age of the 
children will permit. 

SECTION X. 

The District of Chittagong. 

PopiUatioH. —Exclusive of the ^ifugh settlers the total number 
of Bengalee inhabitants in 1801 was estimated at 1,200,000, but 
this is considered a large estimate when the limited area and 
phyv«;ical circumstances of the district are considered. The Maho- 
mednns here exceed the Hindoos in the proportion of three to two, 
but many of them have adopted the Brahnianical doctrines of 
caste and purity, and it is remarkable also that, although Cliitta- 
gong was long possessed by the adherents of Buddha, in 1801 it 
scarcely contained one Buddhist of hereditary growth. The 
Bengalees live in detached houses, but at stated times once or 
twice a week assemble iu open market-places to buy and soil. 

About 1788, when Arracan was conquered by the Burmese 
a large migration of Mughs into the British territories took place, 
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of whom adopted agricultural pursuits^ but the majority 
became petty traders, while others settled as mechanics. lu 1795, 
and in succeeding years, the migration of Mughs from Arracan was 
incessant. In 1824«, war with the Burmese arose, and led to their 
expulsion from Arracan and to the restoration of the Mughs to 
their native country. 

There is still a Native class of Mughs in Chittagong, the 
remains probably of the first colony from Arracan that occupied 
Tripura, on the re-conquest of that territory from the Mahomedans. 
The eastern limits of the district have not been fully explored, but 
are principally occupied by rude aboriginal tribes more resembling 
the Burmese than the Hindoos, and by Mughs. The former do not 
appear to have aggregated into numerous societies, or to have any 
dependence on a general chief of their respective nations. Amongst 
the Mughs, the men have adopted the Bengalee dress, but the 
females retain that of Arracan and Ava. They eat every thing 
and with any body, but do not intermarry with strangers. The 
southern portion of the district is occupied by poor classes of 
herdsmen and families of roving hunters, who catch, tame, and 
occasionally eat wild elephants, the aborigines of the forests. 

I have not met with any account of the present state of the 
Portuguese population in Chittagong beyond a general reference 
to 1 heir ignorance and impoverished circumstances. Chittagong 
was first visited by them in 1581 where they settled in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and in conjunction with the Mughs or Arra- 
canose, infested and desolated the south-eastern quarter of Bengal. 

Indigenotts Elemeniarij Schools, —The report made by the local 
functionaries in 18’M< to the General Committee stated that there 
were many private schools in the villages around Chittagong, but 
their number or condition had not been ascertained. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous, —In connection with the 
Serampore mission there are two schools for Native boys at Chitta¬ 
gong, one of which is taught in Hindoostanee as its scholars are 
chiefly Mussulmans, and the other in Bengalee as it is attended 
by Hindoos. The number of scholars in both is about 50. In 
the Hindoostanee school, Arabic and Persian appear to be tauo-ht 
as well as Hindoostanee, which would place it in the rank'^of 
a school of Mahomedan learning; but I apprehend some mistake, 
although it is expressly stated in one of the reports that six of the 
scholars were examined in their Persian and Arabic attainments 
in which they appear very proficient/^ 

Indigenous Schools of Learning, —The official report of 1824« 
makes no mention of indigenous schools of learning, and it is 
probable that few exist in this district. It is, however, stated that 
there is much land that has been appropriated to charitable 
purposes^ some for churches and some for the benefit of the poor^ 
but no endowments were known at that time to exist for the 
benefit of education. 
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In 1827, the collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiries respecting a Native institution supported by endowment, 
and to report the resuh to Government. He reported that Meer 
Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of amadrasa, 
and that they then yielded for the purpose of education not more 
than rupees 1,570 per annum, two-thirds of the endowment 
having been judicially assigned to the founder's children in the 
year 1790 ; that with the remaining one-third the then incumbent 
Maulavi Ali Machtulul Klian Kernoun professed himself unable 
to keep up the institution on its then present footing, which 
provided for the instruction of 50 students and for the support of 
three teachers, one of Arabic and two of Persian; that the 
number of students originally contemplated was 150; and that 
the buildinge consisted of a small mosque in good order and two 
low ranges of^ attached houses for the dwelling of Hie master and 
disciples, which were of little value. The collector suggested 
that the lands would realize twice their present rental, if put 
up to the highest bidder by order of Government; and sub- 
nutted that they should be so re-let, aud the proceeds paid to the 
Maulavi in monthly instalments, who in return should periodically 
submit his accounts and a report oi the state of the institution to 
the Board of Revenue for the information of Government. The 
Governor Gonernl in Council approved this suggestion aud it was 
ordered accordingly. 

SECTION XI. 

The Distiuct op Tipera. 

Eopul(itiou,-^\M 1801, the population of this district was 
estimated at 750,000 persons in the proportion of four Hindoos 
to three Mahomedans. This district is the chief eastern boun- 
daiy of Bengal, and its eastern limits are not yet accurately 
defined. The Tripura nation or tribe continue to maintain a kind 
of independent principality among the eastern hills about thirty 
miles wide. In features and manners they resemble the more 
eastern nations, but their princes have adopted Hindoo names 
and usages. The three tribes into which the Tripuras are divided 
are said to speak the same language though varying in character. 
Still further towards the ea.st between the territory of the Tripura 

race and the central inaccessible mountains, there is a wide hilly 
region occupied by the people called Rookies, the Lingach of the 
Burmese and Lingta of the Bengalees, who appear to be a martial 
and predatory people. 

Indigenous Schools, —I have no information regarding either 
common schools or schools of learning in this district. Hamilton 
states, perhaps too positively, that there are not any regular schools' 
or seminaries where the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws and 
religion arc taught. In reply to enquiries made by tlio general 
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ramittee the local agents of G-overnment stated ia 1823 that 
they could not discover that any endowments or funds of a public 
nature exist in the district^ or that any grants have ever been 
made applicable to the purpose of public instruction. 

Elementary School not Indigenous ,—In 1820, a school was 
commenced by the Serampore missionaries at Coniilak, the capital 
of the district, encouraged by the pecuniary support of private 
individuals, but the attendance of the scholars was so limited and 
irregular that it was discontinued. The scholars were the children 
of laborers who needed their assistance in the fields. The local 
agents strongly recommend that in future attempts to spread edu¬ 
cation in the district, the Native zemindars, several of whom reside 
in Calcutta, should be solicited to give their co-operation, whidh 
would greatly contribute to the removal of prejudice and to the 
final success of the design. 


SECTION XII. 


The District op Mymunsing. 

Popidation ,—This district is intersected through its whole 
extent by the Brahmaputra and the innumerable streams flowing 
into it,* and the surface of the country being low and flat it is 
during the height of the floods nearly submerged. In 1801, 
the total population was estimated at 1,300,000 persons, and the 
majority of the inhabitants are stated to be Maboraedans in the 
proportion of five to two Hitidoos. 

Schools .—Hamilton states that there are not any regular 
seminaries in this district for teaching the Mahomedan law, but 
that there are two or tliree schools in each pergunnah for instruc¬ 
tion in Hindoo learning. The district is divided into nineteen 
pergiinnahs and six tuppas, in all twenty-five local sub-divisions, 
which will Qfive from 50 to 60 schools of Hindoo learning in the 
district. The scholars are taught gratuitously, it being deemed 
disgraceful to receive money for instruction. 

Indigenous schools for learning imply the existence of indi¬ 
genous elementary schools, but I find no mention of them in any 
authority to which I have referred. 

The alleged non-existence of Mahomedan schools in a dis¬ 
trict in which the proportion of Mahomedaus to Hindoos is as 
five to two is incredible. 

I have not been able to discover that any Institution of educa¬ 
tion that ow'es its origin to European philanthropy exists in this 
district. 

SECTION XIII. 

The District of Sylhbt. 

Populatiou.’-^J.xx 1801, the inhabitants of this district were 
computed at 188^245 men, 164,381 women, and 140,319 children, ‘ 
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making a total of 492,945 in the ratio of two 
three Hindoos. The number of houses was estimated at 106,0^1, 
and the bjats belonging to the district at 23,000. The eastern 
and southern portions of the district are hilly; but the northern, 
central, and western parts, are flat and submerged during the ra\ns. 
Although so large a proportion of the whole population is Maho¬ 
medan the mosques have been long going to ruin, while several 
Hindoo temples have been erected and a few merchants have 
exchanged their thatched dwellings’for others of brick and mortar. 
An authorized tralSSc in slaves has existed here from time im¬ 
memorial ^ and one of the ^^^^lagistrates. estimated this class at one- 
sixth of tlie whole population, progressively increasing by domestic 
propagation. The transfer of slaves takes place both with and 
without their consent, but in the latter case only^ the mildest 
treatment can secure the purchaser any benefit from his acquisition. 
Occasionally the poorer descriptions of free inhabitants sell them¬ 
selves when in extreme distress, and a few persons, principally 
slaves, are inv'eigled away by strolling mountebanks and 
mendicants. Women also of the poorer classes, when left 
widows, sell their children to procure food. Some have been 
hereditary slaves for several generations and are sold along 
with the estate on which they reside; and others are imported 
from Caehar, Gentiali, fee., lyn^S* to the north and east of 
the district. The slave population of Sylhet appears to be 
principally divided into two classes; Jint, debtor slaves whose 
labour is taken or sold in payment of debt; and seco?td, the 
descendants of such persons. The former, it is stated, seldom v\oik 
out their freedom and the latter are doomed to permanent slavery. 
The bulk belong to the latter class, and are transmitted by the 
purchasers to their heirs from generation to generation. The 
slaves are trained up to perform useful work whether in the field 
or about the house. In some of the districts many of the slave¬ 
holders send out such of their slaves as they can spare from the 
ordinary Work in tho house and field to let themselves out as ser- 
vants or dav-labourers, and receive for their own benefit the wages 
earned by them. Slaves are found in the ranks of some of the 
local militarv corps conducting themselves creditably as soldiers, 
and honestly yielding up their pay to their proprietors. 

The tribes bordering on Sylhet are the Cosseahs, Cacharees, 
Garrows, fee., who, with the exception of tho Cosseahs, appear to 
use dialects having a common origin. The Cosseahs have no dis¬ 
tinct written character, and for purposes of correspondence employ 
the Bengalee language and scribes. These tribes, together with 
those of Assam and Munipore, merit separate investigation and 
report. 

Schools ,—The information respecting the slate of education 
in this district is exceedingly scanty. Hamilton states that there 
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no regular schools and seminaries for teaching the Hindoo or 

Peaces there are private 
schools where boys are taught to read and write. Of Mymu^ 
sing the reverse was stated, that it had schools of learning but 
elementary schools. It is probable that in 

neithei may be numerous or very efficient. 

In 1827, the Collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiry respecting a madrasa supported by endowments, and to 
report the resu t to Government. He reported that upon inves- ■ 
tigation he had discovered sunnuds of endowments for the support 
of the slmne of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowance to 
lighting it up, and to the bestowment ot alms and other charities 
and other sunnuds containing provisions for the education of 
students not attached to any public institution ; that the hitter 
were of a very limited extent, and contained conditions for the 
support of the grantee and his family and descendants: that the 
descendants of the grantee performed the obligations of the orant 
m so much as to instruct a few disciples , lu their own family t and 
that the parties appeared to be extremely indigent, and the 
assigned lands not of sufficient importance to merit the inter- 
position of Government. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
madraJa°^° interfere with the endowments of this 

SECTION XIV. 


fiiL’ District axd City of Moorsuedab.4d. 

Population .—This district comprises a portion of territory in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. In 1801, the total popnbtion 
ol the district, including the city, was estimated at 1,020,572 per¬ 
sons, in the proportion of two Hindoos to one JIahomedan. ~ ^ 

Indigenom Elementary Nothing is said cf such 

^ unquestion¬ 

able that, although possibly not very numerous, they exist to 
some extent both in the district and city, ^ ® ^ 

Elementary Sc/wok not Jndigeuous.~l find mention made only 
of one such school. It is in the city and is connected with the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. At the close of 1834. it 
contained upwards of bO regular scholars, but since the scriptures 
have been introduced as a class-book all the Brahmans and some 
other boys have left. Upwards of 40 rcm.ain. The higher classes 
are taught anthuietic, let ter-writing, geography, &c. 
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Indigenous Schools of Learning.—In 1801, there ^° 

b, „.lj- on. .chool in Ih.disl.i.t fo, ..stool... ■» 

)L- JhWe there were twenty tor instruction in the Hindoo laws 
ri'eitoms K s..»s vi, protobl. Ih.l 
Hindoo and Mahomed., schools of leami.g wio then a.d sill. 

much greater. 

In December 1818, the collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue the petition of one Kali Kanth Sarma, praying 
foi^he continuance to him of a pension of five rupees per month, 
which bad been sranted to his father, Jaya Ram Nyaya Panchanan, 
by thelate Maba Rani Bbawani, former zemindar of 
naishahv for the support of a Hindoo college at that place. The 
Coileetor’aecompaniecfthe petition by a statement that the pension 
had, as represented, been enjoyed by the father of the Petitioner 
and confirmed to him by the Government on the report of the 
Collector in 1796, and that the petitioner was of good character 
and qualified for the superintendence of the co lege.^ The Revenue 
Board on forwarding this petition and the Collector s ettei to the 
Government observed that the pension had in 
Government in 1811, the petitioner 

discharge the duties of the office, but that it was intended fully to 
ascertain his fitness for the office and m the event of his 
tenoy to give it to him. « On general principles,” the Board added, 
“ we entertain the opinion that pensions granted for the mainte¬ 
nance of pubHo institutions for education and instruction shouM 
not be resumed so long as they shall be appropriated bona, fide for 
the purpose for which they were assigned ; and we observe on 
reference to our proceedings that Goverument has generally been 
pleased to continue pensions for similar purposes, the Board having 
previously ascert.ained the qualifications of the persons m whose 
favor they have been granted, and we are accordingly induced to 
recommend the present claim to the favourable consideration of his 
Lordship in Council.” On this recommendation the Government 
■ confirmed Kali Kanth Surma in the receipt of this pension; and 
upon his decease in 1831 it was by the s.ume authority conferred on 
his brother Chandrasiva Nyayalankara whose claim was undisputed 
and who then maintained seven students, five of them resident 
in his house. 

In July 1822, the Collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to 
the Revenue Board a petition from Kishanath Nyaya Panchanqnd, 

the son of Ramkisore Sarma, reporting the death ot his latheU 
and praying the transfer and continuance to himself M a monthly 
pension of five Rupees which had been granted m 1798 for the 
support of a Hindoo seminary at Vyspur near Colapur. fhe Col¬ 
lector reported the petitioner to be the heir and rightful claimant 
of the pension and well qualified for the performance of the duties 
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ot the schooK Under these circumstances the transfer of the pension 
from the name of Rainkisore Sarnia to his son Kishanath Nyaya 
Panchanand was authorized. 

ScJiOoh of Learning not Indige^ious .—In 1826, Mr. W. L. 
Melville, who then held the situation of Agent to the Governor 
General at Moorshedabad, reported the establishment of a college 
and school in that city in pursuance of the orders of Government, 
in the accomplishment of which he stated that he had had to 
encounter some difficulties and delays. The head-raaulavi and 
other principal officers were selected from the Calcutta college, 
with the expection of Maulavi Musurat Ali, who out of deference 
to the religious tenents of the Nizamis family was chosen from the 
Sheah sect. This Native, having been strongly recommended to 
the Resident hy the Nawab Mungle, was appointed maulavi and 
took charge of the school, and although a man inferior in learning 
to the teacher from the Calcutta college, he was equal to the duties 
of his appointment. It is added that it was not easy to find 
persons of the Slieah sect in that part of India who were eminent 
scholars. In the selection of pupils a preference was given to the 
immediate family of the Nizam, the members of which were en¬ 
couraged to avail themselves of its advantages; but after some 
considerable delay, as they did not embrace the opportunity of 
entering the institution, the resident filled up the number of fifty 
students, of whom six were to attend the college and forty-four 
the school. The Government approved the conduct of Mr, 
jM elville in the establishment of this college aad school, and in¬ 
structed him to report the progress of the institution and to submit 
his suggestions for its future management whenever ho might be 
prepared to do so. lie was also authorized to draw from the 
hands of the Collector of the district the sum of Rupees 4*,918-5- 
15, together with the monthly allowance of Rupees 1,500 on the 
snmo account, being an annual charge of Rupees 18,000. This 
institution does not appear to be under the direction of the General 
Committee, there being no mention of it in the Committee\s report 
of 1832.^ 

Native Female There is a Native girls* school at 

Moorshedabad in connection with the Missionary Society just 
mentioned. It is attended regularly by about 30 children, some of 
the eider girls read the Gospel fluentiy, and the rest in lower 
classes are instructed in the usual native way. After their daily 
lessons are completed they all repeat a catechism and the Ijord*s. 
Prayer, and conclude with singing one or more Bengalee hymns. 

SECTION XV. 

The Disteict op Beeebkoom. 

Fopul(iiiQU,*^\xi 1801, the population of Beerblioom was 
estimated at 700,000 in the proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
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Mabomedan. A considerable portion of this district is hilly, 
jiingly, and thinly inhabited. Highway depredations wore 
freefuent, chiefly committed on Hindoo pilgrims journeying 
throii^yh the forests to the sanctuary at Baidyanath, where there 
is a cSebrated temple dedicated to Siva. In 1814 an arrange¬ 
ment was made with the petty hill chiefs of the western jungles 
to secure their own abstinence from plundering, and also their 
assistance towards the suppression . of robberies perpetrated by 
others. 

Indigenous Schools .—I find no account of the state of indigenous 
education in this district. Hamilton is silent ou the subject, aiid 
ill reply to inquiries made by the General Committee in 1823, the 
local A<>‘entof Government stated that there were no seminaifes for 
the instruction of youth in the district, either public or private, 
and, as I suppose must be understood, either elementary or learned. 
If, as I suspect, this statement is incorrect, it is the more extraordi¬ 
nary, because the agent appears to have taken a great deal of 
trouble to collect information regarding the means existing^ in the 
district supposed to be applicable to the encouragement of educa¬ 
tion, From the analogy of other neighboring districts, it seems 
incredible that there should be no schools of any kind amongst u 
j)opulation in which there is a proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
Mahomedan. 

In 1820 a Hindoo named Sarbauand, who clainiod succes¬ 
sion to the otrico of ojlni or high-priest of the temple of Baldgaantfi. 
already mentioned, made an oiler to the Government through the 
local agent to give 5,000 Rupees as an endowment for a Native school 
in the district on condition that his claim to the succession of the 
ojbasliip might be sanctioned and established by tlie authority of 
Government. Prom a notice of this transaction contained in the 
records of the General Committee, it would appear that he 
actually sent the money to the Collector's office, and that in addi¬ 
tion to the establishment of a school bo wislied it to be iii part, 
expended on ihc excavation of a lank at Soory, tlie dilef town 
of the district. The olfer was declined, and Surbanand informed 
that, he must abide the regular adjudication of the law courts 
on his claim, winch proved unfavourable. 

The acting agent and collector in Boerbhoom in 1823 seems to 
have considered that the funds of tlic temple were liable to be 
applied to the ostablislnnent of public institutions, but it does not 
appear on wliat grounds this opinion was formed. According to 
one account the collections of the temple average 30,000 rupees 
por annum, tlie amount depending on the number and liberality of 
the pilirrims. According to an ofiiclal estimate made in 182*2, the 
resoiircos of the temple were supposed to be 1,50,000 inipees 
annually. A specific fact stated is that in two months the collections 
amounted to 15,000 rupees, but it is not said whether the two 
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-nths were in the season of the year when the temple is most 
frequented. The present appropriation of the revenue after pro¬ 
viding, I conclude, for the current expenses of the temple, is to 
the support of religious mendicants and devotees. 

The acting agent and collector also submitted two statements 
of the quantity of land dedicated to various religious purposes, 
expressing at the same time the opinion that the produce of these 
endowments is generally estranged from the purposes to which it 
was originally devoted, and enjoyed by persons who have no claim 
to it. He seems to have considered that these endowments also 
were applicable to purposes of education, but the reasons of the 
opinion are not given. The statements were prepared from the 
public registries of land and 1 subjoin them entire, noticing here 
only their general results. These ax’e that in twenty-two per- 
gunnahs there are 8,348 beeghas, besides 39 separate mouzabs 
or villages of dewotkir lands; 16,331 beeghas oi nazr lands; 
5,086 beeghas of cldraghi lands, and 1,015 beeghas of ^iroUnr 
lands. In fifteen other pergunnahs that had been then recently 
transferred from the district of Moorshedabad to that of Beer- 
bhoom, there are 1,934 beeghas of detvoUnr awA piTottnr 

lands, making the whole amount 32,877 beeghas of land, besides 
39 villages. I have added to the statements a brief explanation 
of the distinctive terms employed to describe tlic different sorts of 
endowed lands; and I have recorded these endowments in this 
place because they were in some way connected in the mind of the 
acting agent and collector with the means existing in the district 
for the promotion of education; but I would not be understood to 
express a concurrence in the opinion, if it was entertained, that 
their application to such a purpose could be rendered legally 
obligatory. As far as I can ascertain from the terms employed to 
describe them they are religious endowments. With the voluntary 
consent of the holders, they are, as I understand, capable of being 
applied to promote education when viewed as a religious duty; 
but without that consent it would be unjust to employ them for 
such a purpose, and it would also be imprudent by the employment * 
of questionable meaus in pursuit of a great public object, such as 
national education, to rouse the religious feelings of the country 
against it. 

Elementary/ School not indigenous, —In connection with the 
Baptist Missionary Society at the head station of the district, there 
is a Bengalee School having about 50 scholars. 

Native Female School, —There were at one time several schools 
for Native girls in Beerblioom, but they have all been formed into 
one Central School which is in connection with the Calcutta Baptist 
Female School Society. Until lately it contained upwards of 
; but since the hurkaree ernploj^ed to collect them was 
dismissed, and especially since the ernploymeut of Christian instead 


TempU Lands in^^eerhJioom District, 


of nou-Cbristian teachers, the school has fallen away fully one- 
half, there being at the date of the last report only forty girls on 
the list. Almost all attend in the morning, but there is always 
a considerable deficiency in the afternoon. Reading, writing, 
cyphering, sewing, and Christian instruction are the exercises of 
the school. 

Appendix to Section XY. 

(Extracted from tlie Records of the General Committee of Public Instruction). 
Statement specifying ike quantity of Lands as Dewottur, 
situated in the under’•mentioned Eergunnahs In Zillah Beerhlioom. 


Names of Pergunnahs. 

Dewottur 

Land. 

Nazr. 

Chiraghi. 

Pirottur 

i 

■ 1 

Total Lands. 



Ba. K. 

G. 

Bs. K. 

G. 

Ba. K. 

G. 

Ba. K. G. 

Ba. K. G. 

Bxirbuk Sing 


792 1 J 

0 

1,108 15 

0 

103 

18 

0 

107 10 

0 

2,409 16 

0 

S»uroop Sing 


1,224 17 

0 

608 11 

0 

373 

IG 

0 

193 5 

0 

2,402. d 

0 

nunpoor 


372 12 

0 

1,826 11 

0 

46 

0 

0 

3 5 

0 

2,247 8 

0 

Tuppdah Mahomcd.ibas 


00 10 

0 

93 10 

0 

43 

17 

0 

... 


193 3 

0 

Sabik Momewur 


r.'.7 4 

0 

100 0 

0 

115 

17 

0 

62 2 

0 

615 3 

0 

Kootulpoor 


8 t5 lO 

0 

200 0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

43 16 

0 

1,005 6 

0 

Jugnoojo'. 


£>88 10 

1 

0 

0,927 2 

■i 

130 

5 

0 

193 1 

0 

7,730 4 

4 

Khurnu Uurroh 


217 11 

0 

921 10 

0 




34 5 

0 

1.173 14 

0 

Ekburshahoe 


10! 10 

0 

517 12 10 

2,483 

6 

10 

.55 13 


3,15S 7 

0 

EhiiUaja 


006 14 16 

00 11 

0 

690 

10 

0 

137 2 

0 

1,400 17 15 

Durree Mouressur ... 


41 14 

0 



231 

6 

0 

14 10 

0 

287 10 

0 

Shah Allampoor 


033 10 18 

1,2S9 17 

0 

139 

5 

10 

97 1 

0 

2,460 3 

8 

Alcenuggur 


123 4 

0 

289 16 

0 

131 

8 

0 



5,237 0 

0 

Saobhoom 


1,084 4 

0 

239 16 

0 

30 

1 

0 

1 6 

0 

1,355 7 

0 

Taluok Soopoor 


24S 10 

0 

l.UG 6 

0 

10 

14 

0 

36 10 

0 

1,442 9 

0 

KooudaUitKurroa .... 


8 12 

0 

... 





... 


8 12 

0 

Poorunderpoor 


11 13 

0 

68 4 

0 

43 

14 

0 

6 n 

0 

150 3 

0 

Hookmopoor 


696 15 

0 

31 4 

0 




... 


720 19 

0 

Ehoorkoondah 


69 11 

0 

... 





25 4 

0 

94 12 

0 

Noonoo 



> 

69? 10 

0 

234 18 

0 



932 8 

0 

MuUoopoor 


... 


9 1 

0 

207 

17 

0 



276 13 

0 

Tefal 


8,348 IG 18 

16,331 14 

14 

C,080 

0 


1 1,015 10 

'“i 

30,781 16 

7 


Ill Tiippali Sarliet, Deoghur, Dewottur*^ Moiw is 
Mouzas of Bydeenatli Thakoor, J 

ZatAiT liBunanooM *, > 


.T. M. OARUKTr. 

AcXxn^ CoUeefor. 


























Endowments, four different kinds. 


daiemeni speciff ng the quaniit^ of Zands as Zewotkir, sikoated 
hi the under-mentioned Zergunnahs transferred from Moorshe^ 
dalad to Zillah Beerlhoom, 


Xamea of Pergunnahs, 

Dewottur 

Laud. 

Nazr. 

Chiraghi, 

! 

Birottur. 

i 

i ■ 

Total Land. 


Ba. K. G. 

Bs. K, G. 

Bs. X. G. 

* Bs. K, 0, 

Bs. K. G. 

Perguntjab Shahsulamjporo 

94 12 lii 


... 

1 0 10 

05 13 6 

„ Kargaong ... 

103 10 11 

! ! 

1 

7 2 6 

410 12 16 

„ Muiooree 

1.0 5 Oi 




19 5 0 

,, Shajadpore 

228 15 0 

i !!.' 


6**0 0 

234 14 io 

SLas^upore 

22 3 01 

1 


3 14 0 

25 19 0 

,, Bookoonpore 

1R6 5 10 




160 6 1 0 

„ Kotgurr 

130 8 6 

1 ••• 


6** 7 0 

235 15 a 

„ Jooat Ibrnhempore. 

25 2 0 



10 2 0 

36 4 0 

,, Puitinhaing 

76 3 0 

... 


1 6 0 

70 8 0 

,, Dhowtt 




1 17 0 

1 17 0 

,, Shet*rporo 

lie 10 10 



30 9 6 

137 9 6 

„ Futebsiog 

203 13 0 



87 2 0 

300 15 0 

,, Kootutpore ... 

270 8 8 



0 3 0 

283 11 8 

Cliukieh GukoohiAh 

74 2 10 



2 0 0 

70 2 10 

B unhat 

5 0 0 




6 0 0 

Total 

1,931 2 5 


... 1 

1C2 10 loj 

2,000 12 15 


BjBBIiUHOOMi > 
20tA JS'ocemler 1823. S 


J. M. OAK RETT, 
Ac I i ng C ol tedor . 


BewoUur lands are lands given by wealthy Hindoos toBrahmans 
for the maintenance of religion, in honor of the gods, and for 
tlic acquisitions of religious merit. The nature and extent of the 
obligation imposed by the endowment can be correctly under¬ 
stood only by a reference in each case to the terms in which it is 
expressed ; but, in general, grantees are not much restricted in the 
application of the property, and they sometimes employ part of it 
in charity and in promoting learning, 

Nazr lands are such as are devoted by wealthy Musalmans to 
the use of those who give themselves up to the service of God; 
sometimes the land is retained in the hands of the owner, and the 
revenue derived from it is distributed with his own hands to the 
devout and needy. 

CkiragAi lands are those the produce of which is devoted by 
Musalmans to defray the expenses attending the performance of 
certain religious services in honor of a or deceased spiritual 

guide to whom the religious merit is transferred. 

Pirotiur are those which are applied to the same purposes 
with this dilference that the merit is transferred to any deceased 
saint whom it may be desired to honor. . . 

SECTION XVI, 

Tiik Distkict of Kajshahy. 

Vopulahon, —In 1801 the number of inhabitants was esti- 
muled in round numbers at 1,500,000 ia the proportion of two 


Ttajsliahj indigenous Schools of Learning, 




Hindoos to one Mahomedan. From the beginning of July to the 
end of November the district is nearly submerged. 

■ Indigenous Elementary Schools.—\ d,o not find in any publica- 
tion or authority the slightest reference to the state of elementary 
education in this district, although it is not to be supposed that the 
inhabitants are entirely indifierent to the instruction of their 
children. 


Elementary School not Indigenous, —In a letter publi^ed in 
one of the monthly journals dated September 1834 from Banpore 
Batdeahy I find mention made of a school at that station under 
the superintendence of an English gentleman; but no account is 
given of it except by saying that it was succeeding beyond ex- 
pectation. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning is no doubt that m 
this district there are several schools of Hindoo learning, but 1 
find no mention of any of them except two which are supported 
by an allowance from Government. In June 1813, the Collector 
of Raishahv forwarded to the Revenue Board a petition from 
Kasse'kur Bachusputy, Govindram Sirhat, and Hurram Surma 
Buttachariee, stating that their father had received from Rani 
Bhowannee an allowance of 90 rupees per annum for the support 

of a college, which allowance on the decease of their .ather had 
been continued to their elder brother till his decease ; and that 
since the date of that event they had kept up the establishment, 
and, therefore, prayed that the allow.ince might be continued to 
them. 


The collector corroborated the averments in this petition, ob¬ 
serving that Kasscssur discharged the duties of one college in the 
town of Nattore, and that his two brothers had established anothei 

in the Mofussil. „ , , i .. 

The Revenue Board, in forwarding the collector s letter ana 
the petition to Government, observed that the pension had been 
conferred by the authority of Government on the late Clutndar 
Sikav Turkanshes for his life, on a representation from the collector 
that he had no other means of subsistence, and was propeidy 
qualified aucl taught the sciences gratis ; that he was attended by 
many students ; was the only capable teacher m Nattore ; and that 
the conlinuance of his pension might be deemed a public bcnolit. 

The Revenue Board further submitted that, as^ it appeared the 
brothers maintaiued the institutions of their father in full efficiency, 
the pension might be continued to them and their heirs ui perpe¬ 
tuity, on the condition of their continuing to uphold these 
cstaMislunents under the supervision of the local agents ot tlio 
British Goveniinciit. The Bengal Government fill y acquiesced in 
this suggestion, and sanctioned the payment of the .allowance ot 
90 rupees per aimum on the condition staled by the Revenue 
Boar J. 
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Banff pur y the social state of its populaimi. 


SECTION XVII, 

Thb District of Raxopur. 

Po^inlatlon, —This is one of those districts on which Dr. 
Buchanan reported, but that copy of his reports which has been 
retained in India is defective on this district. Only one volume 
remains on Rangpur out of three or four of which the report on 
this district originally consisted, and the missing volumes contain¬ 
ed the chapter which, in conformity with the arrangement he 
adopted in his reports on other districts, he most probably devoted 
to education. Hamilton apparently had an opportunity of 
inspecting the original Buchanan reports at the India House 
which, it is believed, are complete. 

In 1809 Dr. Buchanan estimated the population at 2,735,000 
persons, of whom 1,586,000 were Mahomedans, 1,194,350 were 
Hindoos, and the remainder 4,650 are called infidels, by which 
term it is probably meant that, without embracing either the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan faith, they retain the aboriginal super¬ 
stitions of the country. The principal sect among the Hindoos is 
that of the worshippers of the female deities. The whole number 
of Brahmans in 1809 was estimated at about 6,000 families, or one- 
forty-third of the whole Hindoo population. The proportion of 
the Mahomedan to the Hindoo population is about ten to nine^ 

and the faith of the former is stated to be daily gaining ground ; 
but the adherents of the two religions are on the most friendly 
terms. 

The following are the divisions of the population with regard 
to occupation :~ 

Persons who do not work ... ... 843,000 

Artificers ... ... ... 826,000 

Cultivators ... ... ... 2,066,000 



Total ... 2,735,000 


The great farmers in Rangpur are mostly Brahmans, Kayas- 
thas, and Mahomedans of some rank. Few especially of the 
older families ever visit each other, bat live surrounded with 
dependents and llatterers, especially mendicant vagrants. Some 
families pretend to be of divine origin ; others are descended from 
princes who have governed the country ; but a great majority of 
those who possess the most valuable lands are new men who have 
purchased their estates at auction. Time in this district is mea¬ 
sured by clepsydras or water-clocks. Domestic slavery exists es¬ 
pecially along the Northern Frontier, and female prostitution is in 
a remarkable manner systematised. Education generally is in a 
very low state, on which account almost every person employed 
in any high department of the revenue or police is a stranger. 


( 


Baiigputy ignorance of the people. 


Few persons in the district are qualified for the occupation 
even of a common clerk or ^yriter. Some of the strangers bring 
their families with them, but by far the greater number leave them 
in their native district, and consider themselves as undergoing 
a species of banishment. The small farmers are very timid and 
totdly illiterate. Five or six families commonly unite under one 
chief man, who settles the whole of their transactions with their 
landlords, and to whose guidance they entirely surrender them- 
selves. Throughout the district the most opulent merchants and 
landholders have no better habitations than the huts constructed 
of straw mats precisely of the same form and appearance as those 
of the lowest peasantry, but in greater number and larger 
dimensions. 

Eanirpur has on its frontier Nepal, Fdiootan, Cooch Behar, 
Assam and the country of the Garrows from which it is separated, 
not by’large rivers, lofty mountains, or any other natural land¬ 
mark, hut "by imaginary and ill-defined boundaries. 

IncUnenons Elernenlart/ Schools.—In the absence of Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan’s account of the state of education, the answers made by the 
canoono'oes of the district to the circular inquiries of the General 
Committee in a823 afford some information on which apparently 
dependence may be placed. The information thus giyn to the 
Committee was communicated in a singularly ill-digested form , but 
after comparing the various statements which it includes, it would 
apDcar that in fourteen out of nineteen sub-divisions of tl.e district 

there were no elementary schools whatever, and that, in t e le- 

mainin- five, there were ten Bengalee scliools and two Persian ones 
for elementary instruction. In some of the 

no common scliools, parents, to supply the want of ^ite 

employ teachers in their own houses m whose inshuctions the 
children of neighbouring families are allowed to participate, or 
themselves instruct their own children. Tho employment of a 
private tutor aud still more parental instruction would appear to 
be very common. In some instances Hindoos arc mentioned as 
teachers of Persian schools, and Mahomedans of Bengalee ones. 

In these schools tho monthly payment for the instruction of one 

boy is from two to four and eight annas and even one rupee. The 
luimberof boys in one school did not exceed twelve, and there was 
sometimes as small a uumber as three taught by one master. In 
this district the bovs are described as attending school from their 
seventh or eighth to their fifteenth year. The canoongoes a most 
uniformly speak of the advantage which the district would derive 
from tlie encouragement given to education by Government. 

Luligenous Schools of ieuraiwy.—Ilamiltou on the state ot 
learning iu this district says that a few Brahmans have rmquiied 
sufficient skill in astronomy to construct an almanac, an o*" 
six Pundits iustnicl youth in a science named Agam, oi magic. 











^5!!:^^3S^pi'€hendiiig astrology and chiromancy. The latter is rekconed 
a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and is mono¬ 
polised by the sacred order. The Mahomedans, he adds, having 
no wise men of their own, consult those of the Hindoos. This 
account of the state of learning is very unfavourable and is not 
quite correct. The Agama shastra does not merely teach astro¬ 
logy and chiromancy, but is also occupied with the ritual obser¬ 
vances of modern Hindooisra, and it is not the only branch of 
learning taught in the schools. 

From the details furnished by the canoongoes, it appears that 
in nine sub-divisions of the district there are 41 schools of Sanskrit 
learning containing each from 5 to 25 scholars, who are taught 
grammar, general literature, rhetoric, logic, law, the mythological 
poems, and astronomy, as well as the Agaroa shastra. The 
students often prosecute their studies till they are thirty-five and 
even forty years of age, and are almost invariably the sons of 
Brahntans. They are supported in various ways—first, by the 
liberality of those learned men who instruct them ; secondly, by 
the presents they receive on occasions of invitation to religious 
festivals and domestic celebrations; thirdly, by their relations at 
home j and fourthly, by begging, recourse being had to one means 
when others fail. The instructors are enabled to assist their pupils, 
sometimes from their own independent means, sometimes from tlie 
occasional gifts they receive from others, and sometimes from the 
produce of small endowments. At least ten are stated to have small 
. grants of land for the support of learning, one of these consisting 
of beeghas of Brahmottur laud, aud another of 17G beeghas of 
Lakhiraj land. The quantity of land in the other cases is not 
mentioned, but it is not stated to be generally Brahmottur. 

In one instance it is stated that the owner of the estate on 
which the school is situated gave the Pundit a ycvirly present of 32 
rupees, aud in another instance a monthly allowance of 5 or 
8 rupees. In a third instance the Pundit of the school lived on 
bis patrimony, and at the same time acted as family priest to 
the zemindar. 

Native TemaU Education .—In Eangpur it is considered highly 
improper to bestow any education on women, and no man would 
marry a girl who was known to be capable of reading; but as 
girls of rank are usually married about eight years of age, and 
continue to live with their families for four or live years afterwards, 
the husbands are sometimes deceived, and firid on receiving their 
wives that, after marriage, they have acquired that sort of kno\v- 
ledge which is supposed to bo most inauspicious to their husbands. 
Although this female erudition scarcely ever proceeds further 
than being able to indite a letter and to examine an account, yet 
it has been the means of rescuing many, families from threatened 
destrnctimi. 


Dinajpur^ 2 ^ 02 )ulationyfees of Schools. 


The women of rank live much less dissipated lives than the 
men, and are generally better fitted for the management of their 
estates, on which account they are considered intolerable nuisances 
by the harpies who seek to prey on their husbands and to plunder 
their estates. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The District OF DinAJPUB. 

1808 the total population of the district was 
estimated by Dr. Buchanan at 3,000,000 of persons, of whom 
a 100,000 were Mahomedans and 900,000 Hindoos, or in the 
proportion of seven of the former to three of the latter. The 
Hindoos appear at onetime to have been almost entirely extirpated, 
most of those now in the district being the progeny of new¬ 
comers. The greater part of the landlords are new men who have 
recently purchased their estates, and who were formerly either 
merchants, manufacturers, agents of landholders, or native ofRceis 
of Government. The old zemindars are either the prey of reli¬ 
gious mendicants or >re totally abandoned to sottish dissipation. 
Of the Hindoo population only 70,000 belong to the pure tribes, 
the remainder being impure, very low, or utterly degraded. 
Slaves are not numerous. They were mostly purchased dunng 
the great famine of 1709 and the scarcity of 178f ; but they 
turned out so idle aud careless that their employment was found 
much more expensive than that of hired laborers. The following 
are the principal towns containing in ISOS about 

5,000 houses and 30,000 inhabitants; 3,000 houses; Gaur 

3,000; Uaygiinge 1,000. 

Indigenous Elcmentavy The state of elementary educa¬ 

tion in this district is, according to Dr. Buchanan, very low. 
Natives of the district qualified to hold any office superior to that 
of a common clerk are difficult to be found, and of course stran- 
gers fill the principal offices both public and private. , • v 

The district has twenty-two police suh-divisions of which 
thirteen contain 119 olement.ary Bengalee schools and nine Persian 
ones nine of the sub-divisions having no elementary schools wnat- 
ever. In the towns of HinajpuT and Malda the average number 
of scholars to e.Tch master is about 20 and the fees are 
to ei<rht annas a mouth, according to the progress the children 
have” made. On an average the fees are six annas each or seven 
and a half rupees a month for 20 scholars, which in this district 
is a decent income ; but in country places the average number of 
scholars does not exceed twelve, and the fees are from one to four 
annas, or on an average two and a half annas a month, so that the 
total average income is only one rupee aud Id annas a month. 
Even these small fees are beyond the reach ot the bulk ot the 
people, so that, were not many parents at the pains to instruct 
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'^eir owD children, very few would be able to read and write. 
Even with this assistance Dr. Buchanan is of opinion that not 
more than one-sixteenth of the men born in this district acquire 
these accomplishments. 

The Persian schools are nearly as much frequented by Hindoos 
as by Mahomedans, for the Persian language is considered as 
a requisita accomplishment for every gentleman, and it is absolutely 
necessary for those who are candidates for offices in the courts of 
law. The number of pupils in the district is very small, and most 
of the people of any rank or wealth have their children instructed 
by private tutors who are procurable on the most moderate terms. 
The studies usually pursued are forms for correspondence, process of 
law, and legendary tales.. The Hindoostanee would appear to be 
only colloquially known to the population, and the people of 
higher rank teach their children to speak a high style of it, con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of Arabic and Persian terms. Although 
Maliomedans form the majority of the population, and the 
Hindoostanee is generally understood, yet it is not taught in any 
school nor spoken by the common people who have either adopted 
or never relinquished the dialect of Bengal. 

Dr. Buchanan expresses the sound and judicious opinion that 
no considerable improvement in the education of Indian youth can 
be hoped for until each popular language has obtained some books 
fitted to render the common people wiser and better. He adds 
that the books wanted for this district should bo composed by 
Maliomedans, who are the majority of the people, and arc most in 
want of instruction. 

Elemeniarj/ School not Indigenous, —The wife of a Missionary 
in connection with the Serampore Mission lias established a boys' 
school at Sadhamnhal in this district, where every previous attempt 
of the kind had proved abortive. She has had a regular attend¬ 
ance of full 20 children, and her continual superintendence has 
secured a very gratifying progress in the scholars. At the begiu- 
niiig there was only one boy in the place who was known to be able 
to read, but now the whole of the first class read the New Testa- 
inenr, and a number more are advancing to the same degree of 
proficiency. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning, —Of the twenty-two sub-divi¬ 
sions of the district, there are fifteen without any schools of learning, 
and the remaining seven have only sixteen schools. Most of the 
teachers possess lands which enable them to provide for their own 
subsistence as well as that of their pupils, and tliey receive gifts 
from all Hindoos of any distinction. There is, however, no neces¬ 
sity for a person who holds these, lands to instruct youth, and 
when the celebrity of a teacher has procured large grants of land, 
his heirs, although they continue to enjoy the estate, arc not bound 
to teach. They may retain the high title of Pandit without 
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devoting themselves to the buisness of instruction, or they may 
even betake themselves to the degarding affairs of the world 
without forfeiting the property. Very much* however, to the credit 
of the Brahmans, such a neglect is'not usual, and one son of the 
family continues generally to profess the instruction of youth. 
If there are other sons they follow their natural inclination. With 
such a system, however liberal it may be in appearance, and to 
whatever merit the individual professors are justly entitled, it must 
be evident that the work of education will go on but slowly. It 
is even to be feared that it would altogether stop, were it not for 
the charity which usually follows considerable reputation as a 
teacher. 

Students usually commence the study of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage about twelve years of age, after they have been instructed 
in the knowledge taught in the elementary schools. The principal 
studies are, as elsewhere in Bengal, grammar, law, and metaphysics, 
and less frequently the philosophical theology of the veds, the 
ritual of modern Hindooism, and astronomy, to which may be added 
medicine or rather magic. 

The Vaidya^ or medical tribe, and even some rich Kayasthas, 
are permitted to study such portions of Sanskrit literature as have 
been composed by wise men ; but they are excluded from what¬ 
ever is supposed to be of divine origin and authority. Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan remarks that the cxclusivcmess with which Sanskrit learning 
has been appropriated to the sacred tribe may have tended to in¬ 
crease the general ignorance; hut that there can be no doubt th.at 
those who possess it enjoy Ycty considerable advantages over their 
countrymen. The Brahmans generally speaking have an intelli¬ 
gence and acuteness far beyond other Hindoos ; and he further 
thinks that they arc subject to fewer vices, and that those persons 
will be found to approach nearest their good qualities who are 
admitted even to the porch of science. Here as well as else- 
wdiere it will be found that although intellectual cultivation and 
moral excellence arc neither identical nor always coijcomitant, yet 
the addiction to intellectual pursuits and enjoyments, cceteris 
paribus, leads to the elevation and improvement of the moral 
character. Amongst the multiplied means, therefore, which civi¬ 
lization and pliilantbropy will suggest for the reformation of a 
whole people, let us not altogether neglect one of which, however 
unfamiliar it may be to our conceptions, experience has established 
the utility, and which lias in fact been the salt of the earth, pre¬ 
serving the country for centuries past amid general debasement 
and corruption from total ignorance and depravation. 

It does not appear that there is any school in which Arabic or 
ilie sciences of tlie Mabomedans are taught,—a remarkable 
fact respecting a populous district in which so large a proportion 
of the inhabitants is Mahomednn. 
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Althougli some of the Mahomedan priests can read the 
portions of the koran that are appropriated for certain ceremonies, 
yet Dr. Buchanan heard a general complaint from the kazis that 
few understood a si^'T'Ie word of that language, and that the 
greater part had meari;^ learned the passages by rote so as to 
enable them to perform the ceremonies. 

Native Female Education ,—The education of native females 
would appear to bo viewed in the same light in this district as in 
Eangpur, Women are not only not educated, but the idea of 
educating them even in the most elementary knowledge is treated 
with contempt and even reprobation. 

Appendix 'xo Section XVIli. 


Extracted from the General Statistical Table of T)r, Buckanaida 
Report on the District or Zillah of Dinajpii^r, 
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SECTION XIX. 

The District of Purneah. 

Population .—In 1789 Mr. Suetonius Grant Pleatly,^ then 
Collector of Purneah, computed the number of villages within the 
limits of the district at 5,800, from vvhich he inferred a population 
of l,a00,000 persons. In 1801 Mr. W. S. Bees reported the 
number of villages to be 7,056 and the estimated total population 
1,450,000 pei-sons. Dr. Buchanan was of opinion that, during 
the forty years prior to 1810, the population of Purneah had nearly 
doubled, and bis computation, the result of a much more laborious 
investigation, exhibits a total population of 2,904,380 persons in 
the proportion of forty-three Maliomedans to fifty-seven Hindoos. 

Of the latter more than half still consider themselves as 
belonging to foreign nations either from the west or south, 
although few have any tradition concerning the era of their 
migration, and others have no knowledge of the country whence 
they suppose their ancestors to have come. Comprehended in the 
above population are various classes of slaves. They are allowed 
to marry and their children become slaves ; but the individuals of 
a family are seldom sold separately. One class of slaves are the 
most useful description of labouring people. Their owners seldom 
use the power they possess of selling them. Although the 
Maliomedans arc in proportion fewer than in Dinajpur, they have 
more influence, much more of the land being in their possession. 
Tlie manners of the capital town are entirely ^lahoniedan, and 
the faith is apparently gaining ground. Except artists, all the 
Maliomedans call tliemselves shaik as deriving their origin from 
Arabia, but a great majority arc not to be distinguished from the 
neighbouring ^Hindoo peasantry. In 1810 there were twelve 
farmlics of Native Christians who are called Portuguese and who 
are chiefly employed as writers. Among the Rajpoots are a few 
Sauras or worshippers of the sun. Within the whole district 
there arc reckoned to bo 482 market-places, and the principal 
towns urneah containing 6,000 houses, Nautpoor 1,400, 

Kushba 1,400, Dhavidaha 1,300, and Matanti 1,000. 

According to Buchanan the dialects spoken in the district 
arc in a state of great confusion. The emigrations appeared to 
him to have been so recent that the people had not yet moulded 
their discourse into a common language. The Bengalee and the 
Hiudec, and different dialects of each, contend for the mastery. 
The Bengalee character is very little used, and except among the 
traders of Bengal settled in almost every part, it is chiefly 
confined to the eastern sub-divisions, and even there the accounts 
of the zemindars are kept both in Nagree and Bengalee. 

In the siib-clivisions of Sibgunj, Bholahat, Kaleyacbak, 
Kharwa, Nchnagar, Delalgunj, and Udhrail, tlie Bengalee language 
is by far the most prevalent. In Gorgurilah and Kircliiigunj both 
dialects and both characters arc very much intermixed, so that it 
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oulcl be difficult to say with certainty which is most prevalent. 
The Bengalee perhaps is a little more common in the former, and 
the Hindee in the latter. In Bahadurgunj and Matagari on the 
frontier of Alorung, many of the tribes from the east speak 
Bengalee. The Hindee and Mithila are, however, by far the most 
prevalent, and in all the remaining sub-divisions little else is 
spoken in conversation. The oral use of Hindoostanee is generally 
understood except among the very lowest of the people. The 
western portion of Purneah formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Mithila, together with the modern districts of Tirhoot and 
Sarun in Behar and part of the adjacent tracts now possessed by 
the Nepoulese. Within those territories a distinct language was 
spoken still named the Mithila, or Trihutya, or Tirahuti, and 
accordingly in the western portion of Purneah learned Hindoos 
still use in their literary compositions the character called Tirahuti 
vvhich differs little from the Bengalee in form, but much in pronun¬ 
ciation. With some exceptions, the Brahmans of Mithila pro¬ 
nounce their words nearly in the same manner with those of the 
south of India. The dialects of the Bengalee language, where it 
is spoken, are exceedingly impure. There is not only a difference 
in almost every petty canton, but even in the same village several 
dialects (Mithila, Magadha, Sambhal, &c.) are often in common 
use, each caste retaining the peculiar words, acceptations, and 
accents of the country from which it originally came. The Hindee 
is in a still greater state of confusion. There are local dialects 
which often vary so much that one is not only not spoken, but not 
even understood, by those who use the other. There are, however, 
tw'o chief dialects. One is an Apahhasho, or vulgar tongue, spoken 
by the loVest classes, by the women, and even by a large proportion 
ol the Brahmans. This dialect contains many songs and several 
hymns in praise of the village deities, but none of them appear to 
have boon committed to writing. The second is called Dihba^hu or 
the language of the country, and is spoken by a cousider.able 
portion of the Bralimansand persons of the higher ranks and also 
by a very small proportion of the women, but even these use the 
first dialect when they speak to their servants. The DeshasJm is 
also used in correspondence by persons of rank and education, but a 
good many who can speak it, or understand it when spoken, espe¬ 
cially among the Brahmans, cannot write it at all, and several use 
it in business without acquiring a pure style. ]Not .above 3,000 men 
in the whole district understand this language, so as to speak it 
with propriety, nor can half that number write it. Perhaps 300 
women understand it when spoken, and of these only about 20 
were known to be able to correspond in this dialect, or indeed in 
any other, and all these lived to the west of the Kosi river. It is 
only on the west side of the Kosi that there is any considerable 
degree of education among the people of this district who speak 
the Hindee language. 


Purneah and Persian studies. 



Ill the preceding details, I have endeavoured faithfully to 
abstract Dr. Buchanan^s account of the confusion of tongues 
prevailing in this district, although I am not sure that I have 
always caught his meaning v/hieh is sometimes obscurely expressed. 
The "statements it contains are curious, and probably in most res¬ 
pects correct; but I should apprehend that in some instances he 
may have transformed mere provincialisms, such as are found to 
exist in the counties of England, , into radical diversities of 
language. 

Indigenons Elenientary Schools, —In the eighteen sub-divisions 
of the district, Dr. Buchanan found 643 elementary schools 
amongst the Hindoo population, there being only one sub-diyision 
entirel}*^ destitute of such schools. These schools he considered 
very inadequate to the demand, and a large proportion of the 
children of the district are taught to read and write by their 
parents. A few teachers in the principal towns keep public schools 
attended by from 15 to 20 boys, but in general the teacher is hired 
by some wealthy man who gives him wages and food and com¬ 
monly allows him to teach a few children belonging to his neigh¬ 
bours, but some refuse this accommodation. Other employers do 
not undertake to feed the teacher daily, and he has to go^ in turns 
to the houses of the parents of the children whom he instructs. 
In this district no one teaches to read the Hindee (Nagree?) 
characters without at the same time teaching bis scholars to 
write them. 

The number of Akhuns or inferior description of Mohome- 
dan teachers is stated by Dr. Buchanan to have been 66, there 
being six districts that have none at all. The Persian or Arabic 
characters are taught without writing them which is made a 
separate study. By far the greater part of the people who in 
this district acquire the mystery of reading the Persian character, 
proceed no further, nor do"they attempt to understand what they 
read. This character is very little used for writing Hindoostanee, 
which indeed is chiefly a colloquial langimge, and is seldom written 
even in the transaction of business. " Many, however, study the 
Persian language, and it is supposed that there are about 1,000 
men capable of conducting business by means of it ; but in 
general they have confined their studies merely to the forms of 
correspondence and law proceedings. Few, indeed, are supposed 
to be elegant scholai’s, and none profess to teach the higher parts 
of Persian literature. 

The results of elementary education throughout the district 
are given by Dr. Buchanan in a separate table, from which it appears 
thaC according to his information, there were 18,650 men capable 
of keeping common accounts, 16,550 who could sign their names, 
and 1,830 men and 483 women who understood the common 
poetry. 
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Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Throughout the district 
Dr. Buchanan reckoned 119 schools of this description, possessing 
various degrees of respectability. The subjects taught are gram¬ 
mar, logic, and law, astronomy and the modern ritual, the teachers 
of the two latter, although classed as learned men, being less res¬ 
pected than the former. Some even of the most respected class 
were reputed to possess but superficial acquirements. The students 
are said to be inattentive and to take long vacations. About as 
many students go to other districts from Purneah as are attracted 
to it from other quarters. No Pundit had above eight scholars 
altogether which is less than two for each teacher. The Pundits 
in the district, including the professional teachers, amounted to 
247, but the claims of many to the title were deemed questionable. 
A great many other persons to the number of 1,800 or 1,900 
assume the title of Pandit, but are distinguished from the former 
by the name of dasakarraas. They officiate as priests to the 
Sudras, and towards the west they act in the same capacity for 
very low castes ; but in tlio.se parts few can read or write any, 
language. They understand, however/the poetical legends when 
read, have acquired some knowledge of the marvels they contain, 
have committed to memory the necessary forms of prayer, and can 
perform the usual ceremonies. In the eastern parts oi the district, 
where the manners of Bengal prevail, there is a class of Brahmans 
who officiate for the lower castes of Sudras, and their knowledge 
is nearly on a level with that of the dasakarmas. The dasakarraas, 
who act as priests for the higher order of Sudras, can read and are 
able to pray from a book. A good many of them have studied 
for a year or two under a learned teacher, and have some slight 
knowledge of grammar and law. Some of them can understand 
a part of the ceremonies which they read, and some also can note 
nativities. A very few of the medical tribe in the south-east 
corner of the district have studied the sacred tongue. 

It is remarked that science is almost entirely confined to two 
of the corners of the district, the old territory called Gour, and the 
small portion situated to the west of the Kosi. In the former 
case, the effect is attributed to tbe care of a native public officer 
who bad several estates in that vicinity, and still retained a part at 
the time of Dr. Buebanan^s investigation. He appointed six 
pundits to teach, and gave them an allowance besides tbe lands 
which they possess. They ;ire reckoned higher in rank than the 
other professors in the vicinity, and are called raj-pundits. The 
thirfy-one pundits in that quarter.addict themselves chiefly to the 
study of grammar, law, and the mythological poems. Logic and 
metaphysics are neglected, as well as astronomy and raagTc. In 
tbe western side of the district there arc do less than thirty-three, 
teachers within a small space, and there astrology as well as 
metaphysics is studied ; mythological poems are- not much read 
and mngic is not known. The number of the teachers is owino- to 
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the patronage of the Rajahs of Darbhanga to whom the greater 
part of the lands belong y but their patronage did not appear 
to be very efficacious, for, of the thirty-three Pundits in the whole 
territory west of the Kosi, only eight were considered well-versed 
in tbe sciences and learning, which they professed to teach, viz., one 
in logic and metaphysics, three in grammar, and four iu astrology. 
All these are Mithila Pundits* 

Dr. Buchanan has communicated some details of the propor¬ 
tions in which the different branches of learning were studied. 
Lieven Pundits taught metaphysicsj of these six confined them¬ 
selves entirely to that branch ; one also taught grammar, another 
added law; two others with law also read the Sri hhagvut ; and 
one man included the whole of these within the range of his in¬ 
structions. There were no less than thirty-one teachers of the 
law, of whom one onl v confined himself to that pursuit ; twenty of 
them taught one additional science ; and of these nineteen taught 
grammar, and one logic and metaphysics ; eight taught two addi¬ 
tional brandies, of whom three taught grammar and explained tlie 
bhagvut, two taught logic and metaphysics and also explained the 
bhagvut, two tauglit grammar and the modern ritual, and one 
taugiit grammar and astronomy. Two taught three other 
branches, one explaining grammar, logic and the mythological 
poems, and the other substituting tbe modern ritual for logic. 
Of eleven teachers of the astronomical works, ten professed 
notliing else. Of seven persons who taught the modern ritual, 
one only confined himself to it, two professed the law, three taught 
grammar and the metaphysical poems, and six were proficients in 
grammar. Only five Pandits limited themselves to the teaching 
of grammar. 

With regard to the state of medical education and practice, 
Dr. Buchanan ascertained that there were twenty-six Bengalee 
practitoners who used incantations {niuntras) ; thirty-seven who^ 
rejected them and administered medicine; and five Mahomedan 
physicians who seemed to be little superior to the Hindoos. The 
doctrines of both are nearly the same, and seem to be founded on the 
school of Galen. Tliose who practice at large make from 10 to 20 
Rupees a month. They do not keep their recip(?s or doctrines 
secret, but seemed to practice in a liberal manner, although without 
having gained a high reputation. A considerable number are ser¬ 
vants, and attend on wealthy fiimilies for a monthl}^ pen.sion. Many 
of them cannot read. There is another class of medical practi¬ 
tioners who reject incantations and exhibit herbs. They have no* 
books, and the greater part cannot read the vulgar tongue. They 
have been early instructed in the use of certain herbs in certain 
di.scases. Dr. Buchanan heard of about 450 of them, but they 
Bcemed to be chiofly confined to tbe Hindoo divisions of the 
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district, and they are held in very low estimation. There is also a 
class of persons who profess to treat sores, but they are totally 
illiterate and destitute of science, nnr do they perform any 
operation. They deal chiefly in oils. The only practitioner in 
surgery was an old woman, who had become reputed for extracting 
the stone from the bladder, which she performed after the manner 
of the ancients. 


According to Dr. Buchanan the science of the Arabs has been 
exceedingly neglected in this district, so that very fevr even of the 
kazis are supposed to understand the koran or any Arabic work on 
grammar, law or metaphysics. He did not hear of one man who 
attempted tc teach any of these branches of learning, and he 
expre.sses a doubt whether even one man ernploj^ed in administering 
the Mahoinedan law and born in the district was tolerably well* 
versed in the subject, or so well informed or liberally educated as 
the common attornies in a country town or England. 

Appendix to Section XIX. 

T.xiraci from Gtnttal Stadsdcal Tiibls of Dr. SKchanan^i Report on th« District or Zillah of 

Ptirnea. 
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Ofi Educttiional SlalisHcf in England. 

SECTION XX. 

Conclusion. 

It was my intention after treating of Bengal to extend this 
view of the state of Native education to Assam, Arracan, the con¬ 
quests south of Rangoon, and the Straits Settlements ; to the Pro¬ 
vinces of Behar, Allahabad, Agra, Dcjbi, the country between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, and the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
To arrange the ma^terials I have CQllected for that purpose, would 
occupy the time which must be employed in filliug the outline now 
sketched of the state of education in Bengal, and my first purpose, 
therefore, must for some time at least be postponed. 

In preparing the present sketch 1 have sometimes feared that 
I was yielding to tlie temptation of unnecessary diffuseness ; but 
I am re-assured by observing, that the sort of information which 
I have collected and placed upon record is precisely that which 
His Majesty^s Government at home have in two different instances 
sought or desired to obtain.v. With a view of endeavouring to 
ascertain the statistics of education-in England, the late Govern¬ 
ment in 1^33 requested retui^ns to be made to certain questions 
from each town, cbapelrj, and extra-parochial place in England and 
Wales,, specifying the amount of the population; the number of 
. the schools, whether infant, daily or Sunday schools, established or 
dissenting, endowed or unendowed ; the numbers, sexes, and ages 
of the scholars I the salaries and endowments of the teachers, 
&c.,'&c.j &e. {See Journal of Education No. XT'IL for January 
1835). In'a discussion which took place in the House of Lords 
on the 2’7th of February T835, respecting the means of giving 
complete effect to the Act for the emancipation of slaves in the 
AYest Indies, the Secretary for the (Colonies stated that any plan 
of Government on the subject of education mif^t Ije attended with 
considerable expense ; but he was anxious to see what could be 
done by'the qolonies themselves, by religious and patriotic societies, 
‘and by private individuals, befor^ he called on Parliament for aidd" 
It thus appears lobe the deliberat.e and practical conviction of His 
Majesty^s ^Government, both under the present and under the late ‘ 
administration, and with reference to England and Wales as well 
as to the West Indies, that the first step towards a national system 
is to ascertain what has been or'can be. done for the promotion of 
education by private means. In undertaking and prosecuting, 
therefore, the investigation of which I now present the first-fruiTs, 
we are Shcouraged by t!ie example and stimulated by the declared 
opinions of liis Majesty^s Government, the gratifying spectacle 
being thus presented of similar and simultaneous efforts in Eng¬ 
land, in the West Indies, and in British India, to promote the 
great cause of general education. 

Calcutta, I W. ADAM. 

The February 1835. / 
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The report on the State of Education dated 1st July 1835 
presented a view of the information possessed on that subject at 
that date with reference to all the districts of Bengal ; and 'the . 
object of the report, now respectfully submitted to the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for the information of Govern- 
ra.ent, is to fill up a small portion of the outline then sketched 
with ampler, and it is hoped more accurate, detail. 

The district to wiiich those details exclusively relate is that 
of Rajshahi, to wdiich attention was, in the first place,, directed on 
the following grounds;—The route prescribed^ to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton) in conducting the statistical investigations 
which he undertook by the orders, of Govurtiment about 3t) years 
ago, as quoted in the preface to'thA printed , edition of his report 
on the district of Dinnjpur,. is jescHbeil in Ihese tpvras—The 
Governor General in Council is of'opinion that these inquiries 
should commence in the district of RangpuiV and that Oom thence 
you should proceed to the -westward through'^cach district on the 
north side of the Ganges until you reach ..the' western boundary of 
the Honorable Cornpanyls provinces. You will then proceed to¬ 
wards the south and east until you have examined all the districts 
on the south of.the great river, and afterwards proceed to Dacca side 
and the othe^* districts towards the eastern frontier.^^ In confor¬ 
mity with these instructions, Dr. Buchanan visited and examined 
the Bengal districts of Ibingpur, Dinnjpur, and Purniya ; and 
when iiie route to bo followed in the present inquiry came under 
consideration, it was proposed and sanctioned that the general course 
prescribed to Dr. Buchanan should be adopted—not retracing any 
of the ground already trodden by him, but beginning from the 
point in Bengal at which his labors appear to have been brought 
to a close. If lus investigations had been prolonged, the district 
of Rajshahi, in pursuance of his instructions, would probably have 
received his earliest attention, and it has consequently formed the 
first subject of the present inquiry. 

The appended tables relate only to one thnna or police sub¬ 
division of that district. I at first contemplated the practicability 
of traversing the entire surface of every district and of roportiug 
on the state of education in every separate thana which it con¬ 
tained ; but when I actually entered on the work, I found that an 
adherence to the instructions I have received would render this 
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ossible^ or possible only witli sach a consumption of time and 
such a neglect of purposes of practical and immediate utility, as 
would tend to frustrate the object in view. My instructions state 
that the General Committee deem it more important that the 
information obtained should be complete as far as it goes, clear 
and specific in its details, and depending upon actual observation 
or undoubted authority, thau.that you should hurry over a large 
space in a short tinle, and be able to give only a crude and im¬ 
perfect account of the state of education within that space. With 
a view to ulterior measures, it is just as necessary to know the 
extent of the ignorance that prevails where education is wholly or 
almost wholly neglected, as to know the extent of the acquire¬ 
ments made w^here some attention is paid to The soundness 

of these views will not be disputed, but to extend over every sub¬ 
division of every district throughout the country, the minute 
enquiry which they prescribe is not the work of one man or of one 
life, but of several devoting their whole lives to the duty. .With¬ 
out attempting, therefore, what it vvould be impossible to accom¬ 
plish, I have sought to fulfil the instructions of the Committee by 
thoroughly examining the state of education in one of the 
sub-divisions of the district which, with such qualifications 
as will appear to be necessary, may be taken ns a sample of the 
whr.le ; while, at the same time, tlie state of education generally 
in the other sub-divisions, and of particular institutions worthy of 
note, has not been neglected. 


SECTION I. 


Sub-Divisions and Pupulation. 


Rajshalii was formerly the most extensive district of Bengal, 
comprehending, according to Major llonneirs computation in 1784, 


12,999 square miles ; at which period also the population appears to 
have been estimated at 1,907,703. After that date several important 
perguuuahs were detached from it, and joined, it is believed, to the 
district of Moorsheda})ad ; and in 1801 the population of Raj- 
shahi was estimated at 1,500,000. About twenty-five years ago, 
two thaiias, viz., those of Chajjai and liahanpurj were, in respect of 
police and fiscal purposes, detached from Rnjshahi, and employed 
with tworfrora Dinajpur and four from Purniya to form the joint 
magistracy and deputy collectorship of Malda. About ten years 
after, four other thanas of Rajshahi, viz., those of Adamdighi, 
Nakhila, Serpur, and Buggoorah, with tw'o from Rangpur and 
three from Dinajpur, were for the same administrative purposes, 
employed to form the joint magistracy and deputy collectorship 
of Buggoorah. Still more recently within the last seven and 
eight years, five other thanas, viz., those of Shajatpur, Kbetapara, • 


Hajskahi District* 


Baigunge, Mathura, and Piibna, were in like manner separated 
frorn Rajshahi to contribute with four from Jessore to form the 
joint magistracy and deputy coUictorship of Pubna. After these 
large redactions the district still contains ten thanas and three 
ghatis, in all thirteen police sub-divisions. 

These sub-divisions are4iere enumerated in the order of their 
estimated relative territorial extent, beginning with the largest ; 
viz., thanas Bhawanigunge, Hviriyal, Nattore, Chaugaon, Bauleah, 
Bjlmai’iya, Taiinore, Manda, Dubalhati, and Godagari; ghatis 
Piithiya, Surda, and Mirgunge. Of these Naltore is the 
most central, and is that to which the tables in the Appendix 
refer, being taken as a standard by which to judge of the con- 
dition of the remaining sub-divisions. Its greatest length from 
north to south is estimated by well informed persons in the dis¬ 
trict at 22 miles, and its greatest breadth frorn east to west at 20 
miles.j, These are estimated, not measured, distances, and may be 
a little below or a little above the truth , and even, if taken as 
strictly correct, they must be understood to express only the 
distance of the extreme and opposite limits without implying that 
the same length and breadth will be found at all points. As the 
different districts run into and dove-tail with one another, so do ' 
the different sub-divisions ot the same district. The space, there¬ 
fore, contained in the thana of Nattorc will not be correctly 
judged from tlie extreme length and breadth •which wmuld make 
it equal to 440 square miles, whereas the actual area probably does 
not amount to rnoretlian 350. Comparing the other sub-divisions 
with N.attorc, Bhawanigunge and Ilnriyal have each a larger 
extent of surface, bub much of the former is occupied by jungle 
and of the latter by water, the Chalan JBily the largest lake in 
Bengal, being principally included within its limits. Chaugaon 
and Bauleah are about equal in extent, and each rather smaller 
than Nattore ; and Bilmariya and Tannore are one grade smaller. 
Manda is rather larger than Duballiati or Godagari, ^ the two 
latter being the smallest in size of the thanas.^ The ghatis are still 
smaller considered merely in reference to territorial extent, and of 
the three Puthiya is the largest. Besides Bhawanigunge, Manda, 
Tannore, Dubalhati and Godagari have much jungle in which the 
wolf and tiger have their haunts. The three ghatis are sections 
of contiguous thanas, placed under separate Native superintendents, 
to give greater vigour and efficiency to the adininistratma of the 
police. 

About the end of 1834, Mr. Bury, the magistrate and col¬ 
lector of the district, caused returns to be made to him by the 
different daroghas, showing the number of fomilies—of men, 
women, and children—and of chowkidars In each thana. 1 was 
permitted to examine them, and the following are the results 
which they exhibit, omitliug the column relaling to chowkidars 
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ISattore 
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Bauleah 
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SarUa 
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3,725 
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Dubalhati 


5,112* 
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4,1-08 
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Godagari 
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3,2G9 

3,148 ■ 

3,212 

3,592 

2,452| 

2,500 

18,233. 


Althougli it IS not express]}^ stated in t])e vctiiriis^ yet it seems 
to liave been generally understood that all who had entered on their 
sixteenth yenv were reckoned ns men and women, and all who liad 
not completed their fifteenth j-’ear were reckoned as cdiildreii. The 
following is an abstract of the results thus obtained :— 

L—The total population of the district is l,06d,9h6 persons 
of both sexes and all ages. 

2.—The total number of families is 155,451. 

8.—The average number of persons in a family is thus 6,721^ 
or rather more than 6.It should be noted liere that the term 
translated family or house is often employed to describe an aggre¬ 
gate of fl^nilies, as when two or more married brothers live in a 
collection of huts or buildings having one enclosure, one entrance, 
and one court. 

4.—The number of males above 15 years of age is 34-2,629. 

6.—The number of females above 15 years of age is 347,545. 

6. —The number of children below 16 years of age is 374,782. 

7. —The number of liindusis 394,272. 

8. —The number of Musalmans is 670,684. 


FljfflctiUies of collecting an accurate census. 


9. The proportion of Musalmaas to Hindus is as 1,000 to 
587-8. 

I have given the preceding table and its results because they 
exhibit the latest official returns of the population of the district; 
but I should add that tlie magistrate and collector expressed great 
doubt of the accuracy of the returns. The table contains internal 
evidence of error, of which tlie first series of figures relating to the 
thana of Bhawanigunge affords obvious examples. Thus in that 
police sub-division there are stated to be in all only 22,935 families, 
while the materials in men and women are at the same time said 
to exist of about 12,000 ‘Hindu families and 38,000 Musalman 
families, in all 50,000 families—a difference which cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained by supposing an unusually large number of 
widows and unmarried persons. Again, the Hindu men and women, 
are stated at about 12,000 each, and the Musalman men and 
women at about 38,000 each; on the other hand the Hindu 
children are made to amount to 86,000, giving about seven 
children to each Hindu couple, while the Musalman children are 
made to amount to only 33,000, giving less than one child to each 
Musalman couple—an excess in the former case, a deficiency in 
the latter, and a disproportion between the two classes which are 
irreconcileable wuth ali experience and probability. In point of 
fact there were no checks whatever employed to guard against 
error, the magistrate requiring tiie returns from the daroglias, and 
the daroglias Irom the zemindars; the zemindars employing their 
gornashtas or factors; and the gomashtas depending on the mondals 
or headnion and llm chowkidars or watchmen of the villages for 
the desired iiifoimution. Besides the unintentional errors that 
might he expected to arise in such a diluted process, executed 
in all. its parts by ignorant and uninterested men, it is not 
improbably supjmsed that both landliolders and cultivators are 
indisposed to make faithful returns whenever misrepresentation can 
escape detectioti. They have vague fears about the objects of such 
inquiries, the landholders apprehending an increase of assessment, 
the cnltivators a requi.sitioii for their personal services, and both 
shrinking from that minute inspectiou of their condition which 
such inquiries involve. Without ample explanation, therefore, and 
without checks of any kind, it is vain to expect accuracy iu such 
investigaiionR, 

While endeavouring to ascertain the amount of means employ¬ 
ed for the instruction of the population of a given district, it is im¬ 
portant to know how far those means come short of the object 
to be accomplished, <?., come short of giving instruction to the 
whole teachable population. With a view to this result, one of my 
first objects was to ascertain the number of children between 14 
and five, years of age, which, after consideration and cnqniiy, I 
assumed to be the teachable or schoobgoing age. It was evident 
iluit, having to deal in this matter for the most part with 




































Pojmlalion returns, means of determining. - 

Tustructed villagers who, whatever their other virtues, are not 
reraarkable for habits of accuracy and precision, they would be 
frequently apt to include under this age both adults above 
and children below it, unless I stimulated and aided their atten-' 
tion by requiring separate and distinct statements of the number 
of persons above 14 and below 5. Columns third and fifth, there- 
fore, of Table I., were at first regarded only as auxiliary to the 
strict accuracy of the information contained in column fourth, 
which alone I considered as properly belonging to my enquiry. I 
mention- this that I may not be supposed to have -charged myself 
with a different duty, viz., the taking of 'a census of the popula¬ 
tion^ from that which was entrusted to me, although I do not 
imagine that Government or the General Committee will regret the 
additional information thus supplied, besides that the conclusions 
reached in this way are indispensable to a correct appreciation of 
tlie amount of intellectual cultivation in the district. 

In determining the number of children of the teachable age, 
it was obviously necessary to distinguish between boys and girls, 
and the distinction of sex was carried also into the other two 
columns. The results which the table seems to establish regard¬ 
ing the proportion of the sexes in Nattore are as follows;— 
The number of adult males is less than that of adult females, 
the former being only 59,500, while the latter is 01,428. On 
the other hand the number of non-adult males is greater than 
the number of non-adult females, the former being 41,079, 
while the latter is 33,289. Of the total population of Nattore, 
the number of males is 100,579, and that of females 94,717, 
which, disregarding fraetiounl parts, gives 94 females to every 
100 males, a proportion which, approaching very nearly to what 
is found to prevail where more attention has been paid to the 
statistics of population than in India, may be considered to derive 
from ftiis coincidence a confirmation of its accuracy. I have said 
that Table I, to establish^^ these results, for highly esti¬ 

mating the importance of the strictest accuracy in such inquiries, 
I do not wish to conceal the fact that, new to the work in which I 
engaged, and guided only by my own unaided judgment, I did not 
at first employ all those guards against error wdiich afterwards 
occurred to me. I do.not, tlierefore, place absolute confidence iu 
the conclusions to which I have come respecting the population of 
Nattore, but at the same time I do not think that they can be 
very remote from the truth. 

According to the loose and unchecked returns of 1834, the 
total population of Nattore was 185,409; and according to the 
most dilligent and careful examination that I have been able to 
make, it amounts to 195,296, making a difference of excess in my 
estimate amounting to 0,887, If we suppose a proportional 
deficiency in all the returns of 1834, then the total population of 
the district will amount to 1,121,745. It cannot, I think, be less; 


, Mmalmans^more numerous than Hindus in Rajshahi. 


and I am strongly led to believe that this number falls considerably 
short^of the tri^h. After vai-ious inquiries, and a comparison of 
different statements, intelligent natives, possessing extensive local 
knowledge, have expressed the opinion that, from all the police 
sub-divisions, nine might be formed, each having a population 
about equal to that of Nattore. To guard against the operation 
of unperceived causes of error, let the number be reduced to eight, 
merging in them the population of the remaining five and the 
•excess of the population of Bhawanigunge above that of Nattore, 
the entire population of the district will thus be eight times that 
of Nattore; that is, it will amount to 1,562,368, or rather more 
than a million and a half. If, as is probable, this estimate is neaily 
correct, it follows either that former estimates were very erroneous, 
or that the population has greatly increased since they were made. 
It has been already mentioned that, iu 1801, the population of the 
district was estimated at 1,500,000, and that, within the last 
twentv-five years, nut fewer than eleven thanas, containing, it is 
probable, about half its territory and population, have been at 
different periods detached from the jurisdiction of the collector and 
magistrate of Rajshahi; and yet it is after all these reductions that 
the district as now constituted is estimated to contain a population, 
fully equal to that which it was supposed to contain before the 
reductions were made. 

Connected with the question of the population of the di.stncfc 
is the distribution of it into the two great divisions of Hindus 
and Musalmans; the relative proportion of these two classes being* 
not an unimportant subject of inquiry, with a view to forming a 
correct judgment of the nature and amount of the prejudices to 
be met in the execution of any measure affecting the body of the 
people, such as the adoption of means for the promotion of 
general education. Before visiting RLijsliahi, I had been led to sup¬ 
pose that it was a peculiarly Hindu district. Hamilton ou*official 
authority states the proportion to be that of two Hindus to one 
Musalinan ; andiii a work published by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, for the use of schools (1827), the proportion is said to be 
that of ten Hindus to six Musalmans. Table 1. s'mws that, in the 
Nattore thana, there are 10,095 Hindu families, while the number 
of Musaltnan families is nob less than 19,933, just reversing the 
proportion and making one Hindu for about two Musalman fami¬ 
lies. I omitted to ascertain by actual euumeration the uurnber of 
Hindu and ^lahomedan persons separately contained in the 
above-mentioued number of Hindu and Mahomedan iainilies, 
and I can, therefore, only estimate the probable number of indivi¬ 
duals of each class. The total number of individuals is 195,296, 
and of families 30,028, which gives the high average of 6 5 
individuals to each fiimily, This gives an average of 65,656. 
Hindus to 129,640 Maliomedans, making the proportion of 
Mahomedaus to Hindus as 1,000 to 506,488. Nattore is ju 






liajiihahi Musalmmi population why underrated. 


bis respect not au exception to the other thanas. Accord in o* to 
the opinions I have been able to collect, the thanas of Bhawani- 
gunge, Hanjal, Chaugaon, Bilmariva, and Bauleah, are considered 
nearly an equal proportion of Musalmans with I^attoro 
which latter, if any difference exist, is believed to have rather a 
larger proportion of Hindus than any of the live former; while in 

__• n 1 , ^ hati, and Goda^^nn, the proportion of 

Musalmans is axleged to be in excess of what it is in all the 
others, certainly amounting to not less that three to one Hindu. 

If we assume that the first-mentioned six thanas have the propor¬ 
tion of two IMusalmans to one Hindu, and the four last-mentioned 
that of three to one, the aggregate average will be that of seven 
to three, or the, proportion of 1,000 Musalmans to 450 Hindus, 
uhe returns of 1834 make the proportion to be that of 1,000 to 
587, which is the highest proportion of Hindus that can be as- 
suined. His not difficult to perceive how a contrary impression has 
gained ground among the European functionaries, and from them 
has been transferred to the publications of the day. The Hindus 
with exceptions of course, are the principal zemindars, lalookdars^ 
public officers, men of learning, money-lenders, traders, shop-keep- . 
ers, &c., engaging in the most active pursuits of life, and comino* 
directly and frequently under the notice of the rulers of tlie 
country; while the Musalmans, with exceptions also, form 
ft very large majority of the cultivators of the ground and of day- 
Jaborers, and others engage in the very humblest forms of 
mechanical skill and of buying and selling, as tailors, turlian- 
makers, makers of Imqqa-snakes, dyers, wood-polishers, oil sellers, 
sellers of vegetables, fish, &c.,---.in few instances atlractino* the 
attention of those who do not mix much with the humbler dasses 
of the people, or make special inquiry into their occupations and 
ciicumstunces. 

SECTION II. 

Elementary Instruction. 

Elementary instruction in this district is divisible into two 
sorts, public and private, according as it is communicated in public 
schools or private families. The distincUion is not always strictly 
maintained, but it is sufficiently marked, and i? in itself so impor¬ 
tant as to require that these two modes of conveying elementary 
instruction to the young sliould be separately considered. 

‘ These are enumerated and described 

in the Tables as of two denominations, viz., Hindu and Maho- 
medan,—there being in Nattore, of the former, 11 schools, con- 
taming 192 scholars; and of the latter 16, containing 70 scholars, 
which gives an average of i7y\ scholars in each of the one sort, and 
4g scholars in each of the other. This was the only division' tliat 
occurred to me at the commencement of the inquiry; but au 


The religious ceremonies when a child first goes to School. 


inspection and comparison of the different institutions suggest 
that a more correct view of the state of elementary scholastic 
instruction will be conveyed by distributing them into four classes, 
according to the languages employed in them, viz.—first, Bengali; 
second, Persian; third Arabic; and fourth, Persian and Bengali, 
with or without Arabic. 

1, Elementary Bengali Scho‘ols. —It is expressly prescribed 
by the authorities of Hindu law that children should be initiated 
>n writing and reading in their fifth year; or, if this should have 
been neglected, then in the seventh, ninth, or any subsequent year, 
being an odd number. Certain months of the year, and certain 
davs of the month and iveek, are also prescribed as propitious to 
such a purpose ; and, on the day fixed, a religious service is perform¬ 
ed in the family by the family-priest, consisting principally of tho 
worship of Saras/vali, the goddess of learning, after which the 
band of the child is guided by the priest to form the letters of the 
alphabet, and he is also then taught, for the first time, to pro¬ 
nounce them. This ceremony is not of indispensable obligation 
on Hindus, and is performed only by those parents who possess the 
means and intention of giving their children more extended 
instruction. It is strictly the commencement of the child^s school 
education, and in some parts of tho country be is almost imme¬ 
diately sent to school; but in this district I do not find that there is 
any determinate age for that purpose. £t seems to be generally 
regulated by the means and opportunities of the parent and by the 
disposition and capacity of the child ; and as there is a specified 
routine of instruction, the ngc of leaving school must depend 
upon the age of commencement. 

The Bengali schools in Nattore are ten in number, containing 
1 67 scholars, who enter school at an age varying from five to ten 
years, and leave it at an age varying from ten to sixteen. The 
whole period spent at school also varies, according to the state¬ 
ments of the dilfercnt teachers, from five to ten years ; two stating 
that their instructions occupied five years, one six years, three 
seven years, two eight years, one nine years, and one ten years— 
an enormous consumption of time, especially at the more advanced 
ages, considering the nature and amount of the instruction com¬ 
municated. 

The teachers consist both of 3 mung and middle-aged men, for 
the most part simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, and, there¬ 
fore, having recourse to an occupation which is suitable both to 
their expectations and attainments, and on which they reflect as 
little honor as they derive emolument from it; they do not un¬ 
derstand the importance of the task they have undertaken ; they 
do not appear to have made it even a subject of thought ; they do 
not appreciate the great influence which they itiigbt exert'over 
the minds of their pupils ; and they consequently neglect the high¬ 
est duties which their situation would impose, if they were better 
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^ dquainted with their powers nnd obligations. At present they 
produce chiefly a mechanical eflfect upon the intellect of their 
pupils which is worked upon and chiseled out^ and that 
in a very rough style^ but which remains nearly passive in 
their hands^ and is seldom taught or encouraged to put forth 
its self-acting and self-judging capacities* As to any moral 
influence of the teachers over the pupils—any attempt to form 
the sentiments and habits^ and to control and guide the passions 
and emotions—such a notion never enters into their conceptions, 
and the formation of the moral character of the young is conse¬ 
quently wholly left to the influence of the casual associations 
^ amidst which they are placed, without any endeavour to modify or 
direct them. Any measures that may be adopted to improve 
education in this country will be greatly inadequate if they are 
not directed to increase the attainments of the teachers, and to 
elevate and extend their views of the duties belonging to their 
vocation. 

The remuneration of the teachers is derived from various 
sources. Two tecachers have their salaries wholly, and another 
receives his in part, from benevolent individuals who appear to be 
influenced only by philanthropic motives ; a fourtli is remunerated 
solely in the form of fees ; and the remaining six arc paid partly 
by fees and partly by perquisites. There are in general four stages 
or gradations in the course of instruction indicated by the nature 
of the materials employed for writing on, viz., the ground, the 
palm-leaf, the plan tain-leaf, and paper ; and at the commencement 
of each stage after tlio first a higher foe is charged. In one 
instance the first and second stages are merged into one; in 
another instance the same fee is charged for tlie third and fourth ; 
and in a third, the first, second, and third stages are equally 
charged ; but the rule I have stated is observed in a majority of 
cases, and partially even in those exceptions. Another mode, 
adopted in two instances, of regulating the fees is according to 
the means of the parents whose children are instructed ; a iTalf, 
a third, or a fourth less being cliargcd to the children of poor than . 
to the children of rich parents in the successive stages of in¬ 
struction. The perquisites of the teachers vary from four annas 
to five rupees a month ; in the former case consisting of a piece 
of cloth or. other occasional voluntary gift from the {)m'euts ; and 
in the latter, or in similar cases, of food alone, or of food, vvashino*, 
and all personal expenses, together with occasional presents! 
Those who receive food as a perquisite either live in the house of 
one of the principal supporters of the school, or visit the liuu.ses 
of the different parents by turns at meal-times. The total income 
of the teachers from fixed salaries and fluctuating fees and per¬ 
quisites varies frmn three rupees eiglit anuas to seven rupees'eif»-ht 
annas per mouth, the average being rather more than five tup^ees 
par mouth. 





Cluhh'ing of Villagers to support a teacher. 


The school at Dharail (No. 34) affords a good specimen of the 
mode in which a small n.itive community unite to support a school. 
At that place there are four families of Chaudhuris, the principal 
persons in the village ; but they are not so wealthy as to be able 
to support a teacher for their children without the co-operation 
of others. They give the teacher an apartment in which his 
scholars may meet, one of the outer apartments of their own house 
in which business is sometimes transacted, and at other times 
worship performed and strangers entertained. Oue of those 
families further pays four annas a month, a second an equal sum, 
a third eight anuas, and a fourth twelve annas, which include the 
whole of their disbursements on, this account, no presents or 
perquisites of any kind being received from them, and for the 
krms meutioned their five children receive a Bengali education. 
The amount thus obtained, however, is not sufficient lor the support 
of the teacher, and he, therefore, I’eceives other scholars belonging 
to other families—of whom one gives one anna, another gives three 
annas, and live give each four annas a month, to which they add 
voluntary presents amounting per month to about four annas, 
and consisting of vegetables, rice, fish, and occasionally a piece 
of cloth, such as a hmulkerchief or an upper or under garment. 
Five boys of Kaghariya, the children of two families, attend the 
Dharail school, the distance being about a mile, whicii, in the 
rainy se.ason, can be travelled only by water. Of the five, two 
helona'ing to one family give together two annas, and the throe 
others belonging to the other family give together four annas a 
month, and thus the whole income of the master is made up. 
This case shows by what pinched and stinted contribiithms the 
class just below the wealthy and the class just above the indigent 
unite to support a school ; and it constitutes a proof ot the very 
limited means of those who are anxious to give a Beugali education 
to their children, and of the sacrifices which they make to ac- 

complisli that object. « , . i t it 

I have spoken of the einolumcuts of the teachers as low ; but 

I would be understood to mean tliat they are low, not in com¬ 
parison with their qualifications, or with the general rates ot 
similar labor in the district, but with those emoluments to which 
competent men might be justly considered entitled, riie bumble 
character of the men, .and the humble character of the service 
they render, m.ay be judged from the fact already stated, that 
some of them go about from house to house to receive their daily 
food. All, however, should not be estimated 
and perhaps a generally correct opinion 
position ill society may be formed by 
with, those persons who have nearly similar duties to perlbrm 
in other occupations of life, or whose duties the teachers of the 
common schools could probably in most instances perform il 
they were called on to do so. Such, for instance, arc the 
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Village Teachersy (heir relative pay; their school^houses. 

'*atwariy the Amm,^ the Shumarnavisj and the Khamarnavie em- 
plo)’’ed on a native estate. The Patwarij who goes from 
house to house, and collects the zemindar’s rents, gets from his 
employer a salary of two rupees eight annas, or three rupees ^ 
month, to which may be added numerous presents from the' 
ryots of the first productions of the season, amounting probably 
to eight annas a month. The Amiri, who on behalf of the 
zemindar decides the disputes that take place among the 
villagers and measures their grounds, gets from three rupees 
eight annas to four rupees a month. The Shimarnavis, who 
keeps accounts of the collection of rents by the different 
Faiwarisy receives about five rupees a month. And the Kharnar^ 
navis, who is employed to ascertain the state and value of the 
crops on which the zemindar has claims in kind, receives the 
same allowance. Persons bearing these designations and dis¬ 
charging these duties sometimes receive higher salaries j but the 
cases I have supposed are those with which "that of the common 
native school-master may be considered as on a level, he being 
supposed^ capable of undertaking their duties, and they of 
undertaking his. The holders of these offices on a native estate ‘ 
have opportunities of making unauthorised gains, and they enjoy! 
a respectability and influence which the native school-master does 
not possess ; but in other ro'^pects they are nearly on an equality ; 
and, to compensate for those disadvantages, the salary of tlie com¬ 
mon school-master is in general rather higher,—none of those whom 
I met in Nattore receiving in all less than three rupees eight annas, 
and some receiving ns iu'gh iis seven rupees eight annas a month. 

There are no school-houses built for, and exclusively appro¬ 
priated to, these schools. The apartments or buildings in which 
the scholars assemble would have been erected, and would continue 
to be applied to other purposes, if there were no Schools. Some 
meet in the Chaadl Mandap, which is of the nature of a chapol 
belonging to pme one of the principal families in the village, and 
in which, besides the performauce of religious worship on occasion 
of the great annual festivals, strangers also are sometimes lodged . 
and entertained, and business transacted ; others in the Baithah^. ' 
hhana, an open hut principally intended as a place of recreation ; 
and of coiicourse for the consideration of any matters relating to ! 
the general interests of the village; others in the private dweiling 
of the chief supporter of the school ; and others have no special ' 
place of meeting, unless it be the most vacant and protected spot ’ 
ill the neighbourhood of the master’s abode. The school {a) in the 
village numbered 4 meets in the open air in the dry seasons of the 
year ; and in the rainy season those boys whose parents can afford 
it erect each for himself a small shed of grass and leaves, open at • 
the sides and baivly adequate at the top to cover one person from 
the min. There were five or six such sheds among 30 or 40 boys;. 
and those who had no protection, if it rained, must cither have ^ 
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been dispersed or remained exposed to the storm. It is evident 
that the general efficiency and regularity of school-business, which 
are promoted by the adaptation of the school-room to the enjoy- 
ment of comfort by the scholars, to full inspection on the part of 
the teacher, and to easy comrauiiication on all sides, must here be 
in a great measure unknown. 

Respecting the nature and amount of the instruction received, 
the first fact to be mentioned is that the use of printed books in 
the native language appears hitherto to have been almost wholly 
unknown to the natives of this district, with the exception of a 
printed almanac which some official or wealthy native may have 
procured frorn Calcutta ; or a stray missionary tract which may 
have found its way across the great river from the ueighbounng 
district of IMoorshedabad. A single case of^ each kind came 
under observation ; but as far as I Could ascertain, not one of the 
schoolmasters had ever before seen a printed hook,—those whicli 
I presented to them from the Calcutta School Book Society being 
viewed more as curiosities than as instruments of knowledge. 
That Society lias novv established an agency for the sale of its 
publications at Baulcali, whence works of instruction will probably 
in time spread over the district. 

Not only are printed books not used in these schools, but even 
manuscript text-books, are unknown. All that the scholars learn 
is from the oral dictation of the master ; and allbough what 
so communicated must have a iirm seat in the memory of the 
teacher, and will probalily find an equally firm scat in the memory 
of the scholar, yet instruction conveyed solely by such meaii.s 
must have a very limited scope. The principal written com¬ 
position whicli they learn in this Nvay is the Sarasioati Buudaria, 
or salutation to the Goddess of Learning, which is committed 
to memory by frequent repetitions, and is daily recited by the 
scholars in a body before they leave school,—all kneeling with 
their heads bout to the ground, and following a leader or monitor 
in the pronunciation ofMlie successive lines or couplets. 1 have 
•before me two versions or forms of this salutation obtained at 
dilfercnt places; but they are quite difierent from each otber,^ 
aUhough described by the same name, and both arc doggrels of 
the lowest description even amongst Bengali compositions. The. 
only other written composition used in these schools, and tlnatouly 
in the way of oral dictation by the master, consists of a few of 
the rhyming arltlimciical rules of Suh/tankar, i\ writer whose name 
is as familiar in Bengal as that of Cocker in Lnglaiid, without 
any one knowing who or what he was or when he lived. It may 
be inferred that he lived, or if not a real personage that the 
rhymes bearing that name were composed, before the establish¬ 
ment of the British rule in iliis country, and during the existence 
of the Musalman power, lor they^ arc full of liiiulustani or Persian 
terms, and contain icfmcuccs to ^lahomcdau usages without 
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eraotest allusion .to English practices or modes of calcula¬ 
tion. A recent native editor has deemed it requisite to remedy 
this defect by a supplement. 

It bus been already mentioned that there are four different 
stages in a course of Bengali instruction. The first period seldom 
exceeds ten days, which are employed in teaching the young 
scholars to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground with a 
small stick or slip of bambii. The sand-board is not used in this 
district, probably to save expense. The second period, extending 
from two and a half to four years according to the capacity of the 
scholar, is distinguished by the use of the palm-leaf as the 
material on which writing is performed. Hitherto the mere form 
and sound of the letters have been taught wdtliout regard to their 
size and relative proportion ; but the master with an iron-style 
now writes on the palm-leaf letters of a determinate size and in 
due proportion to each other, and the scholar is required to trace 
them on the same leaf with a rced-pen and with charcoal-ink which 
easily rubs out. This process is repeated over and over again on 
the same leaf until the scliolar no longer requires the use of the 
copy to guide him iti the formation of the letters of a fit size and 
proportion, and he is consequently next made to write them on 
another leaf which h.as no copy to direct him. He is afterwards 
exercised in writing and pronouncing tlie compound consonants, 
tlie syllables formed by the junction of vo\vcla wdtli consonants, 
and the most common names of persons. In other parts of 
the country, the names of castes, rivers, mountains, &c., are 
written as well as ol persons ; but here the names of persons 
only are employed as a school-exercise. The scholar is tlieiv 
taught to write and rend, and by frequent repetition lie com¬ 
mits to memory the Cowrie Table, the Numeration Tablo 
as far as 100, the Katha Table, (a land-mcaiure table,) and 
the Scr Table, (a dry-inoasure table.) There are other tables 
in use elsewhere which are not taught in the schools of 
this district. The third stage of instructjoii extends from two 
to three years which are employed in writing on the plantain-leaf.. 
In , some districts the table.s just mentioned are postponed to this 
stage, but in this district they are included in the exercises of the 
second stage. The first exorcise taught, on the plantain-loaf is to 
initiate the-scholar into the simplest forms of letter-writing, to 
instruct him to connect words in composition with e.ach other, and 
to distinguish the written from the spoken forms of Bengali 
vocables. The written forms are often abbreviated in speech bylihc 
omission of a vowel or a consonant, or by the runninrr of two 
.syllables into one, and the scholar is taught to use in wnting the 
full not the abbreviated forms. The correct orthography of words 
of Sanscrit origin which abound in the language of the people, is 
beyond the reach of the ordinary class of teachers. About the same 
time the scholar is taught the rules of aritlimetic, beginning with 
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addition and subtraction, but multiplication and division are not 
- taught as separate rules,—all the arithmetical processes hereafter 
mentioned being effected by addi(^ and subtraction, with the aid 
of a multiplication table which extends to the number 20, and which 
is repeated aloud once every morning by the whole school and is 
thus acquired not as a separate taslr by each boy, but by the mere 
force of joint repetition and mutual imitation. After addition and 
subtraction, the arithmetical rules taught divide themselves into two 
classes, agricultural and commercial, in one or both of which 
instruction is given more or less fully according to the capacity of 
the teacher and the wishes of the parents. The rules applied to 
agricultural accounts explain the forms of keeping debit and 
credit accounts ; the caloulatiou of the value of daily or monthly 
labor at a given monthly or annual rate; the calculation of the 
area of land whose sides measure a given number of kathas or 
bighas; the description of the boundaries of land and the deter¬ 
mination of its length, breadth, and contents; and the form of 
revenue accounts for a given quantity of laud. There are nu¬ 
merous other forms of agricultural account, but no others ap'pear to 
be taught in the schools of this district. The rules of commercial 
accounts explain the mode of calculating the value of a given 
number of sers at a given price per maund ; the price of a given 
number of quarters and chalaks at a givcu price per ser; the price 
of a tola at a given rate per chntak ; the number of cowries in a 
given number of annas iib a given number of cowries per rupee ; 
the interest of money ; and the discount chargeable on the 
exchange of the inferior sort.s of rupees. There arc other forms of 
commercial account also in common use, ])ut they are not taught 
ill the schools. The fourth and last stage of instruction generally 
includes a period of two years, often less and seldom more. 
The accounts briefly and superficiall}' taught in tlie preceding 
stage arc now tangiit more thoroughly and at greater lengtli, and 
this is accompanied by the composition of business letters, 
petitions, grants, lenses, acceptances, notes of liand, &c,, together 
with the forms of address belonging to the different grades of 
’rank and station. When the scholars have written on paper 
about a year, they are considered qualified to engage in the 
unassisted perusal of Bengali works, and they often read at home 
such productions as the translation of the Bainagana, Manasa 
Mangal, See., Sec, 

This sketch of a course of Bengali instruction must be 
regarded rather as what it is intended to be than wbat it is, for 
most of the school-masters whom I have seen, as far as I could 
judge from necessarily brief and limited opportunities of observa¬ 
tion, w^ere unqualified to give all the instruction here described, 
although I have thus placed the amount of their pretensions on 
record, All, liowevcr, do not even pretend to teach tlie whole of 
what is here enumerated ; some, as will be seen from Table n.. 
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professing to limit themselves to agricultural, and others to include 
cornmevcial, acooinits. Tlie most of them appeared to have a very 
superficial acquaintance with both. 


With the exception of the Multiplication Table, the rhyming 
arithmetical rules of Subhankaf, and the form of address to 
Saraswati, all which the younger scholars leant by the mere imita¬ 
tion of sounds, incessantly repeated by the elder boys, without for 
a long time understanding wliat those sounds convey—with these 
exceptions, native school-bo 3 ’s learn every thing that they do 
learn not merely by reading but by writing it. They read to the 
master or.to one of the oldest scholars what they have previously 
written, and thus the hand, the eye, and the ear are equally called 
into requisition. This appears preferable to the mode of early in- 
.struction current amongst ourselves, according to which the 
elements of language are first taught onl}’’ with the aid of the e^'e 
and the ear, and writing is left to be subsequently acquired. Ik 
would thus appear also tiiat the statement which represents the 
native system as teaching chiefly by the ear, to the neglect of the 
eye, is founded on a misapprehension, for liow can the aid of the 
eye be said to be neglected when, with the exceptions above- 
mentioned, nothing appears to be learned which is not rendered 
palpable to the sense by the act of writing ? It is almost unne¬ 
cessary to add that the use of monitors or leaders has long pre¬ 
vailed in the common schools of India, and is well known in 
those of Bengal. 

The disadvantages arising from tlio want of school-houses and 
from the confiiUHl ami inapjiropriate construoLion of the buildings 
or apartments used as school-rooms have already been ruontioned. 
Poverty still more than ignorance leads to the adoption of modes 
of instruction find oeonoinical arrangements which, under more 
favorable circumstances, would be readily abandoncid. In the 
matter of instruction there are some grounds for commendation, 
for the course I have described has a direct practical teiidoiiey ; and, 
if it were taught in all its parts, is well adapted to qualify the 
scholar for engaging in the actual business of native society'. My^ 
recollections of the village schools of Scotland do nob enable me to 
pronounce that the instruction given in them has a more direct 
bearing upon the daily interests of life than that which I find 
given, or professed to be given, in the . humbler village schools of 
Bengal 

Although improvements might no doubt he made both in the 
modes and in the matter of instruction, yet the chief evils in the 
system of common Bengali schools consist less in the nature of 
tiiat which is tauglit or in the manner of teaching it, as in the 
absence of that wdiich is not taught at all. Tlie system is had 
because it is greatly imperfect. What is tauglit should, oii the 
whole, continue to be tauglit, hut something else should be added 
to‘it in order to c(»nsti(nte it a system of salutary popular iiistruc- 
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tion. No one will deny tlut a knowledge of Bengali writing and 
of native aceoiints is requisite to natives of Bengal ; but when 
these are made the substance and sura of popular instruction and 
knowledge, the popular mind is necessarily cabined, cribbed, and 
confined°withln the smallest possible range of ideas, and those of 
the most limited local and temporary interest, and it fails even 
to acquire those habits of accuracy and precision which the ex¬ 
clusive devotion to forms of calculation might seem fitted to pro¬ 
duce. What is wanted is something to awaken and expand the 
mind, to unshackle it from the trammels of mere usage, and 
to teach it to employ its own powers; and, for such purposes, the 
introduction into the system of common instruction of some 
branch of knowledge in itself perfectly useless (if such a one could 
be found,) would at least rouse and interest by its novelty, and m 
this way be of some benefit. Of course the benefit would be 
much greater if the supposed new branch of knowledge were 
of a useful tendency, stimulating the mind to the increased 
observation and comparison of external objects, and throwing it 
back upon itself with a large stock of materials for thought. A 
higher intellectual cultivation however is not all that is required. 

That to bo beneficial to the individual and to society must ^ be 
aoeompanied by the cultivation of the moral sentiments and habits. 
Here the native system presents a perfect blank. The hand, the 
eye, and the car, are employed ; the memory is a good deal e.pr- 
cised; the jiulijment is not wholly neglected; and the religious 
sentiment is early and perseveringly cherished, however misdirected. 

But the piissions and allcclions are allowed to grow up wild with¬ 
out any thought of pnmiag their Uixunanccs or directing 
their c.xorcise ”to good purposes. Hence, I am inclined to 
believe, the infrequency in native .society of enlarged views ol 
moral and social obligation, and licuce the corresponding radical 
defect of the native character which appears to be that of a narrow 
and contracted selfishness, luiturally arising from the fact that the 
young mind is seldom, if ever, taught to look for tlio moans of its 
own happiness and improvement in the indulgence of benevolent 
fecliiio's and the performance of benevolent acts to those who 
are beyond a certain p.ile. The radical defect of the system of 
elemontary instruction seems to explain the radical defect of the 
native character ; and if I have rightly estimated cause and elfect, 
it follows that no material improvement of the native character 
can be expected, and no improvement wlnatever of the system of 
elementary education will be siiHicicnb, without a large infusion 
into it of moral instruction that shall always connect in the mind - 
of the pupil, with the knowledge which he acquires, some uselul 
purpose to which it may be and ought to be applied, not ueceisaii j 
procluetivo of personal gain or advantage to himself. , , • 

2. Ehmenfiiiy Penian Sc/iools. —The -Persian schools in 
Nattore arc four in number, containing twenty-three scholars, 
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^ enter school at an age varying from four and a half to thirteen 
It at an age varying* from twelve to seventeen, 
e whole time stated to be spent at school varies from four to 
ight years. Tl^ teachere intellectually are of a higher grade than 
the teachers of Bengali schools, although that grade is not hiirh 
compared with what is to be desired and is attainable. Moralfv, 
they appear to have as little notion as Bengali teachers of the 
salutary iirfluence they might exercise on the dispositions and 
aaracters of their pupils. They have no fees from the scholars and 
are paid m the lorm of fixed monthly allowances with perquisites, 
the monthly allowances vary from one rupee eight annas to 
tour rupees, and they are paid by one, two, or three families, who 
are the principal supporters of the school. The perquisites, which 
are estimated at two rupees eight annas to si.x rupees a month, 
and consist of food, washing, and other personal expenses, are pro¬ 
vided either by the same parties or by those parents who do not 
contribute to the monthly allowance. The total remuneration of a 
teacher vanes fri^ four to ten rupees per month, averaging about 
seven rupees. The principal object of the patrons of these 
schools in the instruction of their own children ; but in one 
instance a worthy old Musalman, who has no children, contributes 
a small monthly allowance, without which the teacher would not 
have sufficient inducement to continue his labors ; and in another 
case besides two children of the family, ten otlier boys are admit¬ 
ted, on whom iristruction, food, aud clothing, arc gratuitously 
bestowed. Two of the schools have separate school-Iiousos, which 
wore built by the benevolent patrons who principally siipiiort them. 

1 ho scholars of tho other two .nsseiublc in out-l)nil(i;n'->-s, belono-. 
ing to one or other of the families whoso children receive in- 
strnctioii. 

Although in the Persian scliools printed books are unknown. 
yet manuscript works arc in constant use. The general course of 
instruction has no very m.irkcd stages or gradations into .which 
it IS divided. Like the Hindiis, however, the Miisalmans formally 
initiate their children into the stilly of letters. When a child 
whether a boy or a girl, is four years, four months, and four davs 
old, the friends of the family a.ssorablc, and the child is drcssed“in 
Ins best clothes, brought in to the company, and seated on a cushion 
m the presence of all. The alphabet, the form of letters used for 
computation, the Introduction to the Koran, some verses of 
Chapter LV., and the whole of Chapter LXXXVII., are placed 
before him, and he is taught to pronounce them in succession. If 
thochildis self-lulled, and refuses to read, he is made to pro¬ 
nounce the Bismillah, which answers every purpose, and from that 
day his education is deemed to have commenced. At school he is 
taught the alphabet, as with ourselves, by the eye and ear, the 
forms of the letters being presented to him in writing, and their 
names pronounced in his hearing, which he is required to repeat 
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until lie is aLle to connect tlie names and the forms with each other 
in his mind. The scholar is afterwards made to read the thirtieth 
Section of the Koran, the chapters of which are short, and are 
generally used at the times of prayer and in the burial service. 
The words are marked with the diacritical points in order that the 
knowledge of letters, their junction and correct orthography, and 
their pronunciation from the appropriate organs may be thoroughly 
acquired ; but the sense is entirely unkno\vD. The next book put 
into his hands is the Pandnameh.o^ Sadi, a collection of moral 
sayings, many of which are above his comprehension, but he h 
not taught or required to understand any of them. The work is 
solely used for the purpose of instructing him in the art of reading 
and of forming a correct pronunciation, without any regard to the 
sense of the words pronounced. It is generally after this that the 
scholar is taught to write the letters, to join vowels and consonants, 
and to form syllables. The next book is the AtiicidncDfieh^ 
exhibiting the fornas of conjugating the Persian verbs which are 
read to the master and by frequent repetition committed to me- 
mory. The first book which is read for the purpose of being un¬ 
derstood is the Gnlhtaii of Sadi, containing lessons on life and 
manners, and this is followed or accompanied by the Bostau of the 
same author. Two or three sections of each are read; aud simul- 
taneoiisly short Persian sentences relating to going arid comiug, 
sitting and standing’, and the common affairs of life, are lead and 
cxplamcd. The pupil is afterwards made to write Persiau names, 
then Arabic names, and next Hindi names, especially such as con¬ 
tain letters to the writing or prouimeiation of which difficulty is 
supposed to attach. Elegant penmanship is considered a gieat 
acoomplisliraent, and those who do vote themselves to this art em¬ 
ploy from three to six hours every day in the exercise of it, writing 
lirst single letters, then double or treble, then couplets, quatrains, 
&c. They first write upon a boiard with a thick pen, then with a 
finer pen on pieces of paper pasted together; and last of all, when 
they liavc acquired consulorablc command of the pen, they begm 
to write upon paper in single fold. This is accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the perusal of some of the most popular poetical produc¬ 
tions such as Josoj)h and ZnIcilcJiay founded on a well-known inci¬ 
dent in Hebrew history; the loves of and Mojnun; tlie 

Secandar Naniehy an account of the exploits of Alexander the 
Great, &c., &;c. The mode of computing by the Ahjady or letter.s 
of the alphabet, is also taught, and is of tw^o sorts; in the first, the 
letters of the alphabet in the order of the A/ijad being taken to 
denote units, tens, and liundreds to a thousand ; and in the secoiid 
the letters composing the names of the letters of the alphabet being 
employed for the same purpose. Arithmetic, by means of the 
Arabic numerals, and iiistructiou at great length m the different 
styles of address, and in the forms of correspondence, petitioug, 
&c., &c., complete a course of Tersian instruction. But m the 
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Persian schools of this distriet-j this course is very superficially 
taught, and some of the teachers do not even profess to carry their 
pupils beyond the Gulistaii and Bostan. 


In a Persian school, after the years of mere childhood, when 
the pupils are assumed to be capable of stricter application, the 
hours of study with intervals extend from six ia tlie morning to 
nine at night. In the first place in the morning they revise the 
lessons of the previous day, after which a new lesson is read, com¬ 
mitted to memory, and repeated to the master. About rnid-duy 
they have leave of absence for an hour when they dine, and on 
their return to school the}' are instructed in writing. About three 
o^clock they have another reading lesson which is also committed 
to memory, and about an hour before tlie close of day they liave 
leave to play. The practice with regard to the forenoon and af¬ 
ternoon lessons in reading is to join the perusal of a worlc in 
prose with that of a work in verso ; as the Gnllsiau with the Bos^ 
tail and AhiilfazVs letters with the Secandar Namehy the forenoon 
lesson being taken from one and the afternoon lesson from the 
other. In the evening they repeat the lessons of that day seve¬ 
ral times, until they have them perfectly at command ; and, after 
making some preparation for tlie lessons of the next day, they 
have leave to retire. Thursday every week is devoted to the revi¬ 
sion of old lessons ; and when tliat is completed, the pupils seek 
instruction or amusement according to their own pleasure in the 
perusal of forms of prayer and stanzas of poetry, and are dismiss¬ 
ed on that day at three oT-loek wiiliout any new lesson. On 
Friday, the sacred day of .Musalmans, there is no schooling. In 
other districts in respectable or wcaltliy IMusalman families, besides 
the literary instructor called or Akhiuiy there is also a do¬ 

mestic i<utor or Censor Mornm called AlaliJc^ a kind of head-servant, 
whose duty it is to train the children of the lamily to good man¬ 
ners, and to see tliat they do not ru'glect any duty assigned to 
them; but I do not find any trace of this practice in Ilajshalii. 

Upon the whole tlie course of Persian instruction, even in its 
loss perfect forms such as are found to exist in this district, has a 
more comprehensive cliaractcr and a more liberal toiulency than 
iluit pursued in tlie Bengali schools. The systematic use of boolcs, 
altliougii in manuscript, is a great step in advance, accustoming 
the minds of the pupils to forms of regular composition, to corrcH^ 
and elegant language, and to trains of consecutive thought, and 
thus aiding both to stimulate the intellect and to form the taste. 
It might be supposed that the moral bearing of some of the text 
books would have a benelicial effect on the character of the pupils; 
but as far as I have been able to observe or ascertain, tlmso books 
arc employed like all the rest solely for the purpose of convoying 
lessons in langmge —lessons in the knowledge of sounds and 
words, in the conslrucLion of sonteuccs, or in aiiecdotieal informa¬ 
tion, but not for the purpose of ^harponing the moral perceptions 
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or strengthening the moral habits. This in general native estima¬ 
tion does not belong to the business of instruction, and it never 
appears to be thought of or attempted. Others will judge from 
their own observation and experience whether the Musalinau 
character, as we see it in India, has been formed or influenced by 
such a course of instruction. The result of ray own observations 
is that of two classes of persons, one exclusively educated in 
Mahomedan, and the other in Hindu literature; the former appears 
to me to ■ possess an intellectual superiority, but the moral, 
superiority does not seem to exist. 

8. Elementary Arabic Schools. —The Arabic schools, or 
schools for instruction in the formal or ceremonial reading of cer¬ 
tain passages of the Koran, are eleven in number, and contain 
scholars, who begin to read at an age varying from 7 to 14, and 
leave school at an age varying from 8 to 18. The whole time 
stated to be spent at school varies from one to five years. The 
teachers possess the lowest degree of attainment to which it is 
possible to iissign the task of instruction. They do not pretend to 
be able even to sign their names; and they disclaim altogether the 
ability to understand that which they read and teach. The mere 
forms, names, and sounds, of certain letters and combinations of 
letters they know and teach, and what they teach is all that they 
know of written language, without presuming, or pretending, or 
aiming to elicit the feeblest glimmering of tneaning from these 
empty vocables. This whole class of schools is as consummate a 
burlesque upon mere forms of instruction, separate from a rational 
meaning and purpose, as can well be imagined. The teachers are 
all Kath-Mollas, that is, the lowest grade of Musalman priests 
who chiefly derive their support from the ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion of the poor ckisscs of their co-religionists; and the scholars 
are in training for the same office. The portion of the Koran 
which is taught is that which begins with Chapter LXXVIII. of 
Sale's Koran, and extends to the close of the volume. The 
Mollas, besides teaching a few pupils the formal reading of this 
portion of the Koran, perform the marriage ccreniony, for which 
thoy are paid from one to eight annas according to the means of 
tlie party ; and also the funeral service with prayers for tlie dead 
continued from one to forty days, for which they get from two 
aunas to one rupee, and it is in these services that the formal 
reading of the Koran is deemed essential. The Mollas also often 
perform the olTico of the villago butcher, killing animals for food 
with the usual religious forms, without which their flesh cannot 
be eaten by Musalmaus; but for this they take no rctnuncration. 
In several cases, the teacher of the school depends for his live i- 
hood on omployraent at marriages aud burials, giving his instruc¬ 
tions as a teacher gratuitously. In one instance a fixed allowance 
is received from the patron of the school, fees fioin some o it 
scholars, and perquisites besides, amounting in all to four rupi \08 
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eight annas per month, and in this case the patron professes the 
intention to have the scholars hereafter taught Persian and Bengali. 
In another the patron merely lodges, feeds, and clothes, the 
teacher who receives neither fixed allowance nor fees. In three 
instances the only remuneration the teacher receives is a salaym^ 
or present of five or six rupees, from each scholar when he finally 
leaves school. In two instances the teachers have small farms from 
which they derive the means of subsistence iu addition to their, 
gains as Mollas. They give instruction either in their own houses, 
or in school-houses, which are also applied to the purposes of prayer 
and hospitality and of assembly on occasions of general interest.*" 
No institutions can be more insignificant and useless, and in 
every respect less worthy of notice, than these Arabic schools, 
viewed as places of instructiou ; but, however worthless in them¬ 
selves, they have a certain hold on the Native mind, which is 
proved by the increased respect and emolument as Mollas, expect¬ 
ed and acquired by some of the teachers on account of the instruc¬ 
tion they give ,* the expense incurred by others of them iu 
erecting school-houses ; and by the general employment by the 
IVIusalman population of those who receive and communicate the 
slender education wdiich these schools bestow. In the eye of the 
philanthropist or the statesman no institution, however humble, 
will be overlooked, by which he may hope beneficially to influence 
the condition of any portion of mankind ; and it is jnst in pro¬ 
portion to the gross ignorance of the multitude that he will look 
with anxiety for any loop-holes by which he may find an cntracne 
to their understandings—some institutions, wliicli arc held by 
them in veneration and which have hitherto served the cause of 
ignorance, but which he may hope witli discretion to turn to the 
service of knowledge. I do not despair that means might ho 
employed, simple, cheap, and iiiononsive, by which even the teachers 
of these schools miglit be reared to qualify themselves for com¬ 
municating a much higher grade of instruction to a much greater 
number of learners without divesting them of any portion of the 
respect and attachment of which they are now the objects. 

4. Elementary Persian and Bengali Schools, —The schools in 
which both Bengali and Persian arc taught are two ; in one with, 
and in the other without, the formal reading of the Koran. The 
two schools contain 30 scholars ] one five and the other 25. The 
period of study is in one case stated to be from 6 to 18 years of 
age, making 12 years ; and in the otlier from 7 to 23, makinr. ]6. 
The teachers are—one a somewhat iiitolligent Brahman, and the 
other a Kaih^Molla rather better instructed than others of the same 

class. The remuneration of the former consists entirely of fees_ 

one anna, two annas, and four annas being charged respectively in 
three grades of Bengali writing; and four annas, eight annas, and 
one rupee in three stages of Persian roading, the income from 
both sources averaging seven rupees eight annas per month. The . 
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remuneration of the latter is received from one person who gives 
a fixed allowance and the usual perquisites, amounting in all to 
four rupees eight annas per month. The Bengali instruction is 
(dven in writing and agricultural accounts, and the Persian in- 
*straction iu the reading of the Pandnaynehy Gulisiaiiy Bostan^ &c. 

• One of these schools has a separate school-house built by the 
patron. The scholars of the other assemble occasionally in th« 
teacher^s house, occasionally at that of llammohan Saudyal, and 
occasionally in that of Krishna Kumar Bhaduri, the two latter 
being respk'table inhabitants of the village whose children attend 
the school. 

The combined study of Persian and Bengali in these schools 
suggests the inquiry to what extent Persian is studied in this 
district for its owu sake, and to what extent merely as the lan¬ 
guage of the courts. The Bengali language, with a larger pro¬ 
portion than in some other districts of what may be called abori¬ 
ginal terms, i, <?., words not derived from the Sanscrit or any other 
known language, is the language of the Musalmau as well as of 
the Hindu population. Even educated Musalmans speak and 
write tlie Bengali ; and even several low castes of Hindus occu¬ 
pying entire villages in various directions and amounting to 
several thousand individuals, whose ancestors three or four gene¬ 
rations ago, according to the popular expUiiiatiou, emigrated from 
the Western Provinces and settled in this district, have found it 
necessary to combine tiic use of the Bengali with the Hindi, their 
mother-tongue. The Bengali, thcrelbro, may be justly described 
as the universal language of the district ; and it might be sup¬ 
posed that those who wished to give their cliildrcn a knowledge of 
letters ami accounts would seek these advantages lor them through 
the most direct and obvious medium—the languageof the district—• 
instead of haviug recourse to a foreign hinguagc, such as the Persian, 
iu which instruction is less easily obtainable and rather higher 
priced. Iu these circamstaiicos, the considerations that lead to the 
use of Persian appear to be of a complex character, partly conuect- 
^ed with the importance attached to it by Musalmans, aud partly 
\vitli the importance given to it in the Company's courts. 

It has been already seen that in connection with the religious 
and social observances of the lowest classes of the Musalinan 
population the formal reading of the Koran in the original lan¬ 
guage is deemed indispensable ; and in like manner the acquisi¬ 
tion" of a real knowledge of the language of Islam and of the 
learning it contains is viewed amongst the educated as the highest 
attainment to which they can aspire. xVii endowed establishmeub 
exists at Kusltch Bagka iu which it is professed to be regularly 
taught ; aud in one ]\Iahoinedan family I found a maulavi 
employed for the express purpose of teaching the eldest son Arabic. 
■Now Persian, at least iu India, is the vestibule through which only 
access is gaiued to the temple of Arabic learning ; and even those 
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do not go beyond tne porch, by association attach to the 
some portion of the respect which strictly belongs only to the other. 
It would thus appear that the associations, literary and religious 
that connect Persian with Arabic, come in aid of the more general 
cultivation of the former tongue by Mnsalmans. But Persian 
itself has attractions to educated Musalmans. The language 
conversation with them is the Urdu or Hindustani which acknow¬ 
ledges the Persian as its parent, and although the Urdu has 
copious literature, that literature is chiefly poetical, and it is only 
from the Persian that educated Musalmans have hitherto derived 
that instruction in the knowledge of accounts, of epistolary com¬ 
munication, &c., to which they attach the greatest importance. 
They teach it to their children, therefore, because it is really 
most useful language to w'hich they have access. The recollections 
belonging to this language still further endear it to Musalmans. 
It is the language of the former conquerors and rulers of Hindus¬ 
tan from whom they have directly or indirectly sprung, and 
memory both of a proud ancestry and of a past dominion—the 
loyalty which attaches itself rather to religion and to race than to 
country attract them to its cultivation. These motives, or 
motives akin to these, it seems probable induced Dost Mahomed 
Khan (No. 3), Karim Ali Shah (No. 166), and Musafir-ool- 
Islam at Kusbeh Bagha, to promote the study of Persian in this 
district. But even in these cases the importance given to the 
Persian language in the administration of justice and police and 
in tlic collection of the revenue, has had considerable influence * 
and in other cases, as iii Nos. 40 and 100, that consideration ' 

probably exclusive weight, In the two latter the solo or chief 
patrons of tlie schools are Hindu landholders or farmers who have 
no conceivable motive to teach this language to their children, 
except with a view to the use to whicli they may hereafter apply it 
in conducting suits in the Company's courts, or in holding com- 
raunications with public officers ; unless we take furtliel* into 
account the superior respectability and aptness for business which 
those possess who have received a Persian education—an advantage, 
however, wiiich is connected with the preference given to it in the 
courts. Some Hindu landholders and other respectable Natives 
have expressed to me a desire to have Persian instruction for their 
children, but they apparently had no other object than tq qualify 
them to engage in the business of life, which, unhappily in their 
case, is for the most part identical with the business of the courts. 

Upon the whole, apart from the courts, the Persian 
has a very feeble hold upon this district, and it 
difficult not merely to substitute English for it, but to make 
English much more popular. Some of the considerations by 
which Persian is recommended might be brought with much more 
force in favor of English, if it could be made more accessible, and 
the motives derived from other considerations which are in 
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nature untransferable are not TT as ^houlJ be encouraged and 
might be gradually made to lose tRGP ‘-afliience without doidg any 
violence to popular feeling. 

IL Elementary Domestic Instruction .—The number of families 
in which domestic instruction is given to the children is 1583. 
These farnilies'are found in 238 villages out of 485, the total number 
of villages iu Nattore. I omitted to note at the commencement 
of the inquiry the number of children in each of thes? families, 
and I cannot, therefore, state with perfect accuracy the total number 
of children receiving domestic instruction ; but after my attention 
had been attracted to this omission, I found that a very large 
majority had each only one child of a teachable age receiving 
instruction, a few had two, a still smaller number had three, and 
one or two instances were found in which four children of one 
family received domestic instruction. The number of families in 
which two or more children receive domestio instruction are com¬ 
paratively so few that I cannot estimate the total average for each 
family at more than 1|, whicli, iu 1,588 families, will give 2,382 
children who receive domestic instruction. It has before appeared 
that the number of children receiving elementary instruction in 
schools is 262 ; and the proportion of those who receive 
elementary instruction at home to those who receive it in schools 
is thus as 1,000 to 109*9. 

It is not always tlie father who gives this instruction, but 
quite as often an uncle or an elder brother. In one village I 
found that the children of three families received elementary 
instruction from :\,pujarl Brahman under the following arrange¬ 
ment, As aor family chaplain be receives one rupee a 
month with lodging, food, clothing, &c., from one of the three 
families, the head of which stipulates that he shall employ his 
leisure time in instructing the children of that and of the two 
other families. In some villages in which not a single individual 
could bo found able either to read or write, I was notwithstanding 
assured that the children were not wholly without instruction, 
and when I disked who taught them, the answer was that the 
goviashta, in‘his periodical visits for the collection of his master^a 
routs, gives a few lessons to one or more of the children of the 
village. 

The classes of society amongst which domestic elementary 
instruction is most prevalent deserve attention. Of the 1,588 
families, 1,277 are Ilinclu, and 311 are Mahomedan ; and assum¬ 
ing the average of encli class to be the same, viz,, children iu 
each family as already estimated, then the number of Hindu 
children will be 1,915^ and of Mahomedan children 466i, or iu 
the proportion of 1,0U0 to 243*2. This proportion, with the pro¬ 
portion previously established between the entire population of 
the two classes, affords a measure of the comparative degree of 
cultivation which they . respectively possess, the proportion of 
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^ ii!4lmans to Hindus beiBg* about two to oao^- tiie proportion 
ot Musa!man to nindii children receiving domestic instruction 
, being rather le?s than ono to four. This disproportion* is explain¬ 
ed by. the fact already stated that a very large majority of the 
humblest grades of Native society in this district are composed pt 
Musalmans, suchv; as cultivators of the ground^ day-laborers, 
fishermen, &c,, who are , regarded by themselves as well as by 
others, both in respect of condition and capacity, as quite bbyond 
the reach of the simplest forms of literary instruction. You may 
as well talk to.them of scaling the heavens as of instructing their 
children, In their present circumstances and with their present 
views, both would appear equally difficult and equally presump¬ 
tuous. Those who give their children domestic instruction are 
mnindars, talukdars^ and persons of some little substance ; shop¬ 
keepers and traders possessing some euterprize and forecast in 
their callings ; zemindaiV agents or factors {goynashtas) ^ and heads 
of villages {ynandak)^ who know practically the advantage of 
writing and accounts j and sometimes persons of straitened 
resources, but respecta])le clmracter, who have been in better cir¬ 
cumstances, and wish to give their children the means of making 
their way in the world. Pundits, too, who intend that their 
children should pursue the study of Sanscrit begin by instructing 
them at homo in the rudiments of their mother tongue ; and 
Brahmans vf\\o have themselves gone through only a partial course 
of Sanscrit reading-, seek to qualify their children by such instruc¬ 
tion as they can give for the office and duties of a family priest or 
spiritual guide. 

The instruction given in families is still move limited and 
imperfect than that which is given in schools. In some cases 
I found that it did not extend beyond the writing of the letters 
of the alphabet, in others the writing of words. Pundits and 
priests, unless when there is some landed property in the fanjjly, 
confine the Bengali instruction they give their children to writing 
and reading, addition and subtraction, with scarcely any of Urn 
applications of numbers to agricultural and commercial affairs. 
Farmers and traders naturally limit their instructions to what 
they best know, and what is to them and their cliildren of greatest 
direct utility, the calculations and measurements peculiar to their 
immediate oecuputions. The parents with whom I have conversed 
on the subject do not attach the same value to the domestic 
ms traction their children receive which they ascribe to the 
instnictiou of a professional school-master, both because in their 
opinion such instruction svoulcl be more regular and systematic, 
and because the teaoher would probably be better qualified. 

It thus appears that, in addition to the elementary instruc¬ 
tion given in regular schools, there is a sort of traditionary know¬ 
ledge of written language and accounts preserved in fkmilies from 
. .. , .. domestic • 
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father to son andLfrom generation to 


generation. 
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elwnentary instruction is much inoro iti; use than schoiastie :e)e- 
iiicutary instmetiqn, and yet it is not so Iiighly ,valued as 
the latter. “Ihe reasons why the less esteemed ibrin of elementary ’ 
instruction is more common cannot in all cases be nccurately as- 
.ceit'ainod* ., f he inaptitude to comhination for purposes of common 
. ^interest sometimes alleged against the Natives might. be-sim-- 
^’gested j but the truth is that they do often club together, sonih-. 
times to establish and support schools, and sometimes to defray 
; tlip expenses of religious celebrations, dances, and plays. In those 
(p eases in which scholastic instruction would be preferred by the 
.parents, and 1 believe such cases to be numerous, poverty is the 
.(inly reason that can be assigned j and in other instances, as of 
' the _ zemindar and the llrabman Pundit, the pride of rank and 
io the one case, and of birth and learning in the other, 
'J'acting also upon circumscribed means, may prevent the respective 
; 'parties from looking beyond their own thresholds for the instruc- 
:-tion which their children need. Inability to pay for school 
, '.ihstructiori I believe to be by far the most prevalent reason, and 
i: this is confirmed by the fact that in at least six villages that I 
:..^YisUed, I was told that there had been recently Bengali schools 
jivyhich were discontinued, bec.ause the masters could” not gain a 
i; Hyelihood, or because they found sonietliing more profitable to do 
tY elsewhere. Tlie case of the Dharail school shows the difficulty 
.; with which a small income is made up to a school-master by the 
/community of a village. From all I could learn and observe, I 
. am led to infer that in this district elementary instruction is on 
V the decline and has been for some time past decaying. The do- 
: mestic instruction which many give to their children iiTelementary, 
:;,ijnowledge would seem to bean indication of the struggle whichf 
#,the‘a.ncient habits and the practical sense of the people are making- 
their present depressed circumstances. ; . ° 
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The state of learned instruction in this district will le^con- 
sidered with reference to the two great divisions of the population,'.' 
/ Musalmans and Hindus. . : ■ 

' . I- Mahomedan Schools of learning .—There are no public 
/schoo.ls of Mahomedan learning within the limits of the Nattore 
thana j and I met with only one Mahomedan family in which 
any attention was paid to Arabic learning, that of Dost Maho- 
, Hied Khan Chaudhuri, who has already been mentioned as the 
jpatron of a Persiaii elementary school. In that family, besides 
;; the Persian munshi, a maulavi is employed to instruct the eldest 
son in Arabic. The name of the maulavi is 'Gholam Muktidar, 
formerly a student of the Calcutta Madrasa, and now about -80 
.years of age. He receives twelve rupees per month with food; 
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^vlicu^I. convorsed with him La was ovidontly dissaik 
,, Tfiis allowance, and , of his own accord spoke of resigning his 
place.^V'^^ pupil began ,to study Afabio about thirteen ' years of 
' agio, and'will probably continue the study till ho; is twenty, v His 
Arabic studies were preceded by a course of Persian reading,,and 
thejyorks by which be was introduced to a knowledge ' of Arabic 
werd also written ^Persian.' He began with the ...qu 

prosody, M^inshaib ox\ etymology, Tasrif on inflection^, Zuhda on 
permutations, and Hida^at^m-Saif on otymolo^y including deriv.a- 
. tiou-ra.ll different branches of Arabic grammar and written in 
, Persian prose. These were followed by the Miat Amil^ containing 
an. exposition of a hundred rules of syntax and translated, from 
the origihal Arabic prose into Persian verse ; Jummal^ treating of 
the, varieties and construction of sentences, and written in Arabic 
^xo^o j 'KUmrna in Arabic, containing dofiaifcions of grammatical 
tci'ms and additional rules of syntax ; Sharkdi^Miat Amil, ^ com¬ 
mentary on the Miat Amil; and IlidayaUun’-Nahv, a comprehen¬ 
sive treatise on Arabic syntax. It was intended that he should 
afterwards read the Kafia, a still more comprehensive and difficult 
treatise on syntax; Sharh-uMoUa, a commentary on the Kajlcf 
by Molla Jami; Tahzib and SharJi-uTakziby text-book and 
commentary on logic ; Shark^uFihaia, a commentary on a treatise 
of law and religion ; and Fariz-i^Sharifiy a treatise on the 
Jlahomedan law of inheritance. It thus appears that the 
student^s attention is almost exclusively occupied durmg a long 
and laborious course ^ of study in acquiring a familiarity with 
language, its forms and combinations, until towards the close 
W'hcn logic, law, and religion are superficially taught. 

The only public institution of Maliomedan learning, of 
whiah I can find any trace in this district, is situated at Knsbek 
Baghay in the thana of Bilinariya. The tables appended to this 
report have been limited to institutions situated in thana Nattore, = 
and. they, consequently contain no reference to it ; but the following 
details will not be out of place under this head. 

The madrasa at Ktisheh Bagha is an endowed institution of • 
long standing. The property appears to have originally consisted 
of two portions, which ore stated to have been bestowed by two 
separate royal grants [sanads). One of the grants was said to 
l>e in the office of the Collector of the district and another is in 
the possession of the incumbent and was shown to me., On sub¬ 
sequently examining the document in the Collector’s Office, I 
found it to be merely a copy of the original which I saw at 
Kusbeh. The latter bears what the owner believes to be the- 
autograph of the Emperor Shah Jehan, but what is more probable ' 
the complexly ornamented impression of his Majesty’s seal. The , 
foldings of the document are so much worn that several portions ' 
are illegible, and amongst others the place where the year of the 
Hijri is given ; but another date quite legible is the nineteenth ‘ 
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year of the Shah s reign which, Calculating from liis first 
clamation oflumse r as Emperor in the life-time of his father, 
would be lOoO, and from bis full accession to the throne, after the 

of the Hqri. These years correspond 
with 1640 and 1646 of the Christian era, which would makithis 
endowment rather less than 200 years old. This, however, does not 
, appear to have been the original grant, for it professes only to 
confirm former grants of the Shah’s predecessors, iu virtue of 
which Alanlana Sheikh Abdul Wahab then possessed 42 villa<res 
yielding annually 8,000 Rupees, which are ordered in the grant of 
bhah Jehan to be considered as Madadd^Haash, or. means of 
.subsistence for his own use and that of his brothers, children 
dependants. The title of Maulana gx^tn to Sheik 
Abdul T^nhab, the highest honorary title bestowed on men of 
■ learning amongst Musalmans, implies that it was because of his 
learning, for the encouragement of learning, and to assist him in 
the means he had already adopted to promote it, that the o-raub 
was made and confirmed. Such appears to have been the inter¬ 
pretation put upon it by every successive inheritor of the d-rant 
m maintained the madrasa iu a more or less 

efEcwnt state, even as at present when their own ftmily has ceased 
to afford learned men to conduct it. The mana-voment, however 
seems to have been entirely left in their hands without any expre'^s 
reservation of power on the part of the State to interfere. One of 
the present incumbents, Musafir-nMslam, states that from a 
personal feeling of hostility to the family, a part of the property 
was resumed by one of the Moghul governors of Beno-al%ac! an 
assessment imposed of 872 Rupees per annum, which continues to 
be pmd to the British Government. .1 learn also from the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, that this endowment has been-recentiv 
investigated and confirmed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

The present total income of the estate is stated to beS 000 
Rupees, exactly the value mentioned in Shah Jehan’s crant a 
comcidence which makes the accuracy of the information doubtful 
and the doubt is confirmed by the Collector who values the estate 
at upwards of 30,000 Rupees per annum. The attempt to conceal 
the real value of the endowment may be ascribed either to an 
mnocent or a guilty timidity ; and in like manner I am uncertain 
whether to attribute to a weak or a corrupt motive au endeavor 
made to bribe iny maulavi and thereby to influence, as was hoped 
the tenor of this report. There may have been either a eon- 
BCiousness of something needing concealment, or merely an 
trouble ““ investigation supposed to entail expense and 

c i purposes to which the property is applied are four. The 

Khunkar .families, the descendants 
of Sheik Abdul Wahab; the name A’/JKM.iarr applied to them 
being probably a corruption of AMun, teacher, with an arbitrary 
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ffx. There are two such families, having’ two brothers for 
Smr respective heads. They are at enmity with each other^ and 
their quarrel has led to outrago and murclor amongst their depen¬ 
dants by which they have been disgraced ; but their descent and 
position still procure for them great respect from the Musalman 
population, although not equal to that which their fathers enjo 3 '^ed. 
The second purpose is the maintenance of puhlie worship which 
is conducted daily at the stated hours of prayer, and attended by 
the leading persons belonging to the establishment in an ancient- 
looking hut substantial mosque built from the revenues of tbo 
estate. The third purpose is the entertainment of fakirs or re¬ 
ligious mendicants of the Mahomedan faith, several of whom, 
when I'visited the institution, were lying about very filthy and 
some sick. The fourth purpose is the support of the madrasa, 
of which I have now to speak in detail. 

In the madrasa botli Persian and Arabic are taught. I have 
before considered Persian as a branch of elementary instruction ; 
but as it professedly does not here terminate in itself, but is 
regarded as an introduction to Arabic, it must, in the present 
instance, be viewed as a branch of a learned education. 

The name of the Persian teacher is Nissar Ali. He is about 
60 years of age, and receives eight rupees per month, besides 
lodging, food, washing, and other personal expenses, together with 
presents at the principal Mahomedan festivals. He receives 
every thing in short of daily use and consumption except clothes 
which ho provides for himself. The Persian scholars are 48, of 
whom 12 belong to the village of Kusbeh BagJia, and 36 to other 
villages, 12 of the latter having been absent at the time of my 
visit. All the pupils of both descriptions, besides instruction, 
receive lodging, clothing, food, w^ashing, oil, and stationery, in¬ 
cluding what is necessary for copying manuscripts to be used as 
text-books. The Persian course of study, commencing with Alif 
Be, proceeds to the formal reading of the Koran and thence to 
the Pand7iani€h, Amadnamek, Gulutan, Bostan, Joseph and 
Zuleikha^ JamUul-Kamanin^ hisha Tar Mahomed, Seeandarnameh, 
Bahar JDatiish, AhJfazl, &c. 

The name of "the Arabic teacher is Abdul Azira. He was 
absent at the time of my visit. He was stated to be about 50 
years of age, and he receives 40 Rupees a month Avith the same 
perquisites enjoyed by the Persian teacher. The number of 
Arabic students is seven, of whom two belong to the village of 
Kusbeh Bagha aud five to other villages. Of the five, three were 
declared to be absent, and thus four students of Arabic should 
have been produced, but only two made their appearance. Tliey 
have the same allowances and aceommodations as the Pei*siaa 
scholars. The course of Arabic study includes the Micam, Mun* 
shaib, Tasrif, Sarf Mir, Miat Sliarh->uM%ai Amil; and 

beyond this last-mentioned work no student had advanced. 
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There is no fixed age for admission or dismission, for begin¬ 
ning or completing the course of study. Students are admitted 
nt the arbitrary pleasure of Musafir-ui-Islam, and they leave 
sooner or later according to their own caprice. ; Daring the period 
that they arc nominally students, their attendance from day,to day 
is equally uncontrolled and unregulated except by their own Avishes 
and convenience. Many of the students are mere children, while 
others are grown up men. The business of the school commences 
at six in the morning and continues till eleven, and again at 
mid-day and continues till four. Every scholar reads a sepamto 
lesson to the master, one coming when another withdraws, so that 
there is a total absence of classification. The Aveekly periods of 
vacation are for Arabic students every Tuesday and Friday, and 
for Persian students every Thursday and Friday ; and the annual 
periods of vacation are the whole of the month Ramzan, ten days 
for the Mohurram, and five days at four different periods of the 
year required by other religious observances. 

It thus appears that this institution has no organization or 
discipline and that the course of instruction is exceedingly meagre ; 
and the question arises whether the interference of Government 
: through the General Committee of Public Instruction or in any 
mother Avay is justifiable ; and if so to what useful purposes that 
interference might be directed. The recent confirmation of this 
endowment under Regulation II. of 1819 has been mentioned; but 
as far as I can loarn this decision has the effect only of declaring 
the lands to be Lakhir.aj or not liable to assessment by Govern¬ 
ment without determining the purposes to which their annual pro¬ 
fits should bo applied. If any of tjiosc purposes are of a strictly 
> public nature, the interference of Government in order to secure 
attention to them is not precluded. 

' Without going into a verbal discussion of the terms of the 
' royal grant, nothing would seem to be less objectionable than to 
recognize and confirm in perpetuity the practical interpretation put 
upon it by every successive holder of the endowment. That inter¬ 
pretation indicates four distinct purposes formerly mentioned, viz., 
the support of the Khunkar families ; the maintenance of public 
worship; hospitality to the poor and sick ; and the promotion of 
learning. The present holders of the endowment might be reason¬ 
ably required to separate the funds applicable to the two former 
. purposes which are personal and religious, from those which are 
' applicable to the two latter which are of public and general inter¬ 
est;-and after this separation which might be effected by amicable 
representations of its propriety and advantages, they would remain 
sole and uncontrolled disposal’s of the personal aud religious fund, 
and under the control of Government the sple trustees of the pul)- 
lic and general fund. 

Miisafir-ul-Islam, one of the holders of the endowment, at the 
same time that he stated the total produce of the estate to be 
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Uipees^ estimated his expfendituro on account of tlie madrasa 
(5ne-fourth or 2;,000 Rupees,* adding that his brother Aziz-ul- 
Islani refused to contribute anything to the support of the institu¬ 
tion, iiv consequence of which the number of students W'as one-half 
less than itdiad formerly been. Tf we assume 30,000 Rupees to be 
the real annual produce of the estate of which one-fourth is appli¬ 
cable to the promotion of learning and one-fourth to the relief of 
the poor and sicV, the general and public fund would be'equal to 
15,000 Rupees per annum. The first object of the interference of 
Government would be to secure this or any other just amount of 
fixed property for the maintenance of the school and hospital j the 
second would be to procure the adoption of a determinate course 
of useful instruction ; the third to claim and. exercise a visiting 
power; and the fourth to require periodical returns. The attain- 
ment of these objects would make this institution a more efficient 
and useful one than it is at present, without disturbing the tenure 
of the property or encroaching on the lawful rights of its present, 
holders.' 

-IS* 

^ While I offer these suggestions, I am at the same time strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the interference of Govern¬ 
ment with such institutions would be most beneficially exerted, 
not with reference to the circumstances of only one of them, but to 
the rights and duties of all institutions of the same class, so as by 
general rules to preserve their property, purify their management, 
and provide for their effectual supervision and real usefulness. If 
ever the \yhoIe subject should come before Government for consi¬ 
deration, its interference would be salutary not only with the viesv 
of providing for the just, economical, and most useful application 
of all such endowments now existing, but also with the view of 
laying a foundation on which, under the protection of Liown laws 
and regulations, similar endowments may hereafter be established, 

II. Hindu Schools of These may be considered 

either as endowed or unendowed. 


I have met with only two instances of teachers of Hindu 
schools of learning in the actual enjoyment of endowments. At 
Basudevpur (No. 72) Srinatha Survabhauma has a small endow¬ 
ment of eight rupees per annum; and at Samaskhalasi (No. Ill) 
Ralinatha Vachaspati has an endowment of sixty rupees per 
annum. The founder of these endowments was the Rauee Bhawanh 
The present holders are both mere grammarians, in no way distin¬ 
guished .Tmong their brethren for their l&alents and acquirements. 
It may be inferred that the endowments were made for the 
encouragement of learning only from the fact that learned teachers 
are the incumbents. 

Representations were also made to mo respecting cert^ain 
endowments which formerly existed, but which have been recently 
discontinued, and are claimed as still rightfully duo to persons now* 
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alive. The following explanation of the. circumstances 
‘ to me. 

; The Ranee Ehawani is stated to have been the founder of all 

■ the endowments referred to, and the mode that she adopted of 
(giving effect to her wishes was to arrange with the collector of the 
4 'districb for a fixed increase of the annual assessment to which her 
\ estates were liable, the increase being equal to the various endow- 
>ments which she established, and which were to be paid in perpe¬ 
tuity through the collector. Her estates, it is represented, thus 

. became burdened with a permanent increase of annual assessment 
to Government, which increase continues to be levied from the 
..successive holders of the estates to whom they have descended or 
by whom they have been purchased, while the endowments have 
:been discontinued to the heirs and representatives of those on 
whom they were originally bestowed. The following are four 
‘ cases of this description particularly described:— 
i • 1.—At Bejpara Amhattiy Gadadhara Siddhanta received in 

V the above-mentioned manner 120 Rupees per annum which was 

■ continued to his eldest son ; but on his death the payment was 
, discontinued by the collector, as is alleged, about twelve years 
' ago, although there arc members of the family fully competent to 
T; fulfil the purposes of the endowment. 

’ ' 2.—At the same place there is a similar case in the family of 

Kasikanta NyayaPuuclianana, who received 120 Rupees per annum, 
- which, after his death, was continued to his two eons, but on the 
death of one of them it was withdrawn from the other. 



3.—At Boria, in the thana of Chaugaon^ a sum of 60 Rupees 
.per annum was paid in the same way to Biidrakanta Bhat- 
tacharya and discontinued since his death. 

, 4.—The fourth case is that which is imperfectly described iu 

the Report of 1st July 1835, on the state of education in Bengal, 

. p. 114. The details there given were taken from a Memoir pre¬ 
pared at the India House on education in this country, and pub¬ 
lished by order of the House of Commons in 1832. The facts 
appear to be that Ranee Bhawani established the endowment of 
.90 Rupees per annum in favor originally of Sripati Vidyalankara, 
after whose death it continued to be paid to his eldest son Chandra 
Sekhar Tarkavagisa, and after his death to the three younger sons 
Kasiswara Vachaspati, Govindarama Siddhanta, and liararama 
.Bhattacharya. Since their death the payment of the endowment 
has been discontinued to the family, although two members of it, 
one a son of Kasiswara Vachaspati, and the other a son of Govin- 
darama Siddhanta, have each a school of learning at Tajpur in the 
thana of Changaon^ This case is the more worthy of notice 
because, as appears from the statement prepared at the India 
House, the Government in 1813, on the recommendation of 
the Revenue Board, sanctioned the payment in perpetuity, on 
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which it was employed 


Two or three other cases were reported to mo, but not with 
suQioient precision to justify their mention in this place. With 
regard to the whole, as there was a strong feeling in the minds of 
the complaining parties, of the injustice assumed to be done to 
them, I assured them that no injustice was intended, and promised 
that I should not fail to bring the subject to the notice of the 
collector with a view to its re-consideration, and, after reference 
to the proper authoiities, its final determination ; reminding them 
at the same time,, that I could neither answer to the collector for 
the correctness of their statements which they must themselves 
support by the necessary proofs, nor to them for the decision to 
which the authorities might come on a view of all the evidence 
belonging to the question. They expressed themselves quite satis¬ 
fied that their claim should be considered on its merits; and 
accordingly on ray return from the interior of the district, I men¬ 
tioned the subject to Mr. Raikes, who had recently succeeded Mr. 
Bury as Collector and Magistrate. That gentleman engaged 
to give the subject his attention as soon as it should come before 
him in some official shape, and pointed out tho mode that should 
be adopted which, for the guidance of tho parties concerned, I 
communicated to them by letter. 


Tho four endowments I have mentioned amount only to 890 
Rupees peramnin), or 82 Rupees 8 annas per month. If, as appears 
probable, it shall bo discovered that the discontinuaiTce of these 
payments has arisen from mistake or oversight, the renewal of them 
will produce an amount of good feeling amongst a respectable and 
influential class of the native community of this district, which 
the smallness of the sums involved would at first view scarcely 
justify any one in anticipating; but here, as in other matters, 

smallness and greatness are only relative terms, and small as the 
sums appear they will give an important impulse to the learning 
of the district. The Revenue Board in 1818, in recommending 
the confirmatioB^ of one of these endowments in perpetuity, an¬ 
nexed the condition that the institutions of learning conducted 
by the original beneficiary, should be maintained by his successors 
under the supervidon of the local authorities ; and as the Govern- 
nient has been made the almoner and trustee of such endowments, 
it is worthy of consideration how, without neglecting native learn¬ 
ing, the promotion of which was one of the principal -objects of 
the founder, they may also be made subservient to the cause of 
genuine science through the medium of the learned language of 
tbt) country, for the enlightenment of those whose influence there 
can be little hope of winning over to the cause of true and. useful 
knowledge except throjugh that mcdiimi, t 
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Tho unendowed Hindu schools of learning in the Natt 
: thaiia is taught! by 89 Pundits, of whom thirty-seven are Brahmans, 
( and two are of the vaidya or medical caste. 

.The two medical professors are brothers and jointly conduct a 
medical school at Vaidya Belghariya. There is no instance of two 
• or more Brahman-pundits in a similar way co-operating with each 
•other, and uniting their talents and acquirements for their mutual 
;advantage. Every one stands or falls by himself. In this district, 
and even in a single thana, there are materials for a Hindu Univer- 
ysity in which all the branches of Sanscrit learning might be 
taught; but instead of such a combination'each Pandit teaches 
separately the branch or branches of learning which he has studied 
■'most, or for which there is the greatest demand, and the students 
rmake their selections and remove from one to another at their 
■ pleasure. The Brahman-pundits are either Varendra or Vaidika 
Brahmans, the former so-called from the ancient name of the dis- 
r trict in which they reside, and the latter, as is supposed, from the 
former devotion of that class to the study of the Vedas, although 
"in ibis district at the present day they are mere grammarians and 
of very limited attainments. 

j ; The Pundits are of all ages, from twenty-five to eighty-two; 
;Fomo just entering upon life proud of their learning and panting 
for distinction; others of middle ago, either enjoying a well-earned 
V reputation and a raoderato competence, or disappointed in their 
expectations and anxious respecting the future; and some more 
advanced in years, possessing the heart-felt veneration of their 
countrymen; while others appear to bo neglected and sinking to 
the grave under the pressure of poverty. All were willing to 
believe and desirous to be assured that Government, intended to 
do something, as the fruit of the present inquiry, for the promo- 
. tion of learning,—a duty which is in their minds constantlj^ associ¬ 
ated with the obligations attaching to the rulers of the country. 
Tlie humbleness and simplicity of their characters, their dwellings, 
and their apparel, forcibly conti'ast with the extent of their 
acquirements and the refinement of their feelings. I saw men not 
; only unpretending, but plain and simple in their manners, and 
although seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet reminding me of 
the very humblest classes of English and Scottish peasantry ^ 
living constantly half naked, and realizing in this respect the 
descriptions of savage life ; inhabiting huts which, if we' connect 
moral consequences with physical causes, might be supposed to 
have the effect of stunting the growth of their minds, or in which 
only the most contracted minds might be supposed to have room 
to dwell—and yet several of these men are adepts in the sub¬ 
tleties of the profoundest grammar of what is probably the 
.most philosophical language in existence; not only practically 
skilled in the niceties of its usage, but also in the princi¬ 
ples of. its structure; familiar with all the varieties and 
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of their national laws ami literature; and indulging 
me a’bstrasest and most interesting disquisitions in logical and 
ethical philosophy. They,are in general shrewd, discriminaUng, 
and ^ild in their^ demeanor, The modesty of their character 
does^ not consist in abjectnesg to a supposed or official superior, 
but is equally shown.to each other, I have observed some of the 
worthiest speak with iinaffeofcod humility of their own preteusionsv 
to learning,' with admiration of the learning of a stranger and 
countryman who was present, with high respect of the learning 
of a townsman who happened to be absent, and with just praise 
of the learning of another townsman after he had retired, although 
in his presence they were silent respecting his attainments, Tliese 
remarks have reference to the personal character of some of the 
Pundits, but they should not be understood to imply a favorable 
opinion of the general state of learning in the district which, 
as may be inferred from the subsequent details, is not very 
flourishing. 

In 3vS schools of Hindu learning the total number of students 
is 397, averaging lOfJ in each school. The students arc divided 
into two classes, one of which consists of those who arc natives of 
the villages in which the shools are situated, and the other of the 
natives of other villages, the former called natives and the latter 
foreipners, corresponding respectively with the externes and 
internes of the Royal Colleges of France. The students of a school 
or college who are natives of the village in which it is situated, are 
the exterueS) attending it daily lor iho purpose of receiving in¬ 
struction, and daily returning homo to their parents, relativ^, or 
friends with whom they hoard and lodge; while the students who 
are natives of other villages than that in which the school is 
situated, are the internes^ residing in the house of the teacher and 
receiving from him not only instruction, but also lodging and food. 
The school at Srid/iarpur (No. 477) is the only instance in which 
I found that the native students of the village received food as well 
as instruction; and in the same institution the foreign students, 
contrary to the usual practice, received not only food and lodging, 
but also other minor personal expenses—a liberality which inTplies * 
more than ^ the usual resources on the part of the teacher, and 
tends to increase his reputation. In other parts of the coun- 
try, the students of Hindu Colleges are generally divided into 
three classes, which may be explained by the terms townsmen, or 
natives of the villago^ in which the college is situated, countrymen, 
or natives of the district or province in which the college is situated, 
and foreigners, or natives of any other district or province; but ' 
at present the natives of no other district or province are ever 
attracted to Eajshahi for the acquisition of learning, and, therefore, 
the name of the third class has been here transferred to the second 
by a sort of verbal artifice, which , is of general adoption and of 
long standing, but which can deceive nobody, and could have no 
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other effect but to flatter the’ vanity of the race of Pundits by 
whom the change was made*, as if their reputation for learning 
• really ;h the effect, which it had not, of attracting foreign* 
-'students to-their seminaries. Of the two classes existing and 
V’recogiiiaed in this district, 136 students belong to the vill^es in. 
V which the schools are situated and 261 to other villages.. The 
reasons that induce so many to leave their native villages arc 
various. ' In some cases they leave the parental roof becauso’ there- 
is no school of learning or none of sufllcient repute in their native' 
.villages; but in the great majority of instances they prefer to' 
jopiirsne their studies at some distance from home, that they may be- 
ifree from the daily distractions of domestic life, and from the- 
i^cquisitions often made by their fathers that they should perform 
soma of the ceremonial observances of Hinduism in their stead iu* 

; the family of some disciple at a. distance; According to-my in¬ 
i': formation, the number is very few, although there probably are 
some, w'ho have recourse to this measure from more poverty, and 
with the view of gaining a livelihood at the expense of their 
teacher; for the large majority of students, although not wealthy, 
Vkre above want, being the children either of Kulin-bralnnaus, 

. Brahman-pundits, initiating or ofliciating prieswhose profes-* 
sional emoluments are comparatively considerable. 

In a majority of cases the apartments used as a school-house 
and as a place of accommodation for the students, are separate- 
from the dwelling-house of the teacher, but built at his expense and. 
often also applied to the purpose of hospitality to strangers. 
Sometimes the building is one that has descended from a deceased* 
father or brother to its present possessor. The cost of each build-’ 
ing varies from ten to sixty rupees in ordinary cases; but in one 
extraordinary instance it amounted to two hundred nipees defrayed 
by a spiritual disciple of the Pundit to whom it belongs. In eleven 
instances the teachers are too poor to erect separate apartments 
and they consequently give their instructions within their own 
dwellings. The foreign students or those who have no home in 
the village are lodged and fed and pursue their studies at night 
either in the building erected for a school-room, iu separate 
lodging-apartments attached to it, or in the dwelling-house of the 
^teacher, the last-mentioned course being adopted only when there is 
no other resource. The separate buildings in which the students are 
accommodated are of the humblest description, as may be judged 
from the cost of their erection* huts with raised earthen floors 
and open either only on one side or on all sides according to the 
space which the owner can command for ingress and egress. That 
sort which is open on all sides is used only as a place of reading 
and study' either public or private, and never as a dwelling. 

? It will be seen from Table III. that the period occupiei by an 
entire course of scholastic studies is in several instances not less 
than twenty-two years, so that a student must often have passed 
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iliirtieth year before lie leaves college*. Tliis is a great deduo- 
tioii from the most valuable years of a maii^s life,, but the period 
actually employed in collegiate., study is,lessened by the length ot 
the vacations which the students ■ receive, or take.: These extend 
generally from the month Asarh to the month Kartik, or from the 
middle of . June to about .the beginning of November, being from 
four to five months in the year, besides several shorter vacations at 
other periods. During the principal period of vacation those who 
are not natives of the villages in, which they have been pursuing 
their studies return home and in most instances probably continue 
them there, but with less regularity and application than when 
under the eye of a Pundit. 

The custom of inviting learned men on the occasion of funeral 
obsequies, marriages, festivals, &c., and at such times of bestowing 
gifts on them proportioned in value and amount to the estimation 
in which they are held^ as teachers, is general amongst those 
Hindus who are of sufficiently pure caste to be considered worthy 
of the association of Brahmans, The presents bestowed consist of 
two parts—first, articles of consumption, principally various sorts 
of food; and second, gifts of money. In the distribution of the 
latter at the conclusion of the celebration, a distinction made 
between SabdiJeas^ philologers or teachers of general literature; 
SmarUas, teachers of law; d^JxHiNaiyai/ilcaSj teachers of logic, of whom 
the first class ranks lowest, tlie second next, and the third highest. 
The value of the gifts bestowed rises not merely with the acquire¬ 
ments of the individual in his own department of learning, but 
with the dignity of the department to which he has devoted 
his chief labors and in which he is most distinguished. It 
does not, however, follow that the professors of the most highly 
honored branch of learning aro always on the whole the most 
highly rewarded j for in liajshalii, logic which, by the admission 
of all, ranks highest, from whatever cause, is not extensively cul- 
tivafed and has few professors, and these receive a smalt number 
of invitations and consequently of gifts in proportion to the 
limited number of their pupils and the practical disuse of the 
study. Their total receipts, therefore, are not superior and even not 
equal to the emoluments enjoyed by learned men of an inferior 
grade, who have, moreover, a source of profit in the performance of 
ceremonial recitations on public occasions which the pride or self- 
respect of the logicians will not permit them to undertake. 
Whatever the amount, it is from the income thus obtained that the 
teachers of the different classes and grades are enabled to build 
school-houses and to provide food and lodging for their scholars; 
but several have assured me that to meet these expenses they have 
often incurred debt from which they are relieved only by the 
occasional and unexpected liberality of individual benefactors. 

When a teacher of learning receives such an invitation is as 
above described, he generally takes one or two of his pupils with 
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him> giving each pupil hig turn of such an advantage in due 
■v i',.. couiee; and when the naastcr of the feast bestows a gift of money 
1 nn the teacher, it is always accompanied by a present to the pupil, 
dess ■ in amount but proportioned to the respectability of-‘tho 
teacher s character and the extent of his attainments. The teacher 
sometimes takes a favorite pupil more frequently than others, 
the object being to give a practical proof of the success of bis 
instructions as well as to aocustom the pupil to the intercourse of 
learned and respectable society. As the student is furnished with 
inetraotion, food, and lodging without cost, the Only remainino* 
.sources of expense to him are his books, clothes, and minor pert 
sonal expenses, all of which, exclusive of books, are estimated to 
/'Fr mid often less than seven rupees per 

1 'niiuin. TIis books he either inherits from some aged relative or 
expense and with his own hands he copies those works 
, that are used in the college as text-books. In the latter case the 
■ expense of copying includes the expense of paper, pens, ink ochre 
pF;, and oil. The oehre is mixed with the gum of the taraaririd-s^d 
boiling, and the compound is rubbed over the paper 
PI which is thus made impervious to insects and capable of bearino- 

tel- ^ f's most of the labor 

|;s'. of copying is performed by night after the studies of the day have 
w , been brought to a close. An economical student is sometimes able, 
si' vvith the presents he receives when he accompanies his teacher 
to nssomblies, both to defray these expenses and to relieve the 
f:,t straitened circumstances of his family at a distance. I have 
F'.,. learned on good authority that ten and even twenty rupees per 
“*11111*11 have been saved and remitted by a student to his family ; 
fev but the majority of students require as.sistanoe from their familie.g' 

^ “*** assured that what they receive probably never in 
case exceeds four rupees per anoum. 

fc . I have already mentioned that in this district, as in Beno-al 
. generally, there .are three principal classes into which the teachers 
p; . and schools, of Hindu learning are divided, and which, therefore 
may wntli adv.antage be separately considered. The acquirements 
® “ teacher of logic in general pre-supposc those of a teacher of 

» law, and the acquirements of the latter in general pro-supposo 
of “ teacher of general literature who, for the most part, has 
III made very limited attainments beyond those of his immediate class. 
Is. , popular and arbitrary designatious, they are not always 

II'strictly applied, but it would appear that of the thirty-eio-ht 
|C! already mentioned, there are thirteen taught 

SS f ”lo^y li® described as belonging to the first class ; 

liy Pundits of the second; and two by Pundits of the 
lid or highest class; while the remaining four belonging to 
®®“® ^ fP® leading classes must bo separately and individually 
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1 .' The thirteen schools of general literature are Nos. 25/ 
45, 72 {a), 80 (a), 111, 143, 279 (i5), 279 (rf), 279 (d?), 328, 374 
1'!5 )j 374 (<?), and 477, of Tablo III.; and they contain 121 stu- 
dentg,:of whom 51 belong to the villages in which the schools are; 
situated and 70 to other villages. The age at which they enter on 
their studies varies from seven to fourteen, and that at which they 
leave college varies from twenty to thirty-two, the whole period of 
scholastic study thus varying from’ eleven to twenty-two years. 
The teachers, according to their own account, receive throughout 
the year various sums as presents, which average per month the 
lowest two rupees and the highest thirty rupees, and this in an 
average of the whole gives more than eleven rupees a month to 
each, without taking into account one of the number who is 
superannuated and receives nothing at all. All the students of a 
school of general literature receive throughout the year various 
sums which average the lowest four annas and the highest Tour 
rupees per month; and this in an average of the whole gives one 
rupee eleven annas per month to each institution. The total 
expense incurred by a student in copying the books used in a 
course of instruction in this department of learning is stated to 
vary from one to thirty-six rupees. The average in twelve of 
these thirteen schools is about thirteen rupees to each student for 
the cost of books in a whole course which makes the annual ex¬ 
pense about a rupee. 

The youths who comraenco the study of Sanscrit are expected 
to have acquired either at homo or in a Bengali school merely a 
knowledge of Bengali writing and reading and a very slight ac¬ 
quaintance with the first rules of aritfunetic, viz., addition and 
subtraction, without a knowledge of their applications. Hence 
learned Hindus having entered with these superficial acquirements 
and at an early age on the study of Sanscrit, and having devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to Its literature, are ignorant of 
almost every thing else. 

The studies embraced in a full course of instruction in general 
literature are grammar, lexicology, poetry and the drama, and 
^rhetoric, the chief object of the whole being the knowledge of * 
language Jia an instrument for the communication of ideas. 

On entering a school of learning a student is at once put to 
the study of Sanscrit grammar. Grammar is a favorite study in 
this district and the most extensive and profound treatises on it 
iu the Sanscrit language are those in most general use. In the 
thirteen schools of this, class there are four different grammars 
used. Panini being taught in six, the Kalapa In two, Mugdha- 
bodha in three, and the Ratmimla in two. In teaching Panini 
the first work employed is the Bhaska FrUii, a commentary 
by Furusottamu Deva on Panini^s rules, omitting those which 
are peculiar to the dialect of the Vedas. This is followed 
by the study of the Nyasa, an exposition of the Kama PHUi, 
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which is a perpetual commentary on PnninPs rules; The Kasica 
Vriiti does not itself in any case appear to bo used as a text- 
references are occasionally made to it. The Kalapa' 
ht . first in the Danrga Sinhi, an exposition by 
Durga Singa of the Katantra Vritti, the latter being a brief and 
obscure commentary on the original aphorisms. This is followed 
by the Katantra Parisista, ii, supplement to the Kalapa by Sripat- 
datta; hy Kaia7itra Panjicay a commentary on the Daurgi 
Sinhi by Trilochandasa ; by the commentary of Sushena Kaviraja 
on the same; and by Parimla Prabodhay a commentary by Go- 
binatha on the supplement above-mentioned. The original 
aphorisms of the and Kalapa gram Inal's are believed to 

_ possess divine authority, which is not attributed to any of the 
other works employed in this course of instruction. The Mugdha- 
'bodha of Vopadeva is studied without any commentary in the two 
schools where it is used ; and the Raimmalay a compilation by 
Purusottama from the Panini and Kalapa grammars, is studied 
with the commentaries called Jiveshwari and Prabhaha Prahastha, 

: A list of verbal roots with their meanings is also committed to 
.menaory in this part of the course. 

;<iv Lexicology is the most appropriate name that has occurred to 
i me for describing that branch of study by which, simultaneously 
with the study of grammar, a knowledge of the meaning of single 
words and ot their synonyms is acquired. The only work em¬ 
ployed for this purpose is the Arnara Kosha by Amara Sinha, with 
the commentary of Ilifghunatha Chakravartti. The names of 
objects, acts, qualities, &c., are classified and their synonyms given, 
which the students begin to commit to memory without the 
meaning; and they afterwards read the work and its commentary 
with the teacher who explains them. This gives the student a 
large command of words for future use either in reading or com¬ 
position ; and it is after some acquaintance with the grammar and 
the dictionary that the teacher usually encourages and assists the 
.student to compose, verbally or iu writing, short eentenccs in 
^Sanscrit. 

The w’ork in verse invariably read first is the Bhaiti Kavga on 
the life and actions of Ham, so composed as to form a continued 
illustration of grammatical rules. This is followed without any 
‘fixed order by any of the following works or by others of the same 
'‘class, viz., Raghu Kat^eSy also on the history of Ram; Magha 
[Kavguy on the war between Sisupala and Krishna; Naishadha 
^ Kavgay on the loves of Nala and Damayanti; Bharavi Kavgay on 
the war between Yudisthira and Durgodbaua, &o., &c,, &c. .The 
poetry of the drama may be said to be almost wholly neglected 
here : in one college only I found that the Mahanataka is read, 
i / In rhetoric the first work read is the Chandomanjari on prosody, 
^ and the only other Nvotk by which this is followed here I found 
»to be the Kavga Prakas&a on the rules of poetical composition. 
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be seen from Tabic III. tjvat [nil these branchos ( 
gcuorul literature are not taug-ht by every teacher. Some teach 
only grammar; others grammar and lexicology ; others add poetry 
with or without the drama ; and others embrace rhetoric. But 
the whole of.these are required to constitute a complete course of 
philology and general literature. The teacher of grammar only, 
the mere grammarian^ ranks in the lowest scalo of learned men; 
and in proportion to the uiiraber of the other bnnnchos of general 
literature which he adds to his acquircincuts, ho raises his reputa¬ 
tion and emoluments as a Sabdik or pliilologer. 

2 . The nineteen schools of Hindu law aro 9 {a)y IS (< 2 :), 18 

(b) , 40, 70 {a), 71, 72 (5), 84, 80 {a), 86 (o), 86 (6>), 100, 170, 279 

(c) , 874 (a), 445, 447 (a), 447 (b), and 447 (e), of Table III., 'and 
contain 245 students, of whom 81 belong to the villages in which 
the schools are situated and 164 to other villages. The ago at 
which they enter on their studies varies from nine to fifteen, and 
that at which they leave college varies from eighteen to thirty-two, 
the whole period of scholastic study varying from eight to twenty- 
three years. Omitting one school in which the age of begiuninn* 
and completing study could not be satisfactorily ascertained, the 
average period of scholastic study in the remaining eighteen insti¬ 
tutions is between sixteen and seventeen years; The professors of 
law receive throughout the ye<ar various "sums as presents which, 
according to their own statements, average the lowest three 
rupees and the highest twenty-five per mouth. Omitting two 
schools respecting which this information could not bo obtained, 
the average monthly receipts of the remaining seventeen amount to 
upwards of fourteen rupees each. All the students of a school of 
law throughout the year receive various sums as presents, which 
average the lowest four annas and the highest five rupees per 
month ; and, omitting the two schools above-mentioned, the 
average mouthly receipts of the remaining seventeen amount to 
rather less than two rupees each. The total expense which a 
student incurs in copying the books used in a course of instruction 
in a law-school varies from four to forty rupees ; and omitting five 
schools in which this could not bo ascertained, the aveilige dis¬ 
bursements of each student m the remaining fourteen schools for 
books only during a whole course amount to upwards of twenty 
rupees. 

The teachers of law are in all cases conversant with the gram¬ 
mar and lexicology of the Sanscrit langiiage and can give instruc¬ 
tions in them; some are also acquainted more or less familiarly 
with the poetical and dramatic writings : and a smaller number 
with the works on rhetoric. Every teacher of law receives stu¬ 
dents at the earliest stage and instructs them according to the 
extent of his own acquirements in general literature, and when 
he has reached that limit, he carries them on to the study of law. 
His students sometimes object to this arrangement and leave him 
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order to complete ' with anotiicr 
general literature. The majority of law-students, however, begin 
1 end their studies in general literature to whatever extent' 
-/ may desire to proceed with a professor of that branch of 
niiig, and afterwards resort to a teacher of law for instriiotion in 
department. On those occasions on which the 
law is specially directed to be suspended as on the. first,^ 
.i, and thirtieth of the waxing and waning of the mooii,V 
,.i it thunders, &c., &e., the students most commonly revert to 
ir studies iu general literature which at such times are not; 
LIbited. 

The compilation.of RagJmnandana on every branch of Hindu. 
V, comprised in twenty^eight books, is almost exclusively studied 
this district. It consists, according to Mr. Colebrooke,.of texts- 
' ._-_I from the institutes attributed to ancient legislators, with 
gloss explanatory of the sense, and reconciling seeming contradic- 
’—Of the twenty-eight books those are almost exclusively, 
which prescribe and explain the ritual of Hinduism. The first 
invariably read is that on lunar da 3 ^s ; and this is followed 
the others without any fi.xod order of succession, such as those 
marriage, on penance, on purification, on obsequies, on the 
’ ^ month of the Hindu calendar, See.; but the number of 

_[ is seldom more than ten and never exceeds twelve, and 

sometimes not more than four, three, and even two, Raghii- 
Js treaties on inheritance and Jimutavahana^s on the same 
> arc also taug-ht by one or two Pundits. 

The two schools of logic are 9 {b), and £6 (i), of Table 
, containing each four students, of whom two areNatives and six 
igers to the villages in which the schools are situated. The 
of commencing study is ten or twelve and that of leaving 
twenty-four or thirty-two, the course of study taking up 
. twelve to twenty-two years which must be understood, as iu 
preceding' case of law-schools, to include the preliminary 
ies in grammar, &c. Of these schools the teacher of one 
i about twenty-five rupees a. month in presents and his 
two rupees; and the teacher of the other eight rupees 
h and his pupils one, The expenditure of a student in the 
for books during the whole course is stated to be about 
n rupees, and that of a student in the latter about fifty 
I; the deference being probably occasioned by the circum- 
_j that in the one case family-copies of books are used which 
j not possessed iu the other. 

The course of instruction iu logic embraces the reading and 
explanation of the following works, viz,, Bhasha Banchheda^ an 
introduction to the system of logic, with definitions of terms, qua- 
lities, and objects ; TycbpH Panchciha on the necessary or inherent 
qualities of objects ; Sinha Vyaghm, a supplement to the pre- 
ding ; VyaddhikaranadharmabacMnabhaba, on the same subject ; 
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ShliJiiiJufa Lakshana^ tho Rame ; AlackhedoJcfanirnlcU, tlic same ; 
Viscsa Vyapiii the same > Paksaia, on infoveiitial propositions j 
iSaniarn/a Lahana, on tlie definition of classes or genera ; Samanya 
NiruHiy tho same; Avayava, on ^y\\o^sm] Ilefioahhasha, on 
fallacies; KmnnianjaUy on the proofs of the divine existence, tho 
nttributes of the divine nature, and the means of absorption into 
it ; and Yfidpaitivada, a treatise on the derivation and meaning 
of the radical portions and of the suffixes and affixes of v/ords. 
In one of the schools of logic, the second above-mentioned, only 
a tew of these works are superficially and partially read. 


4 . Four schools of learning remain to be separately noticedj 
a Yedantic, a Pauranic, a Tantric, and a Medical School. 

The Yedantic school, No. 70 (/>) of Table III./ can scarcely 
|,h: said yet to exist. The Pandit, after completing the usual 
course of study in his native district of Rajshahi, to extend his 
acquirements went to Benares whence he had returned about a 
iiionth before I saw him. Ho now proposes to open a scliool, and 
lo teach the following branches of learning, viz., general literature, 
law, the puranas, and the vedanta, in which ho claims to be pro¬ 
foundly versed, and from which I derive the title by which his 
intended school is designated. He had no pupils at the time of 
visit to his village. 

The Pauranic school, No. 279 (^) of Table III., contains 
twenty students, of whom five arc natives and fifteen strangers to 
the village in which the school is situated. They begin to study 
about ten years of ago and leave school about thirty-two. The 
teacher receives about twenty-five rupees a month and the students 
four, each of the latter expending about sixty rupees in copying 
the books they require lor a whole course. The Pundit gives 
instruction in general literature, in law, and in astrology ; but as 
ho also teaches the puranas, chiefly the Maliahharatay ^ and derives 
a great part of his emoluments from the public recitation of them 
iiMvealthy families, the name given to his school is derived from 
that branch of his acquirements. In astrology, be tenches the 
Joyaiim Tatwa by Raghunandana, a summary of asti\)logical 
knowledge ; the Jataha Chandrica, on the calculation of nati¬ 
vities; and the Satkriiyd Muktavali, the JDiplka^ and Samaya 
Pradlpay on lucky and unlucky days. 

The Tantric school, No. 38 of Table III., contains twelve 
pupils of whom three are natives and nine strangers to the village 
in which the school is situated. They begin to study at eight 
y :'ars of age and leave school at thirty. The teacher receives 
eight rupees and the students about eight annas a month in pre¬ 
sents; each of the lo.ttcr expending about forty rupees in copy¬ 
ing the books for a course. The Pundit teaches superficially 
grammar aud the Vedanta^ but his distinctive name is derived 
horn his professional instruction in the Tantra. The works 
classed under this name may be generally described to be employed 
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in explaining the fornnilm peculiar to the votaries of Siva and 
the female deities, by which they seek to attain supernatural 
powers and accomplish objects either good or bad for themselves or 
others. Tho work taught by this Pundit is the Tantra Sara^ a com¬ 
pilation on those subjects. One of the two Tantric sects, some of 
whoso followers are found in this district, are intemperate and 
licentious in their habits and manners, not only believing that the 
use of intoxicating liquors is permitted, but that it is enjoined by 
the system of doctrines they profess. With such a belief the use 
of them is naturally carried to great excess, but the conduct of 
such persons is regarded with great abhorrence by oilier Hindus. 

The Medical school, No. 70 (c) of Table III,, contains seven 
students of whom four are residents of the village and three stran¬ 
gers. The period of commencing the study of medical works is 
from twonty-two to twenty-five-years of age, and that of disconti¬ 
nuing the study from twenty-five to thirty years of age, the whole 
period of study varying from five to eight years. It is expected 
and required that medical students shall have previously acquired 
a knowledge of Sanscrit grammar and general literature in some of 
the schools of learning Laaglit by Brahman-pundits, after which 
thejr commence a course of medical reading in this institution. The 
period of study is shortened or prolonged according to the ability 
of the students for a shorter or a longer period to dispense with the 
emoluments of private practice. The school is taught by two 
aged brothers, Vaidyas in caste, most respectable men, and in high 
repute as medical practitioners. Neither Y.aidya teachers nor 
Vaidya pupils rcooivc invitations or presents, as Brahman-pundits 
and their pupils do, and the former are consequently dependent 
solely on their own means for the maintenance of their establish¬ 
ment. Vaidya teachers, however, like Brahman-pundits, lodge and 
feed those pupils who have no home in the village in which the 
school is situated, and they also give their instructions to all 
gratuitously. A student incurs an expense of about sixteen 
rupees in copying the books necessary to be read in an entire 
course of study. The work first read is ilie Nidanay a standard 
medical work, after which the students of this school read ChaJera- 
datta by Chakrapani; by Ramakrisna; Bravya Guna by 

Narayana Hasa ; a commentary by the same author on his own 
work A/ad/iamati ; commentaries of Vijay^a llaksita and Siddhaii- 
ta Cbintamuni on the Nulanci ; a cbranientary on ChaJeradaUa 
' by Yasodhara; and Patyapaiya, a work described as variously 
treating of the causes of disease, diagnosis, the practice of medi¬ 
cine, and materia rnedica. 

In a general view of the state of Hindu learning in this dis¬ 
trict, grammar appears to be the only department of study in 
which a considerable number of persons have a distinguished profi- 
ciencJ^ The most eminent Pundits are 18 {a) and 70 (h). Rama- 
kanta Sarvabhauma a logician, and Siva Chandra Siddhauta a 
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Voclintic, both liigbly roputecl, and both apparently profound in 
1 lie branches of Icaraiii" to which they luivt3 devoted thcmsclveg. 
1 might add also the medical professors who arc vcnorable men and 
highly respected by all around them for their luariiing within their 
own peculiar range as well as for their general character. There 
are others who occupy a middle rank ; but the majority of the 
Pumlits arc superlicial men and I have reason to think would be so 
judged by competent persons amongst their own countrymen— 
that is, superficial compared with the highest existing standards of 
native learning, although all in general know well what they pro¬ 
fess to know. In this district the poetry of the drama appears to 
he almost wdiolly neglected. I found only one instance in wliich 
the MaJianataJca and that alone is read ; whereas in some other 
districts dramatical literature is more generally and more fully 
studied, the 'MahanohUa being usually succeeded by Sakuntala^ 
Kanfid'a Sarvaswa, Jlasgarnava, VenisanJiar, Mnrariy &c. In 
rhetoric, the Srufahodha and Kavi/acJtandrica^ the former on 
prosody and the latter on the rules of poetical composition 
;;iu] both in general use elsewhere, are not read in this 
district. In law. Menu and the Miialcmra^ wdiieh arc studied in 
other parts of Bengal, are here known only by name ; and wo have 
teen that logic, to which by general consent the highest honors 
are given in Bengal, has here only two professors, of whom one 
]5 scarcely w'orthy to bo so ranked. Not only is learning 
low, but it is retrograding. One village that has two schools 
« f‘ loaniing (No. 9) had from ten to twelve within the rccol- 
If-ctioa of one of the Pundits, and there has been no correspond¬ 
ing increase elsewhere within the district. The diminution 
attributed to the breaking up of the great zcmindarles and 
the withdrawal of the support which their owners gave to the 
cuuso of learning and of the endowments which they established, 
I have *already mentioned the comparatively refined tone of feeling 
and cliaracter which the cultivation of Hindu learning appears to 
give to its possessors ; and the eifect in some measure extends to 
their families, for the children of Brahman-pundits are in general 
bright-looking and intelligent, modest and polite. The system of 
learned instruction also has a principle of diffusiveness in the 
gratuitousness with which the instruction is bestowed, but that 
}/riuciple operates only wdthin the pale of the brahman caste, except 
r .) a limited extent in favor of Vaidyss, and beyond those limits 
none of the humanizing influences of learning are seen in the 
improved moral and intellectual charactei' or physical condition of 
the surrounding humbler classes of society. It seems never to have 
entered into the conceptions of the learned that it was their duty 
to do something for the instruction of those classes who areas 
ignorant and degraded where learning abounds as where it does 
: ;t exist ; nor has learning any practical influence upon the 
[bysical comforts even of its possessors^ for their houses areas 
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rude, coufliied, and inconvenient as those of the more ignorant, 
and the pathways of hrahniau-villages areas narrow, dirty, and 
irregular as those inhabited by the humblest and most despised 
Chasas and Chandals. / 

SECTION V. 

PEMA-tE InsTILUCTION. 

Some account of the means and amount of female instruction 
is indispensable, but on this subject I have been able to collect 
very little information. 

The female population of all ages in Nattore, according to 
Table T,, amounts to 91,717. 

Of the total female population, 16,407 are under five years of 
age; that is, are below the teachable age, or the age at which 
the first instruction in letters may be or is communicated. 

Of the total female population, 16,792 are between fourteen 
•and five years of age ; that is, are of the age at which the mind 
is capable of receiving in an increasing degree • the benefit of 
instruction in letters. The state of instruction amongst this 
unfortunate class cannot he said to bo low, for with a very few 
individual exceptions tlicre is no instruction at all. Absolute and 
hopeless ignorance i.s‘ in general their lot. The notion of provid¬ 
ing-the means of instruction for female children never euteivs into 
tlie minds of parents ; and girls are equally deprived of that im¬ 
perfect domestic instruction which is sometimes given to boys. A 
superstitious feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu 
families, principally cherished by the women and not discouraged 
by the men, that a girl taught to write and read will soon after 
marriage become a wddow, an event which is regarded as nearly 
the worst misfortune that can befal the sex; and the bedief is also 
generally entertained in native society that intrigue is facilitated 
by a knowledge of letters on the part of females. Under the 
influence of these fears there is not only nothing done iu a native 
family to promote female instruction, but an anxiety is often 
evinced to discourage any inclination to acquire the most 
elementary knowledge, so that when a sister, in the playful 
innocence of childhood, is observed imitating her brother's 
attempts at penmanship, she is expressly forbidden to do 
so, and her attention drawn to something else. These supersti¬ 
tious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, although not 
universally, both amongst those Hindus who are devoted to 
the pursuits of religion, and those who are eng*aged in the 
business of the world. Zemindars are for the most part exempt 
from them, and they in general instruct tlmir daughters in the 
elements of knowledge, although it is difficult to obtaiu from them 
an admission of the fact. They hope to many their daughters 
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^ families of wealth and property, and they perceive that, with¬ 
out a knowledge of writing and accounts, their daughters will/in 
tlio event of widowhood, be incompetent to the management of 
tbeir deceased husbands^ estates, and will unavoidably become a. 
prey to the interested and'unprincipled. The Mahoincdans par¬ 
ticipate in all the prejudices of the Ilindus against the instruction 
of their female oflspring, besides that a very largo majority of them 
arc in the very lowest grades of poverty, and arc thus unable, even 
if they were willing, to give education to their children. It may, 
therefore, be alTirmed that the juvenile female population of this 
district, that is, the female population of the teachable age or of the 
age between fourteen and five years, without any known exception 
and with so few probable exceptions that they can scarcely bo 
taken into the account, is growing up wholly destitute of tho 
knowledge of reading and writing. Upon the principle assumed 
in Section 1 in estimating ilie total population, it will follow that 
the juvenile female population of the whole district is eight times 
that of Nattore or 131,330 ; that is, in tho single district of Raj- 
shahi there is this number of girls of tho teachable age growing 
up in total ignorance. 

Of the total female population, 61,428 are of adult ago or 
above fourteen years; and according to the above-mentioned 
estimate it will follow that the adult female population of the 
uhole district is eight times that of Nattore or 491,424. It 
would have been more conformable to the customs of the country 
to have fixed twelve instead of fourteen as the adult ago of 
females, the former being the ago at which married girls are 
usually taken to their husbands^ houses, but the latter was pre¬ 
ferred in order to obtain similar data for comparison between tho 
ditferent corresponding divisions of the male and female population. 
If we take into account the early age at which married females leave 
the parental roof, it will appear probable that there are in this 
district alone at least half a million of adult females ; and with 
the views which are generally and justly entertained in European 
society of the influence exercised by the female sex upon the 
character of their offspring, it would be an object of importance 
to ascertain the amount of cultivation possessed by this im¬ 
portant class. The total absence of means for their instruction in 
early life and the strong prejudices directly operating againsi their 
instruction, sufficiently prove what the answer to such an enquiry 
must he. Although my information is necessarily imperfect, 
nothing that is known leads.me to suppose that there are many, if 
any, exceptions to the general character of extreme ignorance. It 
has already been stated that zemindars, for the most part, instruct 
their daughters in the elements of knowledge ; and for the reasons 
there assigned, instances sometimes occur of young Hindu females 
who have received no instruction under their parents^ roof taking 
lessons, at the instigation of their parents and brothers, after they 
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have become widows, with a view t;o the adequate protection of 
their interests in the families of which they have become members. 
Tho number of principal zomlndara in the whole district ic about 
fifty or sixty, of whom more than a half are females and widows. 
Of these, two, viz., Ranees Suryamani and Kamal Mani Uasi are 
alleged to possess a competent knowledge of Beng^ili writing and 
accounts, while some of the rest are more imperfectly instructed 
and others are wholly ignorant. Other exceptions to tho general 
ignorance are found amongst tlie mendicant Vaishnavasor followers 
of Chaitanya, amounting in Nattore probably to fourteen or 
fifteen hundred individuals, who arc gcncvally able to write and read 
aiid who are also alleged to instruct their daughters in these accom- 
. plishments. They are the only religious body of whom as a sect tho 
practice is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that as a sect they rank 
precisely the lowest in point of general morality, and especially in 
respect of tho virtue of their women. It would bo erroneous, how¬ 
ever, to attribute the low state of morality to the degree of instruction 
prevailing amongst them. It is obviously and solely attributable 
to the fact tliat the sect is a coUttvics from all other sects—a col¬ 
lection of individuals who throw off the restraints of tho stricter 
forms of Hinduism in tho profession of a doctrine which allows 
greater license. The authors and leaders of this sect had the saga¬ 
city to perceive the importance of tho vernacular dialect as a means 
of gaining access to the multitude, and in consequence their 
works, original and translated, in that dialect, form a larger portion 
of the current popular literature than those of any other sect. Tho 
subject-matter of these works cannot be said to be of a very im¬ 
proving character, but their existence would seem to have estab¬ 
lished a love of reading in the sect, and the taste has in some 
measure at least extended to their women. With these exceptions 
the total number of grown up females in the district may be 
reckoned as destitute of instruction in letters. 


SECTION VI. 

Instruction op the Male Population. 

I propose in this place to compare the existing means of in¬ 
struction with the wants of the juvenile male population, and to 
estimate the amount of cultivation possessed by the adult male 
population. 

The male population of all ages in Nattore, according to 
Table I., amounts to 100,579. 

Of this population, 18,442 are under five years of age, that 
is, have not yet attained the age at which the first instruction in 
letters is or may be communicated. 

Of the male population, 22,637 are between fourteen and five 
years of age, that is, of the teachable or school-going age. 
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T^^^imating* the means of instruction for this population, we 
may put scliools of learning amongst the Hindus entirely out of 
the question, for although the teachers of tliose institutions receive 
pupils before they are fourteen, yet I found scarcely any instance 
of a student below that age and a large majority of them are full- 
trrown men. It will, therefore, he correct to class the students at 
schools of Hindu learning generally, and convenient to class them 
imivorsally, as of adult age. On the other hand, a very few instances 
may be found of youths above fourteen attending the schools of ele- 
meutary instruction, and tliese on the same general principle will 
ho classed as of the scliool-going age, although actually beyond it. 
We have already seen that> in the elementary schools of all descrip¬ 
tions, both amongst Hindus and IVIahomedans, the total number 
of scholars is 262 ; and it has also appeared that in 1,588 families- 
there are about 2,382 children who receive domestic instruction, the 
total number who receive any sorb of instruction thus amounting 
to 2,644. Deduct this numher from the number of male children 
lutween fourteen and five, and it thus appears that of 22,637 
children of an age ca}uible of receiving instruction, 19,963 are 
wholly uninstrueted. Of the whole male population of the teach- 
rJile age, the proportion of the instructed to the uninstriictod is 
ilius as 132 to 1,000. In otlior words, for every luiinber of children 
amounting to 132 who receive some sort of instruction eitlicr at 
home or at school, there arc 1,000 who receive no instruction 
whatever. 


This, although a very decisive fact, docs not alone present a 
complete view of the inadequacy of the means of instruction. The 
large numerical proportion of those needing instruction to those 
receiving it, shows that the means of instruction must be 
exceedingly scanty ; but this conclusion is still more fully 
established when it is added that the means of instruction 
actually provided are not only insulHcient numerically for the 
iavenile population to he instructed, bub that compared with 
similar institutions in other countries they afford only the lowest 
grades of instruction, and those in imperfect forms and in the -most 
desultory manner, ^yhat, for instance, bearing the semblance of 
instruction, can be less worthy of the name than the mere know¬ 
ledge of the forms and sounds of letters to which instruction in 
tlie Arabic elcmentarj^ schools is limited ? And in the Bengali 
riud Persian schools, which are several grades higher, I have 
shown how imperfect is the instruction communicated. Even that 
proportion, therefore, of the juvenile population who are receiving 
some sort of elementary instruction must be regarded as most 
defectively instructed. 

Another element in estimating the adequacy of the means of 
instruction to the wants of a given population is the fit distribu¬ 
tion of those means; but where the means are so scanty in 
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amount and so imperfect in their nature, It may appear of little 
consequence how they are distributed. In point of fact the police 
snb-division of Nattoro is a favorable specimen of the whole 
district, for it appears to be decidedly in advance of all the other 
thanas. According to the best information I can collect, Kariyal^ 
Chaufjaon, Tnihiya^ BhawaiiigunyCy Bihnariya^ and Bauleah rank 
• next to Nattorc; while Tannorej Manda, Duhalkatiy Godagarl, 
Sarda, and Mirgunge are almost entire blanks as to the means of 
education. If, however, we give the other thauas the advantage, 
with respect to the means and amount of instruction, of being on 
an equality with Nattore, and if we assume that the juvenile male 
population bears the same proportion to the adult male popula¬ 
tion throughout the district as it does in Nattore, then in the 
mode before adopted of estimating tlie total population, eight- 
times the juvenile population of Nattore will represent the total 
juvoi\ile population of the district; and it will thus appear that 
of 181,096 children between lourteen and 6ve throughout the 
district, 21,152 are receiving some sort of instruction, however 
imperfect, either at Iiome or at school, and 159,944 are wholly des¬ 
titute of the means or opportunity of acquiring the simplest 
elements of education. My own observations and the inquiries I 
have made of others lead me to believe that this is a more favor¬ 
able representation of the amount of elementary instruction in 
the district than strict fact would justify; and yet what a mass 
of ighorauce it exhibits within a comparatively small space, 
growing up bo occupy the place of the ignorance that has gone 
before it, and destined, it may be feared, to re-producc and perpe¬ 
tuate its own likeness. 

The amount of cultivation possessed by tbe adult male popu¬ 
lation may be estimated from several details contained in Table I. 

The male adult population of Nattore, including all of the 
male sex who are above fourteen years, that is, who have passed 
beyond the school-going age, amounts to 59,500; and in this 
population there are different classes of individuals who have 
received a greater or less amount of instruction. The Jirs6 class 
cou.sists of teachers of schools of learning who we have seen are 
39 in number. The extent of their attainments is shown in the 
account given in Table III. of the institutions which they 
conduct. Ill respect of wealth and property they have a com¬ 
paratively humble place in native society; but in respect of intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and acquired learning, religious authority and 
moral influence, they hold the first rank. The second class consists 
of those who have received either a complete or an imperfect 
learned education, but who have not the means or the ability to 
establish or conduct a school of learning. They support them¬ 
selves in , general as initiating or family priests; as reciters or 
interpreters of the puranaSy on the occasion of public celebrations 
by rich families ; as the performers of propitiatory rites for averting 
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or obtaiuiii^^ good; and as mendicant visitors at the houses 
of the groat. The number of suoli persons in Nattore is eighty- 
seven, all Hindus, to whom as belonging to the same general 
class must bo added a learned Musalman, making in all 88.- 
The fJiird class consists of the students at Hindu schools of 
learning, in number amounting to 897, to whom as already stated 
I shall rank without exception as adults, although there may 
bo a very few amongst them who are under fourteen years of 
age. At present their attainments in Hindu learning are in many 
instances respectable, and they are growing up to occupy the 
places of the two preceding classes. The fourth class consists of 
those without being, or claiming to be, learned in the technical 
sense of the term, have acquired a degree of knowledge superior to 
mere reading and writing, such as a knowledge of Bengali ac-- 
counts, sometimes an acquaintance with Persian as a written 
language, often an acquaintance with Hindustani as a spoken 
language, and in three or four instances a smattering of English. 
They are for the most part persons having some landed property, 
retainers of wealthy families, officers of Government, servants of 
merchants and planters, money-lenders and their agents, shop¬ 
keepers, teachers of Persian and Bengali schools, &;c. Their 
iiiimher in 3,255. The fifth class consists of those who can either 
sign their names or read imperfectly, or perhaps can do botli, but 
the power to do either has obtained admission into this class. 
It is proper to note this distinction, because the power pf reading 
and writing is in general acquired at school at the same time; 
but sometimes a person has had only a few mouths' or perhaps 
weeks' instruction at school and ns just able to sign his name 
without pretending to read any other writing; and in other cases 
persons have by self-instruction at home acquired the power to 
sign their names without making any further advances. On the 
other hand, some can read without being able to write or pretend¬ 
ing to understand even what they read. This class, therefore, 
includes all who have made any attainment whatever, however 


humble, in reading or writing, and the individuals composing it 
consist of the lowest description of Musalman priests, some of ’ 
whom teach the formal reading of the Koran; the lowest descrip¬ 
tions of dealers or mechanics such as oilmen, llowcrmen, smiths, 
manufacturers of enrthen-ware, &c.; and the lowest descriptions 
of brahmans who employ themselves in fomenting disputes in 
villages about caste and making the conciliation of parties a 
source of gain to themselves, or who act as cooks, messengers, 
attendants on idols for hire, &c., &:c. The persons of this class 
are 2,342 in number. These five classes, embracing as far as I 
can ascertain the entire literary attainments of Nattore, both real 
and nominal, contain in all 0,121 individuals, leaving, out of the 
male adult population (59,500), not less than 53,379 who have 
received not even a single ray of knowledge into their minds 
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through the medium of letters and who will probably remain 
equally ignorant throughout life. Assuming the former estimate 
of the entire population of the district, and giving all the - other 
police sub-divisions tlfc advantage of supposing that each has an 
equal amount of literary cultivation to that of Nattore,'-it will 
follow that the total male adult population of Ilajshahi is 476,000^ 
of whom 48,968 know more or Icsi^ of letters, leaving 427,032 
who are totally destitute of the advantages of education in its 
very humblest forms. Of the whole adult male population the 
proportion of the instructed to the uninstructed is thus as 114*6 
to 1,000. In other words, for every number of adult males 
‘amounting to 114 or 115 who have acquired some knowledge of 
letters, however superficial and imperfect, there aro 1,000 who have 
grown up and who must remain totally ignorant of all that a 
knowledge of letters alone can impart. 

Tlie conclusions to which I have come on the state of igno- 
nince both of the male and female, the adult and the juvenile, 
population of this district require only to bo distinctly appre¬ 
hended in order to impress the mind with their importance. No 
declamation is required for that purpose. I cannot, however, 
expect that the reading of this report should convey the im¬ 
pressions which I have received from daily witnessing the mere 
animal-life to which Ignorance consigns its victims, nnconscions 
of any wants or enjoyments beyond those which they participate 
with the beasts of the field—unconscious of any of the higher 
purposes for which existence has been bestowed, soceity has 
been constituted, and government is exercised, I am not ac¬ 
quainted with any facts which permit me to suppose that, in any 
other country subject to an enlightened Government and brought 
into direct and constant contact with European civilization, in an 
equal population there is an equal amount of ignorance with that 
which has been shown to exist in this district. Would that these 
humble representations may lead the Government of this country 
to consider and adopt some measures with a view to improve and 
elevate the condition of the lower classes of the people, and to 
•qualify them both adequately to appreciate the rights and dis¬ 
charge the obligations of British subjects. In such a state of igno¬ 
rance as I have found to exist, rights and obligations are almost 
wholly unknown, and Society and Government are destitute of the 
foundations on which alone they can safely and permanently rest. 

SECTIONVII. 

State of Native Medical Peactice. 

The state of Native Medical Practice in the district is so 
intimately connected with the welfare of the people that it could 
not be wdiolly overlooked ; and as the few facts that I have 
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rollcctod tend acldltioiially to iiliistrato their character and con, 
(litioiij it would be improper to omit them. They are submitted 
with deference to those who may have made proressional inquiries, 
and can (brin a professional judgment on tlfb subject. 

The number of those who may bo called.general practitioners 
and who rank highest in the native medical jrofessiou in Nattore^ 
is 123, of wliom 89 are Hindus and 34 are Maliomedans. The 
Medical Scliool at YaidyaBelghariya possesses considerable interest, 
since it is, as far as I can ascertain, the only institution of the kind 
in the district, and the number of such institutions throughout Bengal 
is, 1 believe, very limited. The two medical te^^cliers of this school 
rue employed as domestic physicians by two wealthy families, and- 
they have eaeli also a respectable general practice. As a domestic 
physician, the junior teacher has a fixed salary of twenty-five- 
rupees a month ; while tho senior teacher in the same capacity has 
only fifteen rupees a montlw and that only as long as his attendance 
may bo required during periods of sickucss in the family that 
employs him. ^ I have spoken'of tliat family as wealthy, but it is 
only comparati\ cly so, being* in very reduced circumstances ; and 
to that cause rather than to tlic low estimation in which the 
|)hysician is hold, we must ascribe the scanty reniuncration ho 
receives, At another place, Hajra Nattore, No. 20, there are tliree 
educated Hindu practitioners, all three brahmans and brothers and 
mere or less acquainted with Sanscrit, having acquired tho gram¬ 
mar of tlio language at Bqjpara Air.haiti, and subsequently a])])liod 
( lieir kn-u\ Ic.'ilge ot it to the study of the medical works in that 
' iiiguage. Tiio eldest lias practised since he was eighteen, and he 
i.-. now sixly-two years of age, and employs his leisure in instruct¬ 
ing liis two iiopnows. On an average of tlie year he estimates tlic 
income derived from Ids practice at five rupees a month, while one 
ut his brothers who is in less repute estimates his own income at 
three rupees. At a third place, Harklev Khalasl, No. 100, there 
arc lour educated Hindu practitioners, three of whom appeared to 
bo in considerable repute for skill and learning. They were all 
absent, and I had not an opportunity of conversing with them ; 
Imt their nciglibours and friends estimated their monthly profes-* 
fiional income at eight, ten, and twelve rupees, respectively. Tiiero 
are at most two or three other educated Hiuclu physicians in 
Nattore, and all the rest are professionally uneducated, tlie only 
knowledge they possess of medicine being derived from Bengali 
translations of Sanscrit works wliicli describe the symptoms of'the 
priuoipal diseases and prescribe the articles of the native materia 
medica that should be employed for their cure, and the propor¬ 
tions in which they should be compounded. I have not been 
able to ascertain that there is a single educated Musalmaii physician 
in Nattore, and consequently the 34 Mahoniedan practitioners I 
Imve mentioned, rank with the uneducated class of Hindu prac¬ 
titioners, deriving all their knowledge of medicine from Bengali 
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translations of Sanskrit works to the prescriptions of which they 
servilely adhere. • 

The only differenco that I have been able to discover, betsveen 
tho educated and uneducated classes, of native practitioners is 
that tlie former prescribe with greater confidence and precision 
from tho original authorities, and the latter with greater doubt 
and uncertainty from loose and imperfect translations. The niodo 
of treatment is substantially the same, and in each case is fixed 
and invariable. Great attention is paid to the symptoms of 
disease, a careful and strict comparison being made between tho 
descriptions of tho supposed disease in the standard medical 
works and the actual symptoms in the case of the paliout. When 
tho identity is satisfactorily ascertained, there is then no doubt 
as 'to the practice to be adopted, for each discaso has its 
peculiar remedy in the works of established repute, and to 
depart from tlicir prescriptions would bo an act of unheard* 
of presumption. If, with a general resemblance, there should 
be some slight dilTcrcucc of symptoms, a corresponding depar¬ 
ture from tho authorized proscription is permitted, but only as 
regards the medium or vehicle through which it is administered. 
Tho medicines administered are both vegetable and mineral. Tho 
former are divided into those which arc employed in the crude 
state, as barks, leaves, common or wild roots, and fruits, &c.; and 
Those which arc sold in the drnggist^s shop as camphor, cloves, 
cardnraums, &c. They arc administered either cxtonially or in the 
forms of pill, powder, electuary, and decoction. 

The preceding class of praciitioiiors consists of individuals who 
at best know nothing of incdicino as a science, but practice it as an 
art according to a prescribed routine, and it may well be supposed 
that many, especially of the uneducated class, are nothing but 
"^quaoks. Still as a class they rank higher both in general estima¬ 
tion and in usefulness than the village doctors. Of those there 
are not fewer than 205 in Nattore. Tlmy have not the least 
semblance of medical knowledge, and they in general limit their 
prescriptions to the simplest vegetable preparations, either preceded 
• or follow^ed by the pronouncing of an incantation and by 
striking and blowing upon the body. Their number proves that 
tliey are in repute in the villages; and the fact is ascribable to the 
influence which they exercise upon the minds of the superstitious 
by' their incantations. The village doctors are both men and 
women ; and most of them are Maliomedans, like the class to 
which they principally address themselves. 

The small-pox moculators in point of information and respec¬ 
tability come next to the class of general practitioners. There 
are 21 of them in Nattore, for the most part brahmans, but viiiin- 
structed and ignorant, exercising merely the manual art of inocu¬ 
lation. Ope man sometimes inoculates from* 100 to 500 children 
in a day, receiving for each operation a fixed rate of payment 
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from one to two atiung; the less amount if the mimbor ol 
children is greatj the greater amount if the number is small. Tho 
cow-pox has not, I believe, been introduced into this district. 
amongst the natives, except at the head station. Elsewhero the 
small-pox, inoculators have been found its opponents; but, as far 
as I can understand, their opposition docs not arise from interested 
motives, for the cow-pox inoculation would givo^them as much 
labour and profit as they now have. Their opposition arises, I 
am assured, from the prejudice against using cc??^-pox. The 
veneration in which the cow is held is well known, and they fear 
to participate in a practice which seems to be founded on some 
injury done to that animal when the matter was originally extract¬ 
ed. The spread of the cow-pox would probably be most effectually 
accomplished by the employment of Musa!man inoculatoi*s, whose 
success might in due time convince the brahman inoculators of 
their mistake. 

Midwives are another class of practitioners tliat may be 
noticed, although it has been denied that Hindus have any. An 
eminent London physician, in his examination before the Medical 
Committee of the House of Commons, is stated to have affirmed 
that the inhabitants of China have no women-midwives, and no 
practitioners in midwifery at all. Of course/" it is added, ^'the 
African nations and the Hindus are the savie!^ I enquired and 
noted the number of women-midwives (there is not a wzaw-rnidwife 
in the country) in the villages of Nattorc, and find that they 
amount to 297. ^ They are no doubt sufilcicntly ignorant, as arc 
probably the majority of women-midwives at home. 

Still lower than the village doctors there is a nmerous class of 
pretenders who go under the general name of conjurors or 
charmers. The largest division of this class are the snahc^conjurors ; 
their number in the single police sub-division of Nattorc being 
not less than 722. There are few villages without one, and in 
some villages there are as many as ten. I could, if it were required, 
indicate the villages and the number in each; but instead of in¬ 
cumbering Table I. with such details, I have judged it sufficient to 
state the total number in this place. They profess to cure the bites • 
of poisonous snakes by incantations or charms. In this district, 
particularly during the rainy season, snakes are numerous and 
excite much terror among the villagers. Nearly the whole district 
forming, it is^ believed, an old bed of the Ganges, lies very low; 
and the rapid increase of the waters during the rainy season 
diives the land-snakes from their holes, and they seek refuge in 
the houses of the inhabitants, who hope to obtain relief from their 
bites by the incantations of the conjurors. These take nothing 
for the performance of their rites, or for the cures they pretend to 
have performed. All is pecuniarily gratuitous to the individual, 
but they have substantial advantages which enable them to be 
thus liberal. When the inhabitants of a village hitherto without • 
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a conjuror think that they can afford to liave one, they invite a 
professor of the. art from a neighbouring village where there 
happens to be one to spare, and give him a piece of land and 
various privileges and immunities. He possesses great influence 
over the inhabitants. If a quarrel takes place, Lis interference 
will queir it sooner than that of any one else.; and when he 
requires the aid of his neighbours in eidtivating his plot of 
/ground or in reaping its produce, it is always more readily given 
to him than to others. The art is not hereditary in a family or 
peculiar to any caste. One I met with was a boatman, another, a 
cliowkidnr, and a third a weaver. Whoever learns the charm may 
practice it, but it is believed that those practice it ' most success¬ 
fully who arc to the manner born,"" that is, who have been born 
' under a favorable conjunction of the planets. Every conjuror 
seems to have a separate charm, for I have found no two tho same. 
They do not object to repeat it merely for the gratification of 
curiosity, and they allow it to be taken down in writing. Neither 
do they appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily allowing 
the virtue of other incantations than his own. Sometimes the 
pretended curcr of snake-bites by charms professes also to possess 
the power of expelling demons, and in other cases the expellcr of 
demons disclaims being a snake-conjuror. Detnon-conjurors are 
not numerous in Nattorc ; and iigcr-^conjiirors who profess to cure 
K the bites of tigers, although scarcely heard of in that thana, are 
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more numerous in those parts of the district where there is a con¬ 
siderable* space covered-by jungle inhabited by wiki beasts. Dis¬ 
tinct from these three kinds of conjurors and called by a different 
name is a class of gifted (guni) persons who are believed to possess 
the power of preventing the fall of hail which would destroy or injure 
the crops of the villages, Eor this purpose when there is a pros¬ 
pect of a hail-storm, one of them goes out into the fields belong¬ 
ing to the village with a trident and a buffaloe"8 horn. The 
trident is fixed in the ground and the Gifted makes a wide circuit 
around it, running naked, blowing the horn, and pronouncing 
incantations. It is the firm belief of the villagers that their 
crops are by this means protected from liail-sfcorms. Both men 
and women practice this business. There are about a dozen in 
Nattore, and they are pirovided for in the same way as the con¬ 
jurors. 

Sopie of these details may appear, and in themselves probably 
are, unimportant, but they help to afiTord an insight into the 
character of the humblest classes of native society who constitute 
the great mass of the people, and whose happiness and improve¬ 
ment are identical with the prosperity of the country; and 
although they exhibit the proofs of a most imbecile superstition, 
yet it is a superstition which does not appear to have its origin 
or support in vice or depravity, but in a childish ignorance of 
the common laws of nature which the most imperfect education 
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to have been left in the same degraded and prostrate condition in 
which they are now found. 

Having come into this district not altogether unprepared to 
appreciate the character of the natives ; moving amongst them^ 
conversing with them, endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
of their knowledge and to sound tlie depths of their igno¬ 
rance; inquiring into their feelings and wishes, their hopes 
and their fears, and frequently reflecting on all tl\at I liavo 
witnessed and heard, and all that I have now recorded, I have 
not been able to avoid speculating on the fittest means of 
raising and improving their character in such a district as tliat to 
w’hich the present licport relates. To dcvclopo the views that 
have occurred to me, and the mode in which I would carry 
those views into effect, would require more Icisuro than I can 
command at this season amid the active duties of local inquiry. I 
beg, however, to be permitted now to remark that, according to the 
host judgment I liave been able to form, all the existing institu¬ 
tions in the district—even the liighcst, such as the schools of 
Hindu learning, and the lowest, such ns the Mahomcclnn schools 
for the formal reading of the Koran, however remote they are at 
))rcsent from purposes of practical utility, and however unfamiliar 
to our minds as instruments for the coninninicatiou of pure and 
sound knowledge, all without exception present organizations 
which may be turned to execllent account for the gradual accom¬ 
plishment of that important purpose; and that so to employ them' 
^vollld be the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most econo¬ 
mical, and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
iiativo mind which it needs on the subject of education, and for * 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement without which all other means must be unavailing. 
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SECTION I . 


PilOGIUKSS OF THE INQUIRY, 

1 was originally appointed by Lord AYilliam Bentinek^s go¬ 
vernment to conduct inquiries into the state of native education in 
Bengal only, and I subsequently received authority from tlie 
present Government to extend them into the province of Behai*. 
In Bengal, the districts that have been visited arc those of 
llajshahi, Moorshedabad, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan; and in Behar, 
tliose of South Behar, and Tirhoot. 

My appointment by the Governor General in Council is dated 
22 nd January 1835, placing me under the orders of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, whose instructions I received 
dated 7tli March. On the 8tli of April I obtained the authority 
of the Committee, before proceeding into the interior of the 
country, to report the amount of information possessed in existing 
publications and official documents on the subject of native educa¬ 
tion in Bengal, and such a Report was accordingly submitted to 
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Committee on the 1st of July following’, tind afterwards printed 
by the order of Government. 

In prosecution of the further instructions of the Committee, 
I proceeded in the early part of July to the. district of Rajshahi, 
and remained there till the end of October, but it was only during* 
the month of August and a part of September that the season of 
the year permitted mo to pursue my investigations. During the 
remaining part of September and the month of October I prepared 
a Report on the State of .Education in Rajshahi, which was 
transmitted to the General Committee in December, and subse* 
quently printed by the order of Government. 

Since leaving Rajshahi I have not found leisure to make any 
other Report, and, with the exception of that district, therefore the . 
present Report includes all the localities I have visited. The 
months of November and December 1835 were employed in the 
Moorshedabad district, January and February 1836 in the district 
of Beerbhoom, and March and April following in that of 
Bui’dwan. During the months of May and June I was employed, 
by the orders of Government, on another duty in Calcutta, but was 
directed to resume my educational survey in July and August, 
Those two mouths were devoted to the city of Moorshedabad 
which, at the time 1 visited the district of that name, had been 
reserved for future investigation. Returning to Caloiitta in 
the beginning of September, I was detained there by the 
other duty already referred to until ^ the end of January 1837, 
when I received orders to proceed into Beliar in prosecution of the 
inquiry into native education, and to limit my investigations to 
two districts, one situated to the south and the other to the north 
of the Ganges, as samples of the province. I was accordingly 
occupied in this duty in the Gya district or South Bchar during 
the months of February, March, and’a part of April; and in the 
Tiihoot district or North Behar during the mouths of May and 
June, when I returned to Calcutta to arrange the materials I had 
collected and prepare the present Report. 

It thus appears that I have been engaged an aggregate period 
of about fifteen or sixteen months, in all seasons of the year, in the • 
actual business of local inquiry, during wdiich the state of native 
education in seven separate localities, or six districts and one prin- 
cipid cit}^, has been investigated. 

I have great pleasure in adding that I have been enabled by 
Mr. O. W. Malet, late Acting Joint Magistrate of the district of 
Midnapore, to communicate various details respecting the state of 
native education iu that district. That gentleman, appreciating 
the utility of such inquiries, in March 1836, of his own accord” 
instituted an investigation into the state of education iu the 
Midnapore district, and communicated the results to me, which 
will be embodied in this Report with this general acknowledg¬ 
ment of the source from which they been derived. 
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T have still further pleasure fu ticknowiedging the ready and 
obliging assistance I receivcl from the Magistrates of tho different X 
districts I visited, particularly from Mr. Bury and Mr. Divom in 
Rajshahi, Mr. W. J. H. Moimy in Beerbhoom, Mr. W/Tayler in 
Buidw’an, and Mr. M'ilkinsou iu Tirhoot. . : 

SECTION II. ■ 

Plan OF Investioation.. 

Some account of tho plan of investigation adopted may be 
useful to future statistical inquirers, and it is necessary to explain 
, the sources of error to which I deem the results still liable. 

Tho first object to which I directed my attention was b5 
prepare the forms in which I desired to embody the information £b 
be collected ; and in passing from district to district I continued to 
improve them according as experience, reflection, or local hir- 
cuinstances suggested. 

The language in which the forms were prepared was Bengali, 
Hindi, or Urdu, and the character respectively Bengali, Nagari, or 
■Persian, determined in part by the prevailing language and 
character of the district where they were to be used, and in part 
by the attainments of the class of persons in each district who 
offered their services to me. In the Bengal districts Bengali was 
chiefly .used, but in the city of Moorshedabad I found it necessary 
to have recourse partially to the Urdu language and Persian 
character. In South Behar I deemed it advisable to employ the 
Hindi language and the Nagari character, and in Tirhoot the 
Urdu language and the Persian character. I believe that in the 
latter districts I should have experienced fewer difficulties if I had 
-adopted both the Persian language and character, for those of my 
agents who were acquainted with Hindi only, although very steady 
and industrious, were peculiarly obtuse and unintelligent, and those 
who understood Persian were continually diverging into the use of 
that language in their weekly reports of work done, although this 
was contrary to my express injunctions. 

. The forms I prepared were adapted to ascertain—^/^n’^, the state 
of school-instruction ; and secondj the state of domestic and adult 
instruction. For the former purpose a separate form was employed 
for each description of school, one for Bengali or Hindi schools, 
another for Sanskrit schools, a third for Persian and Arabic schools, 
Szc.j each embracing with modifications the following details, viz., 
the name of the town or village in which the school was situated; 
the description of place employed as a school-house; the name, 
religion, caste, and age of the teacher; the sources aud amount of 
his receipts; the extent of his instructions; the number of his 
scholars, present and absent; their religion and caste; the age 
at which each had entered school, his present age, the probable age 
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which he would leave school^ and the progress he had made* irt> 
the.course of instruction; and finally the books, if any, read in the 
school, and the works, if any, written by the teacher. To uscer- 
tihu the-state of domestic and adult instruction, another form was 
prepared including the following particulars, viz., the number of 
families lu each town or village; the name, religion, caste, and 
principal occupation of the head of each family; the number of 
persons in each .family, male and female, above fourteen yeai's of 
age, the number, male and female, between fourteen and five, and 
the number, male and female, below five ; the number of families 
in each town or village giving domestic iustruction to the children, 
and the number of children in each such family receiving domestic 
instruction; the number of persons of adult age in each family who 
had received a learued education ; the number who, without having 
received a learned education, knew something more than nWo 
reading and writing, whether Bengali or Hindi accounts, the 
Persian or the English language, or any two or more of these; the 
number who could merely read and write; and the number who 
could barely decipher or write their own names. 

Having prepared the necessary forms, my first purpose was 
to visit every village in person and ascertain its exact condition 
by actual inspection and inquiry ia direct communioaiiou with the 
inhabitants. This course I found liable to several objections. The 
sudden appearance of a European in a village often inspired terror, 
which it was always difficult, and sometimes impossible, to sudue. 
The most influential or the best informed inhabitant was sometimes 
abj^ent, and it required much labor to enable others to comprehend 
llie object of my visit. Under the most favourable circumstances 
the time consumed in explanations for the satisfaction of the 
villagei'S caused such delays as would have/ultimately constituted 
a serious objection to the efiaciency and economy of the investi¬ 
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The first measure adopted to facilitate' and expedite the in¬ 
quiry was'the employment of waqifkarsy or agents of intelligence 
and local experience, whom I sent before-hand into the surrounding 
villages to explain to the inhabitants the nature and objects of the 
inquiry, and thus to prepare them for ray arrival. These agents were 
furnished with written forms which were fully explained to them, 
and which they were required in like manner to explain to those to 
whom they were sent. The efireeb of this arrangement was good, 
for I often found the inhabitants fully prepared to understand my 
object and to give me the information I sought. 

Still the necessity 1 imposed on myself of visiting every 
village in person was a great drawback on the despatch with which 
I was desirous of conducting the investigation, in so far as that 
object could be attained consistently with efficiency. It next 
occurred to me that my pandit and maulavi, whom I had hitherto 
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employed merely as assistants under my own .eye, and the waqifkaiMs, 
who had hitherto acted only ns avani^couriers^ might be sent sepa¬ 
rately to different villages, or groups of villages, with the necessary 
forms to collect the information required, while- I should' exercise 
a general superintendence and control over their movements, and 
, they should at fixed intervals report their proceedings to me. This 
was accordingly done, and thus increased vigour was infused into 
the operations. 

Up to this point the forms I had employed were very 
imperfect, and a useful- improvement of them was suggested by 
the people themselves. I found that while some were very 
careless about the correctness of the information they gave me, 
othere were so desirous of securing accuracy and giving me 
satisfaction, that they made out a- list of every house in the 
village, with the name of the head of each family and the number 
of its inmates of different ages. I took the hint, and thence¬ 
forth requested that such a list should be made out in all cases, 
with the addition of the caste and trade of the family and other 
details already mentioned. The particularity and minuteness of 
the forms constitute an important guard against mistake and error 
on the part of the- agents employed, since the multiplication of 
details is the rnultiplication of the means of comparison and thereby 
of the means of checking oversight, culpable neglect, or inten¬ 
tional misrepresentation. It would be more difficult to invent 
such returns in any consistent form capable of bearing examination 
than hoacslly and diligently search out and record the real facts. 

These were the modes of investigation I employed in the 
district of Rnjshahi, of which the results have already been reported ; 
and ail that I was able to effect from the end of July to the middle 
of September in that district was almost wholly limited to one out 
of thirteen police sub-divisions. This was not equal to my own 
wishes and expectations, and yet I felt that I had done all that 
could be reasonably expected of me, having kept myself constantly 
in motion in the height of the rainy season in an inundated dis¬ 
trict. 1 immediately brought to the notice of the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction the unavoidably limited local extent 
to which the inquiry had been carried, and in soliciting farther 
instructions proposed that I should be authorized in like manner 
in every district I should visit to select one police sub-division as a 
sample of the whole district. This limitation was approved and 
sanctioned. 

•I next moved into the adjoining district of Moorshedabad; 
and as my attention was to be confined to one thana, it was im¬ 
portant to select one that would form a fair specimen of the whole 
district. 'With that view, on the recommendation of those natives 
and Europeans who appeared to possess the best acquaintance with 





special l/iauas selected to, represent the ilutrlets. 


the interior of the district, 1 fixed’upon tbo police sub-clivisioa of 
Daidathaziir for examination. The most improved mode of in^ 
vestigatiou to which I had attained in Rajshaiii, m respect both of 
the agents and forms employed, was, applied to this thana; but 
the result disappointed me, for I found at the close of the inquiry 
that there was not a single Sanscrit or Arabic School in thc’Dauhit- 
biizarthana, althoagh the existence of such institutious in the 
district was undoubted. 


The next district I visited was that of BeerhlLoom^ and there 
i adoped a modificatiou of the plan of investigation which spread 
the inquiry over a much wider surface in an equal period of time, 
and with equal security for accuracy of detail. In Rnjshahi and 
Moorshedabad, with the sanction of the General Committee, I had 
limited my investigations to one thana in each district; but it 
now occurred to me that, as I employed agents in that single 
thaua under my own superintendence in collecting infonnalion 
according to prescribed forms, this plan admitted of simultaneous 
extension to the other thanas of the same district. Accordingly, 
having selected one thana as before for special investigation,^he 
results of which would fulfil the instructions I had received from 
the General Committee, I extended a more limited survey by 
means of separate agents over all the remaining thanas. The 
dilfereuce was that iu the latter the inquiry was confined to the 
state of school-iastruction, whereas iu the • selected thana it 
embraced also the state of domestic and adult instruction. For 
the special and more minute investigation of the selected thana, 
lour, live, and sometimes six agents w^erc cmi)loycd; and lor tlit> 
more limited survey of the remaining thanas, one agent each was 
found sufiicieut, 1 did not deem it necessary to refer this modific«i- 
tion of my plans to the General Committee for their approval, 
because no part of their instructions was superseded, and the modifi¬ 
cation consisted only in the additional labour and expense which I 
imposed on myself. The result was highly satisfactory, for it 
enabled me to pronounce with confidence on the state of school- 
instruction not ill one thana only, but throughout all the thanas of 
a district. Ihis extended aud comprehensive course of invcsti<>'a- 
tion has been pursued in Beerbhoom and Ikudawn, South Befiar 
and Tirhoot. Iu the city of Moorshedabad the plan of investiga¬ 
tion was made still more comprehensive, the special and minute 
inquiry into the state both of school-instruction and domestic and 
adult instruction having been extended to all the nineteen thanas 
included within the city jurisdiction. 


With the exception of four or five waqifkars whom I permitted 
to accompany me from district to district, aud whose superior 
intelligence compensated in some measure for the want of local 
experience in the districts where they were strangers, I had to in¬ 
struct a separate set of persons in each district in a knowledge'of 
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my forms of business and modes of investigation. Tlioso wliom I 
employed generally belonged to tlie class of office-expectants, 
immerous at every sudder station. Their objections to take 
employment were tlie smallness of the Jillowirnce I offered, generally 
seven and sometimes eight rupees a month; the shortness of the 
period allowed to do the work of one thana, viz., one month; 
and the severity of the labour in tmvelling from village to 
villa^’e, which was particularly felt in the rainy and hot seasons. 
Tlietnduccraeuts I presented were the payment of half a month’s 
war>'es in advance ; an ample supply of stationciy at ray expense ; 
th^proinise of travelling expenses if the work was well done ; 
every facility in the way of perwannahs from the Magistrate; and 
the assurance, if satisliictiou was given, of receiving a testimonial 
of character and service which the Magistrate had sometimes the 
goodness to intimate he would take into favourable consiuoratipn 
when occasion should occur. The promise of this bit of papei, 
the testimonial, especially when accompanied by an expression ot 
the Mao-istrate’s good feeling towards the object, and^ those who 
should aid it, generally removed all objections. Those who 
acceded to my terms, and whose general iiitclligenee ercated a 
favourable impression in my mind, received copies of the tabular 
forms I employed, which they were directed to read with care and 
to copy correctly with their own hands. Every separate column 
was then explained to each candidate by my pandit, who, having 
pronounced him sufficiently iustruclod and qualified, brought him 
to me for examination. Generally 1 had occasion to conhrra the 
decision.of the pandit, sometimes to send the candidate back for 
further instruction, aud occasion.ally to reject him altogether tor 
stupidity and ignorance. Tiiose who were finally approved alwa 3'6 
claimed .and received a letter of appointment specifying their 
duties and their compensation, to which I added a warning 
aoainst making any exaction or committing any oppression on the 
humbler classes of natives and an order to report progress weekly 
according to a prescribed form. They also received a perwannah 
addressed to the darogha of the thana by the magistrate requir- 
ino- him to assist the waqifkars, and another frotn the same 
authority addressed to zemindars, talookdars, &c., requesting similar 
assistance. The waqifkars finally received ruled forms as models 
of those in which they were expected to make their returns, and 
' they were then dismissed with every necessary verb.al admonition 
and encouragement. Daring their absence a regular cfiiTespon- 
deuee was maintained with each person; and when difficu ties 
arose they were removed by advice or ordera communicated by 
letter, or by personal supervision according to the nature of the 
case, "When the waqifkars returned, their papers were minutely 
inspected; and if such discrepancies and inconsistencies were 

discovered >as implied negligence, another Iverson was sent to go 

over the same ground. When the returns made appeared 
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sntisfaotory, a correct copy of them was rnacle for record, of wliieli 
1 prepared a very full abstract in English to provide against possible 
accident to the native returns. The payments due to the an-ents 
employed were made in my presence and into their own hands. 

One source of error to which the results are liable is in- 
separable from the nature_of the investigation. I was instructed 
that the only mode in which the desired information should be 
sought must be with the full consent and good will of the parties 
Mitli whom I mighty come into communication, and that the 
empfoyment of authoritative or compulsory means was to be 
avoided. I was fully disposed to act up to the.se instructions, 
which were indeed given at my own suggestion and were dictated 
by the obvious spirit and intent of the inquiry. Adherence to 
tliem, however, made me and my agents dependent on third parties 
for the correctness of certain details ; for instance, the number of 
persons, male and female, of the teachable age in a family It 
was, of course, not permitted to enter the houses and count the 
females or the children, and on these and similar points the state¬ 
ments of heads of families and of the headmen of villages were 
necessarily received; but in such cases there was generally a check 
against macciiracy by the presence of many of the villagers wliose 
curiosity drew them together to listen, and who often corrected 
each other m the answers that were made. Notwithstandina- 
this partial check, the discrepancy in the returns of males and 
females between fourteen and five years of age, that is, the much 

ess number of females tfom of males of that age, seems to prove 
hat concealment was systematically practised. I cannot aclequate- 
y account in any other way for the difference that e.'cist in the 
returns, and which will afterwards more fully appear. 

Another source of error belongs to the plan of employin- 
agents under me to collect information. I havi alreadv explained 
how I was induced to adopt this plan ; and I am satisfi'ed that by 

ITnf -/ oxteiisive in its 

K ,r;f T ^ even more complete and accurate in its details, 

^ fiattempted to see every thing with my own eyes and ’ 
do every thing with my own hands. The efficiency of such agency 
must depend on the efficiency of the supervision to which it is 
subjected ; but although I laboured to render my superintendence 
vigilant and searching, and although I believe that^the returns I 
received are in general worthy of confidence as far as they go yet 
1 have no security that they are not defective. In traversin<T 
a district, my agents could not visit all the villages it couteined'’ 
amounting to several thousands. This was phyScally impSbIe 
without protracting the inquiry beyond al/reasoLble ^limits, 
fhey weie, therefore, compelled to depend either upon their personal 
knowledge, or upon the information that could be gathered from 
others as to the places possessing schools, every one of which wms 
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invariably visited and examined; but that in no instance a village- 
institution has been overlooked is more than I dare affirm, ancfiii 
point of fact I have sometimes discovered instances in which sucli 
institutions had at. first escaped attention. I have thought it 
right to show that this source of error did exist; but I believe 
that such oversights still remaining undetected are, if any, very 
few. 


In undertaking and conducting this inquiry, a danger which 
I have kept constantly in view, is lest the agents and servants 
whom I have found it necessary to employ should be guilty of 
levying exactions in my name from the villag'ers. I, therefore, 
from the first had it fully understood by all whom I permanently 
or temporarily employed/ that if I could discover any of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, in any act of oppression, violence 
of deed or of language, or assumption of authority over the 
villagers, I should instantly dismiss him from his situation. In 
consequence of this intimation, some of my servants stipulated for 
an increase of wages beyond what tliey had previously demanded. 
This claim I allowed, conceiving that I had a stronger hold upon 
them than upon others who were not so open and candid. The 
occasions have been very few on which I have had any reason to 
believe that oppression was attempted or exercised, and on such 
occasions the guilty parties were instantly displaced. 

The rich were more difficult to manage than the poor, some¬ 
times, for purposes of their o\yn grovelling to the dust before me j 
at other times superciliously refusing all communication and de¬ 
manding that a separate perwannah should be addressed to them 
individually before they would give or permit their dependants to 
give any of the information required. Tlie difficulty from the 
selfishness and self-sufficiency of the rich was only greater than 
that.arising from the extreme iguorance of the poor. Many villages 
did not contain a single person able to write, or even to count; and 
in such cases all the information had to be collected direct from 
house to house with very little aid from the villagers themselves. 
On one occasion I experienced, open and pertinacious opposition from 
a single individual, a Government gomashta, who influenced a 
circle of villages by his authority; and when his objections were 
removed, those of the villagers also disappeared. On other occasions 
teachers both of common schools and schools of learning, from 
some misapprehension, have concealed themselves to escape the 
dreaded inquisition. On the other hand, I have had a message 
sent to me from a village, the inhabitants of which understood 
that I did not intend to visit them personally, requesting that I 
would not pass them by; and two pandits* followed me to Calcutta 
from the Burdwan district to communicate the details respecting 
their schools, of which when in the district itself I had not been 
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to .iiiul' any truce; Qeiienilly, wherever the ohjoet of the 
i;it|uiry hasi been understood, the'disposition of the people has been 
iViciklly. . - • ■ ' 


It is only the recolleetiion of this object that will give any 
interest to the dry and minute details' on which I am now about 
to enter. The object is to improve and extend puhliu instruction j 
and the first step towards this object is to know, with all attainable 
accuracy, the present state of instruction in native institutions 
and in native society. The instructions g’iven by the French 
(jovernment with a series of statistical questions addressed to its 
diplomatic and consular agents furnish both a useful guide and a 
just criterion of such inquiries :—Le principal mcrile dcs ex- 
[.vrwices emsiste dans la precision; efc si I'estimo attacbee tl ini 
travail est uu premier encouragement a Fexeciiter, vous devez 
clrc persuades que Ic Gouverneinent attache an grand prix a cehii 
clout vous etes charges; qiihl cn commit les obstacles, ics difheuL 
tes; ct quhl sait d^avance, que ieilc r/ponsc eii deux lignes vous aura 
codic souvenl un mois de reclicrches ; mais ces deux lignes seront nne 
idrltJ, el une vcrltc est un don etcrncl a dhmanUed'^ In the 
spirit of these views I have sought to contribute some facts illus- 
trativeof the moral and intellectual condition of a branch of the 
liumau family; and in the prosecution of this purpose, I have 
endeavoured to keep constantly present to my own mind, to the 
minds of my native assistants, and to tlic minds of nil with whom 
I have conic into comnuinicatiou on the subject, the necessity of 
that rigid and undeviating adherence to accuracy of detail which 
can alone give to alleged facts the sacred and salutary ehar:ieler of 
ii'ufJis, 


SECTION III. 

District of MidxVapore. 

The information respecting this district- communicated by * 
Mr. I\Ialct is contained in tables framed differently from those 
which I employed, and to prevent confusion all the details derived 
from this source will be included in the present Section. Mr. 
.Malet states that the tables may, to the best of his belief, be 
depended on as correct, having been drawn out by the different 
darogalis when under his orders as Acting Joint Magistrate. 
Like those which I have myself prepared, they are too volu¬ 
minous to be embodied entire in this Report; bub the follow¬ 
ing abstract shows the number of Bengali, Ooriya, Persian, 
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MiilnaporCy Bengali^ Bersian and Oorig/a Schools* 


and English schools found in each thaua and in the' whole 
district. 


T !i a u a s . 

Bengali. 

Ooriya. 

Persian. 

English. 

1. 

Midnapore 

51 


10 

.1 

2. 

Kasseegunge 

78 

0 

5 


3. 

Kulnieejole 

121 

1.. 

5 


4. 

Gurh Bettah 

41 

... 

1 


5. 

Tiiinlook 

33 

1 

4 


6. 

Miislundpore 

1 

4 

1 


7. 

Kadoryea 

i. . 

32 

1 


8. 

Sautpattee 

17 




9. 

Sildah 

16 




10. 

Putasporo 

4 

23 

3 


11. 

MoLcsporc 

.,. 

28 



IS. 

Dynmaree 

21 

37 

4 


13. 

Pertabporc 

39 

7 

2 


14. 

Subung 

lOS 

19 

7 


15. 

llymorbhanJar 

... 

12 



IG. 

Sirsah 

18 

... 

5 


17. 

Chutrapal 

... 

22 




Total ... 

54S 

182 

4S 

1 


The total number of Bengali, Ooriya, and Persian schools 
is thus ascertained to be 778; and tlio proportion of each is 
also shown, . The average number of schools in each thaua is 
45*7. Each school has a single teacher attached to it; there does 
not appear to be any instance in which two teachers are employed 
in the same school. The receipts of the teachers vary from one to 
saven or eight rupees per month, and the average of receipts by 
the whole body of teachers is Rupees The total number 

of scholars is 10,129, of whom 9,819 are Hindus, and SIO Musal- 
mans, the average number of scholars in each school being thus 
13*02. 

In the English school both English and Bengali are taught, 
and it is supported by voluntary contributions from the European 
and native gentlemen of Midnapore. The teacher receives a 
monthly salary of 50 rupees, and each scholar pays a monthly 
fee of one rupee. The number of scholars is 42, of whom 34 are 
Hindus, 6 Christians, and 2 Mahomedans. In one of the 
highest classes Christian books are read, it being optional with the 
scholars to enter it or not. 
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IV. 


NuMBKII A.^^) DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN CITY AND . DIS- 

TIUCT OF MoOJISHEDABAD ; AND IN THU DISTRICW OF BtUil- 

BiiooM, Burdwak, South Bitiaii, and Tirhoot. 

Tbo follG\Ying‘tables show at ono view the cliffereat classes of 
institutions found to exist in each locality I have visited, tbe 
total number of each class in each district, and the distribution 
oi that number in the ditferent thanas or police divisions 


Cil.^ and (Ustrici of MoorsJieJabncL 


Thanas. 

tr 

S 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

i 

1 . 

! 

To 

p 

w 

Girls. 

]. 

Pul Ilasanullah Khan... 




1 

1 



2 

Knjabaznr, 


... 






3. 

Sbahnagar 

1 


1 

1 




4. 

Gunditala. 








5. 

Miihajautoli. 








(). 

Neiigta khali 

1 



a 




7. 

!Manullah Bazar 

0 


3 

1 




8. 

^lahimapur 

2 

0 

... 

•1 




9. 

Asanpuru 

1 

1 

3 





10. 

Kujbari 

3 







11. 

Kalikapur 

G 


C 

1 

1 



n. 

Kasimbazar 



1 

1 


1 


13. 

Haniswar 

1 




J 

1 


14. 

Berhampore. 








15. 

Garb Berhampore 

2 

0 






16. 

Akhra Ram Sahai 

6 







17. 

Sujagunge ... 

11 


10 

4 


2 

1 

IS. 

Jail l^Iohammadpur ... 

0 







19. 

Mura Gaonwar 

1 







20. 

Daulatbazar 

23 


i 

0 





Total ... 

62 

5 

24 j 

17 

0 i 

1 

2 

1 ’ 


The city and district of Moorshedabad contain in ail thirty- 
seven thanas, of which nineteen belong to the 'city juris¬ 
diction and eighteen to the district. I have already mentioned that, 
when I first visited the district, I limited my attention to one 
thana, that of Daulatbazar, or No. SO of the above table; and it 
was on the occasion of my second visit that I extended my inquiries 
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FdncatioiuU HiaUslics lu the Beerhhooni district. 



ou the most comprehensive plan ■ to the remaining niuetceii 
■ thanas of the table cm])racing the whole of the city jurisdiction. 
Of these nineteen, the first ten, viz., eight on the eastern and two 
on the western side of tho Bbagirathi, are said to constitute the old 
city of Moorshedabad, or tbf3 city properly so called; and, in point 
of fact, severarof the thanas included in tlie city jurisdiction are in 
every just sense Mofussil thanas, - containing only small and 
• scattered villages and interspersed with cultivated fields, jungle, 
and morass. The table shows the distribution of schools to bo 
very unequal. Of the twenty thanas there arc four without any 
institution of education whatsoever; four others in each of which 
there is only one vernacular school; and two others in which 
there aro a Persian and an Arabic school, or a Sanscrit and a 
Persian ono, but no vernacular school at all. In twenty thanas 
tho total number of schools of every description is 113, averaging 
5'G to each thana. 


District of Beerhhoom, 


Thanas. 

rti 

to 

c 

0 

1 

j Hindi. 

r 

Sanscrit. 

1 

j Persian. 

1 Arabic. 

1 

English. 

w 

lu 

0 

1 . 

Nitnp:lln ... ... 

i 30 


2 

4. 




2 . 

Kharhana ... 

1 23 


1 

4 




3. 

Dcoghur 

i () 

”5 






4. 

Shaiiaua 

, 10 


1 





5. 

Sakalyapnr ... 

i 36 


3 

4 




C. 

Uparbamla 

1 2 







7. 

JJaruau 

1 29 


1 

8 

2 



8. 

AtV.alpur 

1 37 


2 

2 



I 

9. 

Kalahati ... ... 

i 10 


1 

1 




10. 

Siuri 

i 


10 

12 


1 

I 

11 . 

llharatpur ... 

34 


7 

11 




13. 

Mayurcslnvar 

! 52 




j 



13. 

ICetug^ram ... 

: 21 


l'> 

7 i 

1 



14, 

Kasba 

i .31. 


G 

6 


1 


15. 

Lnhlipur 

■ 27 


7 

5 




16. 

Ivrishnanagar 

. 22 



2 




17. 

Duuigram ... ... 

1 ^ 








Total 

j 407 

6 

56 

71 

2 

2 

1 


Tbe Beerbhoom district was tbe first to which the compre-' 
hensive plan of investigation was applied, and the total number 
of schools of every description in the district is 544, ::veraging 
to each thana. There are three thanas in which vernacular 
schools only are Found without any pnstitutious of Hindu or 
Mahomedau learning; and in those three thanas the iiurr.ber 
even of vernacular schools is cousideraldy less than in tho 











































































.xatlonal Scaiidics in the Bimhoan and Soaih Bchar districisi 

ir^^xiy of the remaining tlianas^ whevQ schools of learning, 
in greater or less number, arc ascertained to exist. 


District' of Burdioan, 


Thanas. 

Bengali. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Formal 

Arabic. 

Learned 

Arabic, 

To 

n 

W 

3 

I. 

Cuba 

73 

87 

6 


1 

1 

1 


Purbjutbal 

33 

18 

3 





y. 

Gangnriya 

16 

7 

1 


1 



4. 

llayana 

72 

U 

10 

2 




5. 

Scliinabad ... 

66 

8 

2 





6. 

Indna ... 

43 

6 

8 


3 



7. 

Mantreshwar 

^43 

6 

9 





8. 

Diilkriflluia 

26 

25 

12 





9. 

I’otna 

C3 

12 

9 





10. 

Cutwa 

31 

13 





1 

n. 

Burdwan 

37 

2 

ib 

i 

*3 

2 

2 

12. 

Maiigalkofc 

45 

10 

4 





13. 

Ausgmm ... 

91 

32 

19 






Total 

629 

190 

93 

3 

8 

3 

4 


These thirteen thanas include tlie whole of tlio district 
vdiich contains in all 031 schools of every class, averaging to 
each thana 71*6. There is no thana without both vernacular 
schools and schools of Hindu learning, and the luimhor of each 
greater than in any of the other districts I have visited. 


District of South Behar. 


Thanas. 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

KngHsh. 

1, Jehnnabad 

52 

2 

33 

5 


ir. Sheherghati 

13 

• •• 

29 



3. Dauduagar 

10 

7 

23 



4. Aurangabad 

7 

3 

23 



r.. Arwal ... 

17 

1 

15 

1 


0 . Xabinagar 

13 

... 

22 



7. Debar 

12 

1 

37 

2 


S. Nawabada 

41 

4 

26 



9. Sabebgunge 

121 

9 

70 

4 

1 

Total 

286 

27 

279 

12 

1 


Educational Statistics in the Tirhooi district. 


1 



f ‘ The total number of schools in the district is 605, averaging 
to each thana 67*2, The increase of Persian schools, nearly 
equalling the number of Hindi schools and accompanied by an 
increased number of schools of Arabic learning, is the fact wliicli 
most arrests attention in this when compared with the preceding 
tables. 


District of Tirhoot. 


T b A u a s . 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

1. 

Bbawara 

, 5 

7 

1 


2. 

Bahcra 

‘ 3 

3 

4 


3. 

Mozullerpur 

6 


67 

1 

4. 

Kurnuul 

4 

2 

7 


6. 

Lnlgnngo 

7 

... 

27 


6 . 

Mndbaipur 

4 


1 


7. 

Supaul 

6 

7 

5 


8. 

Jala 

1 

2 

2 


9. 

Klianjauli 

3 

3 

1 


10. 

ITnjipur 

10 

3 

15 


11. 

JMohua 

1 

5 

22 


12. 

Nugarbafii ... 

8 

2 

3 


13. 

DulKingb Serai 

7 

... 

14 


14. 

Darbbanga 

14 

7 

45 

3 

15. 

Kntrn 

2 

2 

9 


16. 

Kiga 

... 

13 

9 



Total 

80 

56 

234 

4 


The total number of schools in the district is 371, averaging * 
to each thana 23*3. The very small number of Hindi schools 
and the large proportion of Sanscrit and Persian scliools deserve 
attention. There are two thanas in each of which there is only 
•one vernacular school, and a third in which not even one is to ho 
found. It will be seen also that the last-mentioned ^ thana is the 
one in which there is the largest number of Sanscrit schools. 

SECTION V. 

Bengali and Hindi Schools. 

The preceding general view of the number and classes of 
native institutions of education will serve for the purpose of 
comparison; comparison of one district with another, and of the 
different divisions of the same district. But to understand the 
state of native instruction, a more miuute consideration of each 
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rtirnacnlaT Schooh (fad teacher,i hi Moorsheuabad. ' 



chiss is required; aud for that purpose I beg’iu with'the vernacular 
schools, because tliey are upon the whole the most numerous, and 
because they most directly and most powerfully inlluenco tho 
character of the people. To prevent the repetition of remarks 
aud statements of general application, I sliaU assume that tho 
readers of this report are acc^uainted with the two reports by 
which it has been preceded. 


CU^ aud district of Moorshedahad, 

In 20 tbanas of this city and district there are 67 vernacular 
schools, of which C2 arc Bengali and 5 Hindi. Tiie latter are 
an effect of the residence of natives of the Western Provinces 
in the city. Some of these settle only for temporary purposes 
of .service and trade, and do not bring tlioir families witli them. 
Another class- consists of those who settle permanently, are 
surrounded by their friends and relatives, and generally engage 
in the business of sliop-keopcrs, money-lenders, or cloth-merchants, 
retaining the Hindi language and for the most part tho customs 
and practices of Western Hindus. It is these permanent settlers 
that have established Hindi schools for tho instruction of their 
cliildren. 


There arc eleven villages, mohallas, or bazars, containing 
each two vernacular schools, or twenty-two in all, of which 
twenty arc Hcngali and two Hindi. Tho roinaining forty-five 
are found each in »a different village or mohalla. 


The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools, 
and their average age is 44-*3 years. The follo\Ying list exhibits 
tho different castes of the Hindu teachers and the number of 
each caste;— 


Kayastha 
Brahman 
Aguri ... 
Suiiri 
Kaivarta 
Yaidya ... 


S9 

Suvarnahanik 

... 1 

.. 14 

Kshetriya 

... 1 

.. 3 

Clihatri 

... 1 

2 

Sadgop 

... 1 

...* 2 

Chanda! 

... 1 

.. 1 




Besides these, there is one Bengali school taught‘by a iMusal- 
man. To teach reading, writing, and accounts is considered the 
proper duty of the Kayastha or wrlter-caste, and a Brahman, a 
Vaidya, or a Kshetriya, is supposed to degrade himself by 
engaging in such an occupation; while, on the other hand, 
any of the castes inferior lo .the Kayastha acquire by the 
same means increased respect. Parents of good caste do not 
hesitate to send their children to schools conducted by teachers of 


' Teachers' fees la monc^j fmh presents. 


ail inferior caste and even of a difTercnt religion. For instance, 
the .hlusalman teacher aboYe-mentioned Inrs Hiiidas of good caste 
among his scholars, and this is equally true of the cfimdal and 
other low-caste teachers enumerated. 

Of these teachers there are five who give' their instructions 
gratuitously, of-wliom two are family-priests, one is a weaver, and 
another a rctail-dcalcr. One of the priests, although he receives 
no fixed payment cither in the form of monthly wages from the 
parents, or in the form of fees for each scholar, accepts at tlie period 
of the great annual festival, or Hurga Puja, a present consisting 
of uncooked rice, pulse, salt, oil, vegetables, wood, cooking uten¬ 
sils, &c.; and the weaver, although be docs not exact any fees 
from his scholars, receives what they offer him. His school was 
opened only about a month before I visited the district, and he 
had received witliin that time ten pice from the different scholars 
to aid him in bearing incidental expenses. By day he works as 
a weaver for bis livelihood, and teaches in the evening. There are 
also many cases in which paid teaclier instructs a gmter or less 
number of their scholars gratuitously. It gives me great pleasure 
to mention these instances of unostentatious benevolence in the 
humblest ranks of native society. Tiiey prove both the merit 
attached to the communication of knowledge, and the readiness 
to receive instructiou on the part of many who can oficr no com- 
pensaiion lor it. A people amongst whom such disposition are 
found presents both good materials to work upon and good instru¬ 
ments to work with. 

The majority of teachers are remunerated for ilieir services in 
various \vays. Some receive monthly w'nges which are generally 
paid by one person, others monthly fees from each scholar varying 
from one to eight annas; and otbors, with or without wages or 
fees, receive perquisites of various kinds, consisting of uncooked 
food {shidha) ia quantity and value at the option of the giver, sub¬ 
sistence-money {klioraki), generally- amounting to two or three 
annas a month from each scholar, or to two or three rupees a mouth 
from the wdiole, weekly presents for making Saturday a holiday 
varying from one pice to four pice a month "from each scholar, or 
presents at the Durga Puja fparvani) either in money or clothes 
varying from eight annas to four or five rupees per annum from tlie 
wdiole body of scholars. The following enumeration shows the 
vaiions modes of remuneration adopted, and the amount of month¬ 
ly receipts by all the teachers of Bengali and Hindi schools :— 


2 

Teachers receive 

monthly wages only 

Ks. 

... JO 

As. 

15 

P, 

0 

10 



„ fees only 

... 39 

4 

6 

1 


ii 

perquisites only 

0 

3 

0 

IS 

a 

Jf 

fees and perquisites 

... 87 

3 

3 












School-houses at lohosc expense 


1 

4 
1 

5 
2 
5 
3 
2 


Teacher receive fees and uncooked food 
,, fees and subsistcnce- 


'Si 

)i 


money 

fees and weekly presents ... 
fees and annual presents ... 
fees^ uncooked food, and 
subsistence-money 
fees, uncooked food, and 
weekly presents 
fees, uncooked food, and ' 
annual presents 
fees, subsistence-money, 
and annual presents 
fees, weekly presents, 
and annual presents ... 
fees, uncooked food, 
weekly presents, and 
subsistence-money 
fees, uncooked food, 
weekly presents, and 
annual presents 
fees, uncooked food, 
annual presents, and 
subsistcucc-nioney 



lls. As. P, 
5 116 

38 3 0 
2 14 0 
20 8 0 

4 14 0 
24 6 8 

5 11 3 

23 9 9 

13 3 9 

14 4 3 

0 15 0 

5 0 3 


li thus appears that G2 teachers receive in all rupees 207-G-9, 
which averages to each teacher rupees 4-12-9 per month. 


The school-liousc is sometimes built at the expense of 
tlic teacher, sometimes at the expense of some comparatively 
wealthy person whose sou attends school; sometimes by general 
subscription, the teacher contributing a little, the parents a 
little, the scholars aiding by their labour, and some bene¬ 
volent person granting a donation of land, of money, or of 
materials. In a majority of iustances there is no school-house, ^ 
in which case the house of the teacher, a family or village temple, 
au out-house of one of the parents, the hut assigned for the 
entertainment of travellers, the corner of a shop, the portico of a 
mosc^ue, or the shade of a tree, is employed for that purpose. 

In 67 schools the total number of scholars is 1,080, giving to 
cncli school an average of 16T. The average present age of 1,080 
scholars, that is, their average age at the time when the different 
schools were visited, was lO’l years. The average age of 778 
scholars at the time when they entered school was 6‘03 years, 
and their average age at the time when th^’’ would probably leave 
school was estimated to be 16*5 years. It would appear from this 
that they generally pass about ten years at school. 


50 castes among 1,000 Yernctcnlar lojjs^ the foicer ones cropping up. 161 




The total number of Hindu scholai's is 998, of whom 18 were 
absent at the time the schools were visited ; and the total number of 
Musalman scholars is 82, of whom 4 were absent. The following 
is an enumeration of the castes of the Ilindu scholars and of the 
number belonging to each :— 


Brahman 


181 

1 Kansvabanik 


7 

Ivayastha 

• » • 

129 

Tili 

•.. 

G 

Kaivarta 

• « • 

OG 

Aguri 


5 

Suvarnabaiiik 

« • • 

62 

Luniar 


5 

Gandliahanik 

... 

59 

rialwaikiir 


4 

Tanti 


56 

Baravi 

..« 

4 

Sunri 


39 

iMair 


4 

Teli 

t* • 

36 

Daibajna 

• . • 

4 

Mayrh 

• •. 

29 

Chan dal 


4. 

Kshetriya 

* *. 

20 

Gaiirbanik 

... 

3 

Kurmi 

... 

24 

Kandu 


3 

Vaishnava 

... 

24 

Kalawar 


3 

Tamil 

... 

Oi> 

Kayali 

... 

3 

Goala 

• t « 

19 

Sadgop 

... 

2 

Mala 

« • • 

16 

Kabar 


2 

Napit 


15 

Julia 

... 

2 

Vaidya 


14 

Lalinvi 

•.. 

2 

Sutnr 


13 

Bagdhi 

... 

2 

Osawal. 


12 

Yaisya 


1 

Swarnakar 

• • • 

11 

Kalu 

... 

1 

Yugi 

• t • 

10 

Puslii 

. . . 

1 

Cbhatrl 


9 

Gareii 

. •. 

1 

Kaniar 


9 

Dhoba 

. . . 

1 

Kumar 


8 

Kairi 

. »» 

1 

Ilujput 

... 

7 

Muchi 


1 


This enumeration shows in w^hat classes of Hindu society 
vernacular instruction is chiefi}^ found, and in what classes it becomes 
increasingly deficient. It would he a mistake, however, to'suppose 
• that the latter, as compared with the former, are losing ground. 
The fact is quite the reverse: they are gaining ground, and are 
almost imperceptibly acquiring a sense of the value even of that hum¬ 
ble instruction which is within their reach, but from w^hich, by the 
customs of society, they were formerly almost wdiolly debarred. 
The time is not distant when it would have been considered coU’ 
trary to all the maxims of Hindu civilization that individuals of 
the Mala, Ckandal, Kaliar, Jalia, Lahari, Bagdhi, Jjhoha, and 
Muchi castes should learn to read, write, and keep accounts; and 
if some aged and venerable brahman who has passed bis life re¬ 
moved from European contamination w^ere told that these low 
castes are now,raising their aspirations so high, he would deplore 
it as one of the many proofs of the gross and increasing degeneracy 









Ttoo hwdcs of icrltlng peculiar to Hindi Scitovh. 

oi ilie age. Tho enorouoliment ot tlioiic castes on the- outskirts 
of learning is a spontaneous movement in native society, the 
effect of a strong foreign rule imsliacklod by native usages and 
prejudices, and protecting all in the enjoyment of equal rights. 

It has heen mentioned.in former reports that there are four 
stages in a course of vernacular instruction; but there is this 
difference between Bengali and Hindi schools, that whereas in the 
soeoncl and third stages of the former the palrn-loaf and plantain- 
leaf arc generally used, in the same stages of the latter a wooden- 
board and brazen plate are employed as the materials on which 
lessons in writing and accounts are given. Two modes are 
adopted of writing on the brazen plate ,—-firsts by dissolving chalk 
in water to a consistence that permits the scholar to rub it on the 
plate where "it dries and receives the impression of a hard pin or 
rccd-pen; and second, by writing on the plate with cliulk-ink. 
The former is the mode chiclly employed in writing on the board, 
and mud is sometimes substituted for moistened chalk. The 
following statement exhibits the distribution of the total number 
of scholars into the four stages of instruction :— 


(«) 

Scbolais 

who 

write 

on 

the 

ground 

... 

71 


( » 

)} 

)> 

on 

the 

palm-leaf 

... 525•) 

560 

vn 

1 „ 

3) 

33 

on 

the 

wooden-board 

... 35j 


f 

f » 

JJ 

37 

on 

tho 

plaintaiii-lcaf 

.. 3-) 

12 

\^) 

1 „ 

>i 

37 

oil 

tlic 

brazen plate 

.. !>J 

{,/) 


)> 

77 

on 

paper 

... 

437 


It thus appears that nearly the wliolc number of scholars is 
employed in the second and fourth" stages, the former embracing 
tho coramtneement, and tbe latter the oomplction, of instruction in 
accounts. 


Limited as is the utmost scope of vernacular instruction, there 
arc several gradations in the attainments of the teachers and in the 
instructions which they bestow. Thus in 4 Hindi schools com¬ 
mercial accounts only, in 14 Bengali schools ngricultural accounts 
only, and in 10 Bengali schools both commercial and agricultural 
accounts are taught. In 3 schools of which one is Hindi and two 
are Bengali, written works chiefly in the vernacular language are 
taught in addition to commercial accounts ; and in 36 Bengali 
schools those works are taught in addition both to commercial and 
ngricultural accounts. 

In the only Hindi school in which vernacular works are used, 
those works are the Dan Lila and Dadhi Lila, both describing tbe 
boyish amusements of Krishna, the former his boating pleasures on 
the Jumna in the neighbourhood of Brindavan, and the latter the 
tricks he played the milkmen of that place with his youthful com¬ 
panions. In only one Bengali school the Guru Bandana was found 
in use, a doggerel composition containing an expression of the 
respect and devotion due from the scholar to his teacher. Tke 


Native hools used in Vernacular Schools. 
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niithmcfcical rules of Suhhankar were employed in 32 schools. The 
Guni Daksliina, another doggerel composition which is sung by the 
older boys of a school from, house to house to elicit donations for 
their master, was taught in three schools. In addition to these 
vernacular works, a small portion ot the Sanscrit vocabulary of 
Amara Singh was found to be in use in one Bengali school ; in 
another a work called Sahda Snljauia, containing the rules of Sanscrit 
orthography, the permutations of letters in combination, and 
examples of the declension of nouns; and in 14 schools the San« 
scrit verses of Ohanahtciy containing the praises of learning and 
precepts of morality, were read or committed to memory. All the 
preceding works, both vernacular and Sanscrit, were taught eithci 
from manuscripts or nienioriier ; but in five scliools the Shishu Bodh 
was employed, a modern «coinpilation in print, containing , 

Uuinahja, and Guru Dakshlna. One tcadicr 1 found in possession 
of tho following works in manuscript, which he professed to employ 
for the instruction of his scholars; viz., the arithmetic of ugrti 
Balaram, consisting of practical and imaginary examples which are 
worked; the modes of epistolary address by the same author ; 
SuhJtanlcar ; Saraswnii Bandana; and Aradhan Buanjau 

or Anger Removed, and Kulanka Bhanjan or Disgrace Removed, 
both relating to tho loves of Riidha and Krishna. In addition to 
the preceding, which were all in Bengali, he had also in Sansciit 
the verses of ChanaJaja and tho conjugation ot the substantive 
verb hhu. Another’ teacher had the tollowiiVg printed works, 
viz., UKopadesh, a Sciamporc school-book ; the School^ book 
Society’s NUikaifta- or Moral Instructions, Isi Part, 3rd Ldition, 
ISIS ; tlic same Society’s Instructions for modelling and conduct- 
ing Schools, 1819 ; Do.’s Geography, Chapter III. Introduction 
to Asia 1819 ; Jgotls Bibarauy a Seramporc school-book on astro¬ 
nomythe seven first numbers of the Sorampore Digdarsanor 
India Youth’s Magazine ; and a Seramporc missionary tract ealled 
Nitivahja. This person was formerly in the employment of a 
European gentleman who supported a Bengali school subsoqueutly 
discontinued, and the hooks remaining in the teacher’s hands are 
preserved as curiosities, or as heir-loorns to be admired, not used. 


District of Beerhlioorn, 

' The seventeen thauas enumerated in Section IV. comprise the 
whole of this district and contain 412 vernacular schools, of which 
407 are Bengali and 5 are reckoned as Hindi schools, but in fact 
Hindi is exclusively taught in one onl}^, and in the remaining four 
both Bengali and Hindi are .taught. In one school the_ Hindi lan¬ 
guage is written in the Bengali as well as in the Nagari characters. 
Hindi instruction, even to this limited extent, is in demand only in 
one thana, that of Deoghur, which is the most north-westerly of 






jraluil'Mfi and various castes in Bectlhoom, 

' divisions, and udjoiuy the districts of Ebaugulpoor and 
M^ghyr^ where Hindi prevails. 


there arc eight villages that contain eacli three vernacular 
schools^ fifteen that contain each two^ and three hundred and 
fifly-eight containing each one. 

The number of teachers is 412, of wljom one is a Christian, 
four are ]\Jusalmans, and the remainder are Hindus. The avera<»-e 


of all the teachers is 3S-3 years. The following 


iho castes of the Hindu teachers and the number of each : 


Kajastha 

... 256 

Yugi 

2 

brahman 

... 86 

Tanli 

2 

Sadgop 

... 12 

Kulu 

2 

Vaishnava 

S 

Sunri 

2 

Gaiidhabanlk 

5 

Swaranakar 

1 

Suvarnabanik 

5 

Rajput 

1 

Blialta 

4 

Napit 

1 

Kuivarta 

4 

Barayi 

1 

Mayra 

4 

('hbutri 

1 

Goa la 

3 

Dhoba 

1 

Vaidya 


Mala 

1 

Aguri 

0 

• « • Ad 

Chandal 

1 

The Kaln, Smiriy 

Dhola, ^lala, and Chandal, castes are 

of those 


list e:ihibits 


that were generally deemed to be excluded from the benefits of 
iDsiruction in letters ; but the above ciumioration shows tliat some 
iiulividiials of those castes have even become instructors ofotlicrs. 
Tlie Cliiisuan teacher mentioned above is employed in teacliing a 
.Missionary school. 

There are not fewer than eleven teachers 
ihcir scholars gratuitously, and of these there 
than four in one thana, that of Sakalyapur. 
of one arc poor, and he is contented to teach 


who 

are 

The 

them 


instruct 
not less 
scholars 
without 


])ay, receiving liis subsistence from the other members of his 
family. Another is the head-man of the village, and from 
motives of benevolence or piety he instructs the children who 
}>k'ase to attend him. A third is a respectable inluibitant of the 
village in which he resides, who employs bis declining age in the 
gratuitous instruction of the young, having a farm "by which be 
supports himself and family. Five other support themselves and 
families by farming, of whom one is 
teachers are remunerated as follows 


a paralytic. The paid 


Rs. As. P. 


0 

N 

teachers receive monthly wages only 

9 

4 

0 

71 



„ fees only 

157 

7 

0 

1 

>) 

receives 

„ perquisites only 

0 

10 

0 

2 

)) 

receive 

„ . wages and perquisites... 

4 

8 

0 


}) 

>> 

„ fees and perquisites .,, 

1,125 

7 

9 


SeJund-houses in Beerhhoom. 


It thus appears that 401 tcaclicrs receive iu all rupees 1,297-4-9, 
averaging to each rupees 3-3-9 per month. At the time I visited 
this district I had not adopted the practice of noting the differ¬ 
ent sorts of perquisitcvS received by teachers, every thing corning 
under that denomination being recorded in one sum. 

Kegarding the school-houses of this district; I shall transcribe 
only a few of my notes which appear to contain any thing pecu¬ 
liar or characteristic. In one village the school-house was built 
by the teaclier at a cost iu money of rupees 1-4, with the aid of 
his pupils who brought materials from the jungle. In another 
the school-house was built by the scholars at a cost of rupees 1-8, 
in addition to their own labour. The house is thatched, and the 
walls consist of branches and leaves of the palm and sal trees 
interlaced. In a third the scholars assembled in the village place 
of worship, and they were engaged in building a school-house with 
thatched roof, beams and rafters, and mud-walls, which was ex¬ 
pected to cost’ in all about rupees ten, besides their labour* 
Several school-houses are noted as having been built by subscrip¬ 
tion amongst the parents. Baithak-khanaSj kacJiahris, store¬ 
houses, verandas, 6hoj)s, and temples, are used here as elsewhere. 
The temples consecrated to Yama, the Judge of the Departed, 
the Minos of Hinduism, I have found frequent!}^ used as school- 
houses in this district in consequence of the extent to which the 
worship of that deity under the title of Dharmaraj prevails. 

In 412 schools the total number of scholars is G,383, giving 
to each school an average of 15*14, and the average age of 
tlie whole number at the time when tlie different scliools were 
visited was 10*05 years. The age of entering and the probable 
age of leaving school were not ascertained iu this district. 

Of the whole number of scholars, 3 are Dhangars, a tribe of 
Coles; 3 are Sonthals, another forest tribe; 20 are Christians, 
the children of native converts taught in a Missionary school; and 
232 are Musalmans. All the rest, amounting to 6,125, are 
Hindus, and the number of each Hindu caste is exhibited in the 
following list 


Brahman 

... 1,S53 

Tamil 

. 127 

Goala 

... 560 

Kamar 

... 109 

Gandhabanik 

529 

Kuivarta 

89 

Kayastha 

... 487 

Kapit 

... 79 

Sadgop 

... 290 

Vaidya 

... 71 

Kalii 

... 258 

Rajput 

... 68 

Mayra 

... 248 

Barayi 

... 62 

Tanti 

... 196 

Swarnakar 

... 53 

Suyarnabanik 

... 184 

Ksbatriya 

... 52 

Sunri 

... 164 

Sutar 

... nO 

Yaishnava 

... 161 

Kumar 

... 43 
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[Vii 
Tiii 
A::nri 
Dhobri 
. Chhatri 
Til lira 
Dom 
Daivnjna 
Root 

Biiiti 
[lari 
l^Ial 

Vaisliya 
Sank Ii aba nik 
Kans^'abauik 
lUiatta 
Yogi 
Not 
Sarak 

This is Uie first dista 


. 38 
35 
28 
28 
2-i- 
23 
23 
17 
15 
11 
13 
13 
12 
11 
0 
0 
9 
9 

8 : 

7 I 


Kiirini 

Laliari 

Mali 

Baliila 

Muchi ' 

Bhumiya 

Dlianidc 

Koura 

Ganrar 

Matiya 

Agrndaiu 

Magadlia 

Sanyasi 

Uahvaikar 

Baiiii- 

Diilia 

Jalia 

Byadha 

Chandal 


7 

5 

d 

‘1 

3 

2 

o 


I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 


rict ill which my arrangements enabled 
me to obtain a complete view of the amount and distribution of 
vernacular instruction, with a confidence nearly approacliiiig to 
rcrlainty that no important omission liacl been made, hvoin the 
number of seliolars of tlic brahman caste, we may infer not only 
tbelarg-c number of brahman families in the district, but also, 
iu some measure, the extent to winch they have cn^^aged in the 
worbily employments prohibited to their caste. Another cir- 
'jiinisfaneo worthy of notice is the comparatively large num- 
lier of scholars of the Kabi and Sunri castes, which arc not 
c nly on religious grounds excluded from association with brah¬ 
mans, but, according to former custom and usage, were gener¬ 
ally deemed unworthy of participating in the advantages of 
literary instruction even in the humblest forms. The appear¬ 
ance also of the Dom, Keot, Ilari, and other low castes in 
the list of scholars, although in less numbers, afibrds addi- 
ional and still stronger illustrations of the increasing desire 
loi instruction and of the unfcrced efforts to obtain it; for those 
yastes are the lowest of the low, and were formerly as undesirous of • 
instruction in letters as they were deemed unworthy of it. In the. 
only Missionary school of this class in the district there are only 
(wo Hindu scholars, one of the Dom and the other of the ILari 
caste, from which it will be seen that all the other scholars of low 
caste are found in schools of exclusively native origin and entirely 
under native management. 

In the Hindi schools of this district the wooden board is used, 
but not the brazen plate to write upon; and in the Bengali schools, 


I Cadeof Ihe Hindi teachers. 

besides the plantain-leaf, the leaf of the ml tree is used in the 
third stage of instruction. The following is the distribution of 
the scholars into the four established grades 
(a) Scholars who write on the ground 
f on the palm-leaf 
\on the wooden board ^ . 

{ on the plantain-leaf ... 

on tbc siii-lcaf 
on paper ... 


(^) 

W 

(d) 


... 372 

299 \ 

98/ 


397 


2,044. 


lars 


The former remark applies here also, that nearly all the scho- 
arc in the second and fourth stages of instruction. 

In one school Christian instruction is communicated, in 35 
schools commercial accounts only, in 47 schools agricultural 
accounts only, and in 310 schools both commcrciai and agricultural 
are taught. In one school commercial accounts and written works, 
and in 12 schools both commercial and agricultural accounts with 
written works arc tauglit. 

Snbhankar was found in use in eight schools, and in one school 
a Bengali translation from Sanscrit called the Nataka of Jayadeva. 
or Gitci Govinda relating lo the amours ol lliulha and Krishna. In 
one school two works were employed as school books called Ashta 
Dhaiii and AMa Sabdl, containing, respectively, the conjugtiUon or 
^i'^ht Sanscrit verbs and tbe declension ol eight Sanscrit nouns, 
ail'd in four schools the verses of C/iannkya were taught; iu one 
with, and iu three without, a Bengali Irandatiou. 


District of Burdioan. 

The thirteen thanas of this district contain in all 629 Bengali 
schools, of which seven arc found in one village, six in another, and 
five in a third. Nine villages contain three each; fifty-nine two 
each ; and four hundred and sixty-six one each. 

The number of teachers is 639, being ten in excess of the 
number of school^T^ Nine Missionary sciiools and one supported 
bv the Raiah of Buvdwan are conducted each by two teachers, bix 
hundred and sixteen common village schools and four Missionary 
schools are taught by the same number of teachers. The average 
-ar^e of all the teachers is 39*05 years. Three of the teachers are 
Christians, nine are Musalmaiis, and six hundred and twenty-seven 
are Hindus. The following arc the castes of the Hindu teachers 
and the number of each :— 


Ka3mstha 
Brahman 
»Sadgop 
Aguri 


369 

107 

50 

30 


Vai shuava 
Teli 
Bhatta 
Gandhabanik 


13 

10 

9 

6 














licMunerniUm and exlra occupations of teacher.i. 


Xaivarta 
Chaiulal 
Xu mar 
Napit 

Suvarnabnnik 
Guala 
Ba^’clhi 
Naira 
TaiBi 
Daivajna 


Vaiclya 

Yiigi 

Barayi 

Kamar 

Mayra 

Dhoba 

Rajput 

Kalu 

Sunri 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2G 

CS 

2 

S81. 

8 

12 

53 


12G 

13G 

10 

1,01.9 


35 11 
49 9 


In this isfc tlis Sunn, Kalu, Blioba, Bagdhi, and Chandal 
castes M-e tliose whicli the long established usages of the country 
yoiild have either discouraged or altogetlier excluded from a 
kuo'vledge of letters. Two of the teachers are lepers. 

In this district I ascertained tliat there were four teachers who 
Langht gratuitously of whom one was a Musaltiiau and three 
liinans, and ot the latter one was a Chanda). 

The paid teachers are thus sub-divided according to the nature 
and amount ot the rerauneratiou which they receive :_ 

S i\s 

receive monthly wnges only 
„ fees only 

,, wages jind uncooked victuals 
I, fees and uncooked victuals 
„ fees and weekly j)rc.sciits ... 

,, fees ami annual jiresents ... 

,, fees. iinctX)koil victuals, ami 

weekly prc.sonts 

>j ^ees, uncooked victuals, and 
.annual prc.sonts 

1 receives monthly foes, weekly presents, and ' 
annn:il presents 

34 receive monthly fees, uncooked victuals, weekly 
presents,and nuunal presents... 

Thus 035 te.acliers receive in all rupees 2,076-5-9, wliicli 
averages to each teacher per month rupees 3-4-3. Many of the 
teachers, who do not acquire sufficient for their livelihood by teach- . 
ing, eke out their income by engaging in farming, in money-lead- 
mg, in retail-trade, m weaving, in worldly service, in temple- 
sen ice, Sic.; and all of them have occasional presents 
lom the scholars during the progress of their education, and even 
have left school, which cannot he ascertained or estimated. 

®c*»ools and of the school supported 
by the parents of the' 

S l P schools the pupils, besides receiving • 

gratuitous instruction, are also furnished with paper, pens, ink, 

nnW- tbe school of the Rajah of Burdwan similar 

mateiials are supplied, together with a daily payment of the one- 
sixteenth part of an anna (five gundas of cowries, i. e., 20 cowries 
01 \ bun) to each scholar for refreshments. Three of the Hindu 
scholars are wholly fed at the expense of the Rajah for .n period 


2G1 11- 0 
217 8 G 
4 I 0 
18G 0 0 
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Cusies of IHiuIn ScJtolar.'i in Burdwan. 


of four years, after which they may continue to prosecute ; t'lieir 
studies as Jong as they please, but without that iudulgencC. lu 
one of the schools under Missiouary superinteudeuee one rupee 
per month is allowed for the liirc of a boat to bring some of the 
scholars over a stream and to convey them back, / 

The remarks respecting the school-houses iu the district of 
Beerbhoom are generally applicable to those of Burdwan, except 
that iu tlie latter I have met with more numerous instances in 
wliich school-houses have been built by general subscription 
amongst the parents of the scholars. 

In 629 schools conducted by 639 teachers the total number 
of scholars is 13,190, giving to each school an average of 20*9 
scholars. The average age of the whole number at the time when 
the difTereut schools were visited was 9*9 years, the average ago 
at the time wliea they entered school was 5*7 years, and the 
average ago at the time when tliey would probably leave school 
was estimated to be 16*6 years. The average period passed at 
.school would tlnis appear to be about eleven years. 

Of the whole number of scholars 13 are Christians, 769 
Musalmans, and 12,108 Hindus. The following eiuuuerution ex¬ 
hibits the castes of the Hindu scholars and the number of e.ich :_ 


Brahman 

. 3,129 

Chandal 

Gl 

Ky.astlia 

. i,S46 

Chhatri 

35 

Sadgop 

1,254 

Kansyabanik 

3i 

Aguri 

787 

Daivnjiia 

33 

Gandhaliaiuk 

000 

Ha ray i 

32 

Teli 

371 

Jalia 

2S 

G dula 

311 

Sankhahanik 

27 

Mayra 

281 

Mali 

26 

Kamar 

262 

Dlioba 

24 

Suvarnabauik 

261 

Rajput 

21 

Tanti 

249 

Haiti 

10 

Tamil 

242 

Muchi 

16. 

Xaivarta 

223 

Bhatta 

il 

Kalu 

207 

Hari 

11 

Till 

200 

Agradani 

8 

Nap it 

J92 

Kurmi 

8 

Yaishiiava 

189 

Tior 

4 

Sunri 

ISS 

Kunyar 

3 

Kshatriya 

161 

Lahari 

3 

Bagdlii 

138 

Garar ... 

2 

Yugi 

131 

Kabar 

2 

Yaidya 

125 

Mai 

2 

Sutar 

108 

Kan4u 

1 

’Kumar 

95 

Matiya 

1 

Swarnakar 

81 

Pashi ... 

1 

Dom 

61 






















Crnppiiuj up of low caxtes in Bardioau. 

^ ______ 

Oompaved with the preceding districts there is a much larger 
number of scholars, and all the castes, both high and low, partake 
of llio increase. There are some low castes also which here appear 
for the first time as the Tior, Garar, and Mul castes. The number 
of scholars of low caste is so considerable that, without explanatiou, 
it might be supposed that they were chiefly Ibuncl in the Mission¬ 
ary scb.ools which are more numerous in this district than in any 
ot her I have visited, and which, of course, do not recognize distinc¬ 
tions of caste. The fact, however, is otherwise, for the numbor of 
scholars belonging to sixteen of the lowest castes amounts to 70(1, 
of whom only 86 are found in Missionary schools, and the remain¬ 
ing number in native schools. This fact appears to be of suflicient 
intero-'t to be exhibited in cletnil. 



It thus appears that the proportion of scholars of tliesc low castes 
in Missionary schools is high ; but the total number of tho s.amc 
castes in native schools is so considerable as to prove that oilier 
and independent causes are in operation, stimulating the humbler 
classes of native society to the improvement of their condition 
and to the attainment of those advantages, hitherto for the most 
part denied to them, that arise from a knowledge of letters. 

The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 
established grades of instruction :— 

(a) Scholars who write on the ground ... 702 


{c) 


palm-leaf 

plantain-leaf 

paper 


7,il3 

2,765 

2,610 


In 18 schools Christian instruction is communicated, in one 
school commercial accounts only, in three schools agricultural 
accounts only, and in 186 schools botii accounts are taught. In 
one school commercial accounts and written works, in two schools 
ngvicultural account and written works, and in 423 schools both des¬ 
criptions of accounts and written works are taught. 

]\Iost of the written works mentioned as school books under 
the heads of Moorshedabad and Beerbhoom are also used in this 
district ; and in addition the following works were found in various 
schools, viz., the Ganga Bandana^ describing the virtues of the 
river-goddess; the Yiigadya Bayidana^ describing those of the 
goddess Durga; Bata Karm, the generous Kama, illustrating the 
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beneficenco and bospitulity of Kama, tho prime-minister of Buryo- 
dhaua, and tho Hatim Tai of India,.and the AiU Parva^ or first 
chapter of the Mahabarat, translated into Bengali by Kasi Das. 

JJistricl of South JSehar, 

The nine thanas of this district contain in all 285 Hindi 
schools, of which two villages contain seven each, two contain four 
each, two contain three each, twelve contain two each, and two 
bund red and thirty-three contain one each. 

The number of teacbcr.s is the same as the number of schools, 
and their averago age is 3G years. One of them is a Musalman, 
and the rest are Hindus. The following are the castes of the 
Hindu teachers and the number {)f each : — 

Kayustha ... 278 Tcli ... ... 1 

!Magadha ... 2 Kairi ... ... 1 

Gandhabanik ... 1 Sonar .. ^ ^ 

From this list it is evident that vernacular instruction is almost 
wholly in the hands of the Kayastba or writer caste, and that the 
institutions of tho country are still in this respect in almost 
unabated force. There are no brahrnan-tcachovs, and only two of 
a caste considered superior to ilie Kayastba or writer caste, viz., the 
]SIagadha caste, wliich gave its name to the country when it wins 
under Bauddha rule. 

There arc no teachers who give graluitoas instruction. The 
teachers are thus remunerated : — 






Ks. A.s'. 

P 


receive 

nionlhly 

Nv.iges only 

G 

0 

0 

8 



Ices only 

7 

6 

0 

J 



wnges and subsistence-money 

2 

8 

0 

5 



foes and uncooked food ... ... 


0 

9 

JO 



fees and Eiibsisteiice-money ... ... 

J7 

1 

9 

30 



fees and weekly presents ... ... 

10 

J5 

6 

y 



foes and uiumal presents . ••• 

13 

0 

9 

2 



fees, uncooked food, and subsistence-money ... 

3 

0 

3 

I 



foes, uncooked food, niul weekly presents ... 

3 

15 

0 

2 



fees, uncooked food, and aninml presents 

2 

J2 

3 

3 J 



fees, subsistence-money, and weekly presents ... 

17 

5 

9 

24 



fees, subsistence-money, and annual presents .... 

39 

14 

G 

y3 


J, 

lees, weekly pre-sents, and annual presents ... 

59 

1 

9 

1 



fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money and 







weekly presents .. 

0 

9 

3 

J 



wages, uncooked food, subsistence-money, and 







annual presents ... 

1 

9 

9 

8 


J, 

foes, uncooked food, subsistence-money, and 







annual presents ... 

7 

4 

0 

1 



wage.s, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 







annual presents ,. 

3 

11 

6 

32 



fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 







annual presents 

81 

r> 

0 

80 


J, 

fees, subsistence-money, weekly presents, and 







annual presents ...^ 

373 

2 

0 

52 



fees, uncooked feed, subsistence-money, weekly 







presents, and annual presents... 

J25 

0 

9 
































US 285 teachers receive in all ruj)ees 585-12-0^ which averages 
1o eaeii teacher rupees 2-0-10 per month. 

For school-houses the teachers in this district have recourse 
to the various expedients adopted in tlie Bengal districts, and 
amongst others employ shops, sugar-hDiises, thresholds, and 
verandahs of private dwellings, and vacant spaces at the sides of the 
roads. 

In 285 schools the total number of scholars is 3,090, givin'^* 
to each school an average of 10'8. The average age of the scholar^ 
at the time when the different schools \vere visited was 9*3 years, 
their average age at the time when they entered school was 7’9 
years, and the average age at tlie time when they would probably 
leave school was 15’7 years. The average period passed at school 
^voiild thus appear to be between seven and eight years. 

Of the scholars 172 are iMusalrnans, and 2,913 arc Hindus, of 
whom M- were absent at the time when the schools were visited. 
The following arc the castes of the latter and the number of each :—. 


Gandabanik 

... 54-0 

Mali 


16 

M a gad ha 

... 46S 

Tamil 


16 

Teli 

... 271 

Bhatta 


15 

Brahman 

... 256 

Buna war 

• • « 

14 

Kayastha 

... 220 

j Sanyasi 


11 

Kairi 

... 200 

j Lohur 


13 

Kajput ‘ 

... 150 

j Lai lari 

... 

13 

Ka liar 

... 102 

1 Kum.ar 


10 

Halwalkar 

66 

Karulu 


9 

Suiiri 

... 56 

Yugi 

... 

8 

Kurmi 

... 55 

Beldar 

... 

8 

Swarnakar 

... 51 

Buiidela 


. 4 

Mahuri 

42 

Pa to war 


4 

Nil pit 

... 39 

Vaishnava* 


2 

Goal a 

... 38 

Khatki 


2 

Barhai 

... 35 

Chhatri 

... 

1 

Suvarnabanik 

oi 

Tanti 


1 

Dosad 

... 23 

Barayi 

• • t 

1 

Pas hi 

... 22 

Biiiti 

... 

1 

Aguri 

... 21 

Dboba 

... 

1 

Luniav 

... 21 

Musahar 


1 

Kansyabanik 

... 20 

Churihara 

• • » 

1 

Kshatriya 

18 

Kayali 

• • « 

1 

Kalawar 

... JB 

Mahia 

. . • 

r 


The small number of Kayastha scholars contrasts with the almost 
exclusive possession by that caste of the business of vernacular 
teaching j and we meet here also, for the first time, with three 
inferior castes, each of which furnishes a larger number of scholars 
than the brahman caste, The very low* and degraded castes, as 


Hindi teacher-H- remnueration m Tir/iool, 

the Uosadj l\ishi, Jjurdar, &c., are comparative!}^ uum«roas,^ and 
have begun here also to seek a participation in the benc/its of 
vernacular instruction. 

In Bchar leaves are not in use as a material for writing on, 
in the second and third stages of instruction the wooden-board 
and brazen-plate are exclusively employed. The follo\ving is the 
distribution of the scholars into the four established grades :— 

(a) scholars who write on the ground • 1,506 

((jj) on the wooden-board 1,503 

(c) „ j, on the brazou-plate \,f 42 

{d) ]] „ on paper ... 89^ 

In 36 schools commercial accounts only, in 20 schools agricul¬ 
tural accounts only, in 229 schools both commercial and agri¬ 
cultural accounts are taught, and in only two schools vernacular 
works arc employed. The works of this description are the 
I)a?i Lila and Bad/ii Lila already described ^ Sudam CJmritra, 
an account of Sudani, one of the juvenile companions of Krishna ; 
Ham Janma, an account of the birth of Ram, translated from 
the Raraayana by Tulasi Das; and the Sunday Kanda of the 
Kamayana, one of the books of that poem,—all in the Hindi 
language. 


LUirict of Txrhooi. 


The 16 thanas of* this district contain in all 80 Hindi schools, 
of which one village contains three, six villages contain two each, 
and sixty-five villages contain one each. 

The number of teachers is also SO, and their average age 
is 34*3 years. They are all Hindus, and are thus divided in 
respect of caste :— 

Kayastha ... 77 | Gandhabanik ... 2 | Brahman ... 1 
‘This sufficiently shows that here also the writer-caste is almost 
exclusively engaged in the business of teaching common schools. 

There are no teachers who give gratuitous instruction, and 
the teachers are thus remunerated : — 


• 1 receives monthly wa^cs only 

3 receive „ fees only 

1 receives subsistence-money only 
1 „ monthly wages and uncooked food 

j ,, ,, wages and subsistence-money 

6 receive ,, fees and 

1 receives „ foes and weekly presents 

9 receive „ fees and annual „ »•. 

1 receives weekly presents aad annual presents ... 

2 receive monthly wages, uncooked food, and subsistence-money 

3 )j fees, ,, j» ••• 

1 receives „ fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 


Rs. As. P. 
0 10 0 
0 14 U 

1 4 9 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 
9 2 6 

0 4 6 
9 10 6 

2 119 
2 4 0 

8 4 0 

0 8 0 






Kial changes in conneeHon loil/i Yernactdav J^hlucaflon, 

of verbal instruction, and of correspoiulehce, but it 
is never employed as the lau-guage of literary composition. 


Second ,— Fernacnlar instruefion prevails to a greater extent 
in the Bengal than in the Beliar districts visited. Comparing the 
two districts of each province that have been most thoroughly in, 
vestigatecl, South Behar and Tirhoot are found to contain 305 
common schools, and Beerbhoom and Burdvvan 1,0].!. In the 
latter the proportion of scholars in each school is also greater. 
In Tirhoot the proportion is 6*3 to each school, in South Behar 
10'8, in Beerbhoom and in Qurdwaii •20;9. 

Third^-^-Both in Bengal and Behar the business of teaching 
common schools is chief j/ in the hands of the Kagaslha or writer^ 
caste. In the Bengal districts this hereditary i)rivilcg0 has been 
largely invaded by other castes both superior and^ inferior to the 
Kayastha, but still so as to leave the latter a decided majority in 
the class of vernacular teachers. In the Behar districts this pri-‘ 
vilege is enjoyed in nearly its pristine completeue?s. The follow, 
iug'is a comparison of the number of Kayastha teachers with 
those of other castes • 


1 

Total teachers. 

Ub'iter-easte. 

Other castes. 

MoorsluMlubud 

1 

! 

1 

.•10 

28 

Bccd)!u»om •* | 

412 

2'>u 

15G 

Burdwnn .. .. 

1 Go9 

:3r.9 

>270 

South behar.. 

285 i 

i 278 

7 

Tjrhoot .. .. 

80 

i "7 

i 

b 


This is not an idle fact. It is one of the tests that may b® 
applied to judge of the comparative integrity of native institutions 
and of the comparative condiliou of the people in different dis¬ 
tricts. Both the Bengal and Behar districts need an improved 
system of vernacular instruction ; but the former appear to have 
undergone a social change, partaking of the nature of amoral 
and intellectual discipline, which removes prejudices still to be 
met, and provides facilities not yet to be found in the latter. 

fourth. —The reality of this social change in the one class of 
districts, and its absence in the other, become further apparent by a 
considei atiou of the castes by which vernacular instruction is chierly 


♦ 
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# 


m:. 
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Comparative '/estimates in Bengal and Behar. 


sought. Hindu society on a large scale may bo divided into three 
grades:— Firstj Brahmans who are prohibited by the laws of religion 
from engaging in worldly employments for which vernacular in'* 
etruction is deemed the fit and indispensable preparation; second^ 
those castes who, though inferior to Brahmans, ai'e deemed worthy 
of association with them, or to whom the worldly eniployments 
requiring vernacular instruction are expressly assigned ; and iUnl^ 
those castes who are so inferior as to be deemed unworthy both of 
association w’ith Braliniaus, and of those worldly employments for 
which vernacular instruction is the preparation. This wmuld ex¬ 
clude the first and third grades from the benefits of such instruc¬ 
tion, and in the Behar districts few of them do partake of it, 
while in the Bengal districts the proportion of both is consider¬ 
able. 

Fifth.-^Ks another point of comparison, it is ivorthy of note 
that in each of the Bengal districts a greater or less number of 
the teachers bestow their instr 2 ictio 7 is graiuitouslg^ and even teacli- 
ers ivlio are paid instruct many scholars who pay nothing; while 
in the Behar districts I did not discover any instance in which in¬ 
struction was given without compensation. The greater poverty 
of the people in Behar than in Bengal may, in part, explain this 
fact ; but the principal reason probably is that the same religions 
merit and social consideration are not attached to learning, its 
possession and diffusion, in the former as in the latter province. 

Six'th. —In the. preceding det.ii]s an attcm])t has been made to 
describe tlie various modes in which Ihc teachers of common schools 
are remunerated, and to ascertain the mean rate payment in each 
district, reducing all the items to a monthly estimate. The mean 
rate is — 

Ils. As. 

In the city and district of Moorshodahad ... di 12 
In the district of Beerbhoom 
,, „ of Bard wail 

„ „ of South Behar 

,, ,, of Tirhoot 

The returns on this subject are to be taken wdth some explanations. 
It is possible that some sources of regular profit to teachers, in 
themselves insignificant, but to them not unimportant, may have 
been overlooked; and occasional profits, such as presents from 
old scholars, are too fluctuating and uncertain to be known or es¬ 
timated, Teachers, moreover, often add other occupations to that 
of giving instruction ; and when a teacher does not have recourse 
to any other employment, his income from teaching is most 
frequently valued chiefly as his contriiiution to the means of sub¬ 
sistence possessed by the family to which he belong.^, since by it¬ 
self it would be insufficient for his support. When a teacher is 
wholly dependent upon his own resources,* and those are limited to his 
income in that capacity, the rate of payment is invariably higher. 


P. 

9 

9 

3 

10 

7 
























Coifijmrative jSsHmales in Bengal and BeJtar. 

_________ 

,—The nudml disposition of Hindus and Musalmans 
towards each other is not an nnimportant dement of society ia 
this country^ and it may bo partly estimated by the state of ver- 
nacolar instruction. In the Beerbhoom and Bnrdw'nn districts 
there arc thirteen Musalman teachers of Bengali schools; in the 
South Behar and Tirboot districts there is only one Musalman 
teacher of a Hindi school, and that one is fonnd in South Behar. 
In the Beerbhoom and Burdwan districts there are 1,001 MusaU 
man scholars in Benfrali s.chools; and in the South Behar and 
Tirhoot districts 177 Musalman scholars; in Hindi schools, of 
whom five only are found in Tirhoot. The Musalman teachers 
have Hindu as wclhas Musalman scholars; and the Hindu and 
Musalman scholars and the different castes of the former assemble 
in the same school-house, receive the same instructions from the 
sumo teacher, and join in the same plays and pastimes. The ex¬ 
ception to tills is found in Tirhoot, where there is not one Musal- 
man teacher of a Hindi school and only five Musalman scholars 
in the schools of that class. As far as I could observe or learn, 
the feeling between those two divisions of the population is less 
amicable in this district than in any of the others I have visited. 

Eighth, —The distribution of vernacular inslrucilm amongst 
the different classes of native society, considered as commercial, as 
agricultural, or as belonging determinatcly to neither, may be 
approximately estimated by a reference to some of the preceding 
details. Commercial accounts only arc cliicfiy acquired by the 
class of money-lenders and retail-traders, agricultural accounts 
only by the children of those families whose subsistence is exclusivel}’’ 
drawn from the land, and both accounts by those who have 
no fixed prospects and who expect to gain their livelihood as 
writers, accountants, &c. The following table show's the num¬ 
ber of schools in which each sort of accounts is taught separately, 
or both together 



Seventh 



Commercial 
accounts only 

Agricultural j 
accounts only,' 

‘ Commercial 
and agric'jl- 
tural accounts. 

Moorshedahad 

7 

.4 1 

1 4fl 

Beeibhoom .. 

3d 

47 

328 

Burdwan 

2 

5 

609 

South Behar., 

36 

20 

229 

Tirhoot • • 

4 

8 

68 


Bool'S used hi Vernacular Schools, 


1 



This statement tends to show that vernacular instruction is 
chiefly sought by the class neither strictly commercial nor strictly 
agricultural, but it must be considered only an approximation 
to the truth, for it is evident that scholars who wish to acquire 
commercial accounts only, or agricultural accounts only, may attend 
a school in which both accounts arc taught. Still if the demand 
for both accounts was not general, schools in which both are 
taught would not be so numerous. 

Ninth .^—Exclusive of native accounts taught in native schools, 
and ChHstian instruction communicated in ^Missionary schools, 
we have here some means of judging of the extent to which 
written works are employed in the former and of the nature of 
those works. The following table exhibits the number of schools 
in which native written works are, and the number in which 
they are not, employed :— 



Native echoolfl in wluch 
written works are 
employed. 

Native schools in which 
written works arc not 
employed. 

Mooishcdabad 

3a 1 

j 

Bccrblioom ... ... 

13 ! 

) 

398 

Burdwan 

d26 

190 

South Behar ... 

2 

283 

Tirboot 


69 


I 


With regard to the nature of these works, the employment of 
the Amur a Kosha, the Ash la Sabdl, Ashta Bhatu, Suhda Subanta, 
and the verses of Chanahyu as school-books in some of the 
vernacular schools of the Bengal districts indicates a higher grade 
of instruction than I had previously believed to exist in those 
schools. With the exception of the verses of Cliaiiakya, the 
other works mentioned are grammatical, and their use is said to 
have been at one time general, which would imply that they are 
the remains of a former superior system of popular instruction 
'preparatory, in the case of those who could follow it up, to the 
more enlarged course of learned study. The remaining works 
used in the common schools rank low as compositions, and 
consist, for the most part, of the praises and exploits of the gods 
recognized by the established religion of the country. 

Most of the topics noticed under this section would admit 
of extended illustration, but I have preferred merely suggesting 
them to the reflection of the readers of this report. 
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SECTION VII. 

Sanscrit Schools. 

The next class of schools is that in which the litoratiive, 
law, philosophy, and religion of the Hindus are taught through 
tho medium of the Sanscrit language ; and with reference to the 
number of seminaries and students, the nature of tho inlluenco 
which learned Hindus possess, aud the atnoiiiit of the population 
over whom it is exercised, this can ho considered inferior in 
importance only to the class of vernacular schools from which 
the great body of the people derive the chief part of the instruc¬ 
tion they receive. 

C//y and Lislrict of Jloorshedahacl. 

In twenty thauas of this city and district there arc 24 
Sanscrit schools with the same number of teachers, 'whose average 
age is 46*2 years. All the teachers are Brahmans, 13 being 
Varendra, 8 Rarhi, and 3 Vaidika Bralimans. 

The various sources of income to vernacular teachers, as far 
as they could be ascertained, were reduced to a monthly rate; 
hut the receipts of learned teachers, although generally larger in 
amount, are obtained such uncertain intervals that they found 
it more convenient to give me an annual estimate. The average 
of the annual receipts of 24 teachers is 123 rupees, derived 
principally from the presents received on tho occasion of cere¬ 
monial invitations, and occasionally from otlier sources. One 
teacher receives a pension from Government of five rupees per 
annum, paid quarterly. I could not ascertain the origin of this 
payment. Another teacher has a pension of 60 rupees per 
anniun originally bestowed by Rani Bhawani and paid through 
the Government. The first order of Government on tho subject 
is dated 12th November 1799; on the 17th July 1822 the 
Collector reported the institution to he well attended and the 
pensioner qualified, aud on the 10th September of the same year 
the Board of Revenue authorized the present incumbent to 
• receive the allowance in succession to his father. As far as I 
could ascertain, the sole object of the endowment is the encourage-' 
ment of learning without any reference either to religious, 
'worship, or hospitality to strangers. A third teacher holds an 
endowment of ten bighas of land, yielding about one rupee per 
bigba per annum: it is the remnant of 100 bighas originally 
grunted by Rajah Rama Kanta to his grandfather and subsequently 
divided and sub-divided amongst descendants who do not belong 
to the profession of learning, from which it would appear that the 
^ object of the endowment has been, in a great measure, defeated. It^ 
was stated to me that the original mnad iox 100 bighas was losfc^ 
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but that a certificate of the validity of the endowment given by 
Mr. Hely, the Collector, of 1801, is in existence. 

Connected with the present means of subsistence enjoyed by 
learned teachers is a consideration of the amount of encouragement 
formerly given to the same class. One teacher stated that at one 
time he received five rupees a month from one, and four rupees 
a month from another, neighbouring zemindar,—botli of whom 
had discontinued these payments lor the last three years on 
the plea of diminished means. The pandit did not appear 
to doubt that the cause assigned was the real one. In another 
case it w'as stated that about ten or tsvelvo 3 'earg ago an 
endowment of GO rupees a year, established by Rani Bhawani 
and paid through the Government, was discontinued. It was paid 
first to Jaj'arama Nyaya Panchanana, and afterwards to his nephew 
Chandreshwar Nyayalanknra, on whose death it was withheld, as he 
left no heir. Those who mentioned this ciido\vment considered that 
it was exclusively designed for the encouragement of learning, and 
that it was intended to bo of permanent obligation. A similar 
opinion was not expressed respecting numerous other endowments 
stated to have been resumed about 20 or 25 years ago^ and 
amounting to 8,000 or 10,000 rupees per annum. They were 
grants of tlio Rani Bhawani, and were enjoj'cd by upwards of 
thirty individuals, but it was distinctly admitted that they had 
been given only for life, and that the resumption was proper. Tho 
object of those endowments was stated to be the encouragement 
of learning, which was very carefully distinguished from the object 
of certain other endowments established by the same Rani and 
^still enjoyed to the extent of 30,000 rupees by upwards of sixty 
persons, Brahmans, Vaislinavas, female devotees, Musalman faqirs, 
and reduced zemindars. The information I obtained respecting 
those resumed endowments was not of that determinate character 
which it would have been satisfactory to me to report, and 
I endeavoured to procure more precise details in the Collector's 
Office but without success. I shall not be surprised if the state¬ 
ments made to me should be found erroneous, and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that means have been taken to obt.ain, 
tiirough the appropriate channel of resumption-officers, complete 
information respecting endow^ments for educational purposes 
whether resumed or imresumed, with the purpose of faithfully 
Applying all that may he discovered to their legitimate objects. 

Krishnanatha Nyaj^a Punchanana, the pandit already men¬ 
tioned as enjoying an endowment of 60 rupees per annum paid 
through the Government, possesses a distinguished reputation 
amongst learned natives throughout Bengal. Several of his pupils 
are settled as teachers of learning at' Nuddea; he is in official 
employment as the pandit attached to the Court of the Civil and 
Sessions Judge of Moorshedabad; and both his jearning and office 
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as his wealth, which amounts, however^ only to a moderate 
competence, |>ivc him high consideration in native society. The 
only species of literary composition he appears to have attemptecl 
is that description of propositions which it is usual for the profes¬ 
sors of logical philosophy to discuss at the meetings of the learned. 
None of the other pandits are authors. 

Almost every pandit has a separate school-house either built at 
his own expense, or at the cost of a former or present benefactor 
The amount varies from 25 rupees to 400, and, of course, the extent 
of the accommodation varies with the outlay. 

In 24 Sanscrit schools there are 153 students, averaging 6*3 to 
each school. Of the total number of students, 106 were present 
and 47 absent at the time the schools were visited; 41 are natives 
of the villages in which the schools are situated and 112 natives of 
other villages, and one is of the Kayastha or writcr-caste, and 152 
are Brahmans. 

The following aro the different studies pursued in these schools 
and the number of students engaged in each at the time the 
schools were visited :—• 


Grammar 

Lexicology 

Literature 


23 

4 

2 


Law 
Logic 
Mythology 


64 

52 

8 


.. age of each student was recorded with reference to vlirce 

distinct periods, viz., the age at wdiich he commenced the study 
iic was then pursuing, his present age, and the probable at 
which he would complete the study of the branch of lcariiin-> on 
which he was then engaged. It will be noted that two of These 
periods are certain, and that one is prospective and conjectural. 
Iheloiiownngis the average ago, at each period, of the students 
belonging to each branch of learning:— 

Grammar l |-9 


Lexicology 

Literature 

Law 

Logic 

Mythology 


IS* 

16* 

23-6 

21 - 

29*1 


15*2 

19*2 

25’ 

28*7 

26*5 

31*1 


IS‘8 

20*2 

26*5 

33-2 

31*6 

33-6 


Grammar, lexicology, and literature, which includes poeticr.1 and 
dramatic productions, although begun in succession are generally 
studied simultaneously, and the same remark is, in some measure, 
applicable to law and logic. Taking, however, each branch of 
learning separately, it would appear that the study of grammar 
occupies about seven years, lexicology about two, literature about 
ten, law about ten, logic about thirteen, and mytholoc^y about 
four. 

In describing the works employed as text.booksin each branch 
01 learning, all that can be attempted in this place is to give tlie 
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names of the principal^ books. In grammar, the Mngdhalodlm 
with the Kamtarkavngisi commentary and the with the 

commentary of Trilochana Dasa are chiefly used. In lexicMogy, 
the Amarli Kosha is the only work employed. In general literature, 
the Ilitopadcsa and Bhatti are read. In law, the following 

Tatwas or treatises of Raghunandana, viz., Tiih'k PrayascUtta, 
JJdbaha^ Suddhi^ Svaddlta^ Aliuiho/y^ Ekadci^i^ dldalavKisciif Sci'taaya'* 
sndd/ii, and Jyoikha, are first studied ; and these are followed bv 
the Bayalhaga and Prayaschitta Tiveka, In logic, the works in •* 
use are the Mathuri commentary of Tyafdi Pancliaka; the 
Jagadisi commentary of Purva Pahliaj Savyahhichara, 
Kevalanwaya; and the Gadadbari commentary of Avayava and 
SatpTatipaksha, all, of course, including their respective texts : the 
SabdasaJetipraJeaMaA^y Gadadhar is also read. In mythology, the 
IMiagavata Purana, and the Bliagamd Gita^ a book of the Maha- 
bharata, are read. 

Students as well as teathers sometimes receive presents on 
public occasions, and in certain seasons of the year the more 
indigent travel about as religious mendicants, the small suras thus 
obtained being employed to defray those expenses which theii* * 
relations or teachers do not enable them to meet. Of the 24 
Sanscrit schools the students of 10 receive nothing in either of the • 
ways above mentioned, and the students of 14 receive various sums 
the anuiial average of which is rupees 7-13, This is the annual 
average, not to each student, but to all the students of each school 
taken collectively; and with reference to tho average number of 
students in each school, it gives little more than a rupee annually 
to each student. 

District of BeerlJiocm. 

This district contains 56 Sanscrit scliools, of which one village 
contains five and another three, four villages contain two each, 
and forty villages contain one each. 

The number of teachers is 58, of whom 53 are Rarhi and 
four are Varendra Brahmans, and one is of the Yaidya or medical 
caste. The number of teachers is greater by two than the number 
of schools, one school being taught by a father and son and 
another by an uncle and nephew. The average age of the teachers 
is 45*6 years. 

. Two of the teachers receive no invitations or presents, but like 
most of the rest give their instructions gratuitously to the students. 

The others derive their support from the following sources :— 

T?s. As. P. 

50 teachers estimate that they receive aanually at assembHes 

to which they ara invited ... ... ... 2,52S 0 0 

1 teacher receives, in the form of presents and annual salary... 150 0 O 
1 receives, in the form of annual salary ... 60 0 0 

.1 „ „ of fees and perquisites ... ... 43 8 O 

1 ,, „ of presents, salary, afid fees ... 108 0 0 
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khu? 54 tcachen,-receive in all rupees 2,889-8^ which averages 
teacher rupees 53-8-1 per annum. Ouo of those who 
receive nothing' supports luinseirnnd contributes to the support of 
his pupils by farming. One of those who accept invitations and 
presents adds to his income by the recitation of the 

PuraiiaSj another 1ms the proceeds of a temple assigned to him by 
. the oliiciating Bralunan, and a third refuses to accept invitalious 
and presents from all of the Sudra caste. One teacher, now depen¬ 
dent on occasional presents, formerly had ah annual allowance of 
rupees 100 from the Rani Bhawani which has been diecoutiuued 
since her deaCii; and in another case the inhabitants of 
the village subscribed to give the father of the present teacher 
an endowment of sixty bigbas of land, for which they paid the 
zemindar rupees 24 a year ; but since the death of the father, 
the zemindar has resumed the laiid although he still requires 
and receives the increased revenue from the villagers. The 
sole object of the endowment was the encouragement of learning. 
Three teachers are in tlie enjoyment of endowments of 
land consisting—two of 25 bighas each, and one of about 50 
bighas. It is the medical teacher who receives rupees 108 
mentioned above, which sum includes both presents and an annual 
allowance from his patron and also the proceeds of his general 
practice. 

Among the learned teachers of this district, the following are 
the names of those who claim the distinction of being authors, 
and of the works they profess to have written :— 

Jflgaddurlablia Nyayalanbara, dwelling at Nnndur in the 
Sakalyapur tliana, has written four works in Sanscrit,— 
Uddhava Chamaikar^ containing 175 slokas, relating to an incident 
in the life of Krishna connected with his friend Uddhava; second^ 
a commentary on the preceding; ihirdy Fraiinata^a, a drama 
divided into seven parts, containing 532 slokas, on the history of 
Rama ; and fourth^ a commentary on the preceding. 

Yiseswar Siddhantavagis, dwelling at Tikuri in the Ketugram 
thana, has written a work in Sanscrit called Duti Samhad, contain- 
iug 41 slokas, on the history of Krishna. 

Viswambhar Vidyaratna, the medical teacher, dwelling at 
Sonarundi in the Ketngrara thana, is now engaged in the com¬ 
position of a work in Sanscrit in support and illustration of the 
doctrines of Susrusha Charaka, a medical text book ; he purposes 
printing his own production. 

Rukmini Kanta Yidyavagis, dwelling at Banwari Abad in 
the Ketugram thana, professes to have written the following 
works:— Firsts a commentary called Fichar Taran^ini^ containing 
400 pages in pro^e, on Alankara Kaustubha,—a work on rhetoric; 
9econd, Rasa Turan^hii^ containing BO pages in verse, on the amours 
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of Krishna ; and thirds B^namnli Ckanirr CJuindricay a drama of 
about 100 pages iu mixed verso and pro^*^ chiefly in Sanscrit, but 
intermixed with the Pracrita, Magadhi, Saiirascni, Maharashtri, 
Paisaohi, and Apabhransa dialecls accor^iing to the characters of 
tlie person introduced. 

Good school-lmuses are not common in this district, parti¬ 
cularly towards the north and west. The teachers very frequently 
accommodate their pupils in baitJialiAchafuz^t aiul chahdi maiidai)^. 
One school-house built by a patron cost Enpees 200, and another 
built by the teacher cost Rupees five. Tnere are others of an' 
Intermediate character, but generally built oy the teachers. 

In 56 Sanscrit schools there are VF-j students, averaging 
7*01 to each school; of the students, one is a Laivajm, a degraded 
class of Brahmans; three are Vaisimavai, or followers of Vishnu; 
nine are Jaid^as, or of the medical cxrte; and the rest are 
regular Brahmans. The natives of the in wdiicli the schools 

arc situated amount to 254, aud those o: other villages to 139, 
and the average ago of 371 students wa- 7 years. The follow¬ 
ing is an enumeration of the studies pznod J, and the number of 
students attending to each : — 


Grammar 

... 274 


L^*gi: 

... 27 

Lexicology ... 

2 


Vedi.*.*::a ... 

... 3 

Literature ... 

S 


Mernac ... 

1 

Rhetoric 

9 


Mw..- '.u-'W... 

... 8 

Law 

... 24 


Astr; gy ... 

5 

It will be observed 

tliat wiiilo 

the of students of the 


medical caste is nine, there is only c:,-, actually engaged in the 
study of medical works. The reason *;>. r:., before commencing 
the study of medical works, it is dcemel n^.^iisite to pass through 
a coarse of grammar and general and in this preli¬ 
minary course the remaining eight »vcrc engaged when 

the school in question was visited. 

In grammar, the works used as text-vx;c= are Vanhii with the 
Kaumuiii commentary, Sanhhipta Cj- the Goyichandri 

commentary, and the 2Iugdliabodha '.:x;cology, the Amara 
Koslui'j in literature, the Bhatti Kar. RzahurMsa, Naishadlia, 
and Sahmiala ; in rhetoric, tlie Kavj/u Kavya Chandricay 

aud Sahiiya Barpana ; in law, the Td'.., dka, aud Prayaschitta 
Tatwas of Raghunandana, aud the L:.: Lliya; in logic, the 
daf>'adisi commentary of Siddhauta and Fyaddhlkam^ 

nadharmavachinnahhavay and the xinmcntary of the 

Vyapii Panchaka ; in the Vedanta or . ry of the Veds, the 
Vedanta Sara; in medicine, 'Sidana; ii :gy, B hag av at a 

Puraua; and iu astrology, the Samaya pz and Dipika. 

The students of 21 schools --.‘aing.in the form of 

presents, or by mendicancy. Tho-r .. :>:i schools receive 
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pees 252-12, averaging* about rupees 7-3-G uiuuially to tho 
iu1ent$ collectively of each school. 


Pistrid of Burdwan 


This district contains 190 Sanscrit schools, of which two villao'es 
contain six each, one village contains five, three villages contain lour 
each, seven villages contain three each, twenty-seven villa^^'cs 
contain two each, and eighty-six villages contain one each. 

The number of learned teachers is the same as the number 
of schools, and their average age is 45*2 years. One hundred 
and eighty are ilarhi, lour Varendra, and two Vaidika Brahmans, 
and four are of the Vaidya or medical caste. 

The following are the annual, receipts, estimated by them, 
k'lves, of the whole body of teachers:— 

Rupees. 

]S5 receive in the form of presents at assemblies iO,92S 

1 receives in presents and monthly allowance 37t) 

2 receive by medical practice ... boO 

1 receives by medical practice and in the form 

of monthly allowance ... ... 15G 

1 , a medical professor, practises as well as teaches 
gratuitously. 

thus 189 profossoi-s of learning receive in all rupees 11,9G0, 
averaging to each f)er annum rupees 63-4-5. Of the two teachers 
who receive monthly allowances, one is a learned Brahman and the 
other a learned Vaidya, and the Rajali of Burdsvau is the patron 
oi both. There are only two teachers holding endowments of 
land, one amounting to eight and the other to tea bighas of land, 
the former yielding about eighteen, and the latter about fifteen, 
rupees a year. 

Kalidasa Sarvabhauma, dwelling at Ambika in the Culna 
thana, has made a translation into easy* Sanscrit and also into 
Bengali of those portions of Menu and Mitakshara ’which relate ' 
to criminal law, and also a trauslatioi* into Bengali of that 
portion of the Mitakshara which treats of the law of usury. 

Gurucharana Pauchaiiana, dwelling at Baguniya in the 
Ganguriya thana, is the author of a drama in Sanscrit, entitled 
tuTikridiua Lilatnhudhi^ containing 50 leaves or 100 pages, in 
mixed prose and verse, on the amours of Krishna, 

Iswarachandra Nyayaratna, dw’elling at Bara Belun in the 
Balkrishna thana, has written three works in Sanent, viz., Gaura 
C/iandramrita on the incarnation of Chatanya; Manoduta, legen¬ 
dary; and MuHi Dlpiha, a comparative view of the means of 
obtaining final absorption according to the six schools of philo¬ 
sophy. These three works contaiu about 1,200 slokas. He 
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also engaged on a commentary illustrative of the N^aya 
doctrine, ' 

Krishnamohana Vidyabhushana, dwelling at Mahtab iu the 
Balkrishna thana, claims to have written a commentary on 
Ikara KaushMa, a work on rhetoric, containing 300 leaves or 
600 pages; and Bayn IhUa, a work of general literature in verse, 
containing 10 or 12 leaves. 

The most voluminous native author I have met with is 
Baghunaudana Goswami, dwelling at Maro in the Potna thana. 
The following is an enumeration of his works :—; 

1 . A commentary on the Chaudoinci7iJari, a treatise on prosody, 

so framed as to express the praises of Krishna. 

2. A commentary on Safiti So taka ^ a work on abstraction 

from the world* 

3. Sadachara Mrnaya a compilation from the laws on tho 

Vaishnava ritiial, containing 140 leaves or 280 pages in 
prose and verse ; a copy is iu niy possession* 

4 . Bhatu Bipa^ a metrical explanation of Sanscrit roots iu the 

order of the ten conjugations, containing 500 slokas. 

5 . Aunadiki Kosha, a metrical dictionary of works comprising 

the Unndi postinxes in two parts, of which one contains 
words having more meanings than one, and the other 
words of only one meaning, 390 slokas. 

G. Roffarnava Tarini, a compilation from various ^ medical 
works on the treatment of disease, containing 174 
leaves or 348 pages, part being in verse, extending to 
6,000 slokas. 

7. Arishta Nirupana, a description of the various signs or 

symptoms of approaching death, a compilation in verse 
of 400 slokas, contained in 14 haves or 28 pages. 

8 . Sarira Vivrittf a treatise on the progress of gestation and on 
the seats in the human body of the various humours, &c., 
iu prose and verse, comprised in 22 leaves cr 44 pages. 

9. LeJeha Barpana, on letter writing, principally in prose, 15 
leaves or 30 pages. 

10. Bwaiia Skldhanta Bpika, a defence of the distinction 
between the human and divine spirits in opposition to 
pantheism, contained in 71 leaves or 142 pages. 

11 . Hariharastotra, the praises of Vishnu and Siva, in nine 
slokas, so composed that ev'ery sloka has two senses,-—ot 
which one is applicable to Vishnu and the other to Siva; 

» a copy is in my possession. 
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Siva Sarmaiiustotra, 8 slokas, eoulaiaiug a double senses 
one expressing tue praises of Siva and the other some 
different meaning. 


18. A commentary on the preceding. 

. 14. lamahavinoda, 8 slokas, containing the praises of Krishna, 

written in a species of alliteration by a repetition of the 
same sounds; a copy is in my possession. 

15. A commentary on the preceding; a copy is in my 
possession. 


IG. Bhavauiiprasa, eight slokas, containing the praises of 
Krishna, in a species of alliteration. 


17. Aniittlopiha, four slokas, in question and answer so framed 
that the answer to one question contains tlie answers 
to all the questions in the same slokii. 


1S. Radha Krislinadotra^ eight slokas, containing the praises 
of Radha and Krishna, and so framed that they may be 
read either backward or forward. 

10. A commentary on the above, consisting of 2 loaves or 4 
pages. 


20. A specimen of Alata Chakra Banflluiy two slokas, so framed 

that each sloka contains materials for C4 slokas by the 
transposition of each letter in succession from the 
be«^inning to the end,—first the thirty-twm syllables from 
left to right, and afterwards tho thirty-two from right 
to left. 

21. Sansapa Satanic a commentary on the Bhagavata Piirana, 

now in progress of composition. 

22. A commentary on Yama Shatpadi, which contains the 

praises of Narayana by Yama. 

23. Siavtahadamha^ 76 slokas, containing the praises of 

Saraswati, Ganga, Yamuna, !Nityauanda, Chaitanya, 
Yrindavana, Krishna, and Radhika. 

2 k Govhidarupamriti, 41 slokas, containing a description oT 
the qualities of Krishna. 

25. Krulina Keli SiiddhaJca, 400 slokas, on the loves of Radha 
and Krishna, principally occupied with the period ex¬ 
tending from the jealousy of Radha to her reconciliation 
with Krishna. 

Commentary on the above, of 37 leaves or 74 pages. 



25. 
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26. Govinda Alahodaya, 800 slokas, containing Ibc history of 

Rad ha's eight female friends or attendants. 

27. Govinda Ohanira^ 850 slokas, containing the laraentaliou 

of Radha on account of her separation from Krishna. 

28. Bhalda Mala, 5,000 slokas, explanatory of the different 

forms in which Krishna has been propitious to his 
votaries, translated from Marwavi into Sanscrit. 

20. Dnrjnana Mihira Kalanala, a defence of the doctrine of the 
Vaishnavas. 

30. BhaJela lAlamrita, a compilation from the eighteen Puranas 

of every thing relating to Krishna. 

31. Parahiya Mata Khandana, an attempt to establish that tlie 

milkwomen of Yrindavana witli whom Krishna disported 
were his own wives, and not those of the milkmen of 
that place. 

32. A commentary on Kavi Chandra's praise of Kara and 

Gauri (Siva and Parvuti), consisting of 10 leaves or 20 
pages. 

33. PcAka Nirnaya, a compilation on the qualifications of a 

spiritual guide and on the tests by which one should be 
selected ; a copy is in my possession. 

34. A commentary on Srutyadhy.aya, one of the books of the 

Rbagavaia Parana on "the history of Radha and Krishna, 
consisting of 22 leaves or 44 pages. 

35. Krishnavilasa, 109 slokas, on the amours of Krishna. The 

preceding works are written in Sanscrit; tho following 
chiefly in Bengalee, viz., 

36. Rama Rasayana, the history of linma, written on 889 

leaves or 1,778 pages, containing 30,001) slokas. 

37. 8 leaves or 16 pages, on letter writing, 
the example in • Sanscrit and the explanation in 
Bengalee. 

' Ram Comala Kavibhushana, of the medical caste, dwelling at 
Burdwan in the Burdwan thana, has written Nayan'ananda Nataka, 
a drama of about 300 slokas, illustrative of the life and actions of 
the late Rajah of Burdwan; and Vadarthadarsa, a treatise on gram¬ 
mar, contained in about 50 leaves or 100 pages. 

Radha Kanta Vachaspati, dwelling at Chanak in the Man- 
galkot thana, has written the following works, viz :— Niku?ijavilasa, 
a drama consisting of 60 leaves or 120 pages, illustrative of the 
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of Ilcidha and Krishna^ aud written in Sanscrit^ Pracrit, 
Palsachi, Apabhransa, MahanisUtri^ Mag’adhi, aiui Sauraseni; 

Panchmata^ a poem in praise of tbe sun, consisting of 80 
leaves or 00 pages ; and Dwga Sataka, containing the praises of 
Durga in a hundred slokas. 

The majority of the teachers have school-houses cither built 
at their own charge, or at the expense of patrons and friends, or 
by the sttbscriptions of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
vilho^’e where the school is situated. In those instances in which 
there IS no regular school-house, the hiihak-khnna or cJianiVunan- 
dap of the pandit, or of some wealthy friend, answers the purpose. 

In 190 Sanscrit schools there are 1,858 students, averaging 
7*1 to each school. Of the total number 590 arc natives of the 
vi!laf>‘es in which the schools are situated, and 76S natives of other 
Villages. They are thus distributed in respect of caste:— 

Brahmans ... 1,-9G Dajvajnas 

Vaidyas ... ' 15 Vaishnavas 

The students of 105 schools receive nothing in the form of 
presents or by menJlcancy, Those of 85 schools receive rupees 391, 
averaging rupees 4-9-7 annually to the students collectively of each 
school. The following is an enumeration of the studies pursued 
and the number of students engaged in eacli 

O raramar 
Lexicology 
Literature 
Rhetoric 
Law 
Logic 

The following is the average age of the students belonging to 
each branch of learning at each of the periods formerly men¬ 
tioned 


11 

6 


644 

A"e(lant«a 

... 8 

81 

Medicine 

... 15 

90 

Mythology 

... 43 

8 

Astrology 

... 7 

28S 

277 

Tantras 

... 2 


Grammar 

... 11*4. 

... 16*2 

... 20-7 

Lexicology 

... 157 

... 16*4 

... ■ 17-8 

Literature 

... 18*6 • 

... 21*4 

... -24 9 

Rhetoric 

... 28*6 

... 28-8 

... 27T 

Law 

... 23-2 

... 27-5 

... 33*5 

Logic 

... 17*8 

... 22-2 

... -29*0 

Yedauta 

... 24-3 

... 31-3 

... 34*6 

Medicine 

... 16-2 

... 20*5 

.... 24*2 

Mythology 

... 24*6 

... 27*7 

... 31*6 

Astrology 

... 234 

... 26-7 

... 30*5 

Tantras 

... 27-3 

... 32*0 

... 32*5 


The following works are read:—In grammar, the Daurgadan 
and Ramtarkavagisi commentaries of the Mugdhaboodha, and the 
Harhiamamrita grammar by Mulajiva Goswami; in literature, the 
Kumar Sambhava, Magha, and Padanka Duta ; in law, the Suddlih 


i^ouik Behar Punditsj their cmolvmnls. 

JJdvaka, Sraddha^ Madasij Malamasa, Jgothha Takoas, and 
the Aliiakshara; in logic, the Jagadui commentary of Vyapti 
Paiichaka, Sinha hgaghra, Avachhedokiamrukti, Tyapti Gra/io^ 
pam, ^amanga Lakshana, Pahkata, Paramana, Kevalanwayi\ and 
Pamaiiyd JSirukli, the Maihun commentary of Taika, the Gadad- 
hari commentary of Aimmiii and Satpratipaksha, the Jagadisi and 
Gadadhari commentaries of Visesa Vyapti, Avayava, Savyabhi- 
ciuiru, and Hetwabhasn, and the Saldarnktiiprakanku, ^aUibadha, 
MukMadu, Bauddlia Dhikkara, PramanyaOada, Lilamli,^ 
Knsumaiijali; in the A^edanta, Sankarahhanhga and Panckadan; 
in medicine, Sarangadhara Sauhita, Oharaka^ Vyakhja Madhu Kosaa, 
and Chakrapafii; in myt\w\oQy, Ramayana md Bhagavad Gita; 
in astrology, Jyoiisha^urti; and in the Tautra, l(i7iira Saia* 


JDhtrici of South Behar. 


This district contains 27 Sanscrit schools, of which one 
village contains six, three villages contain two each, and fifteen 
vilia^'^es contain one each. The number of teachers is the same 
as the number of schools, and their average age is 43*9 years. 
They are all Brahmans, seventeen Sakadwipi Br.ahmans, lour 
Kanyakubja, four MailhiUi, one Sarajupariya, and one Sonadhya. 

Of the whole body of teachers, soveu give their instructions 
gratuitously without deriving any emoluments from patrons. Ot 
these, one, in consequence of the resumption of a small endowment 
he had, has withheld the pecuniary aid he formerly gave to his 
pupils * and three rent each a small iarin wdiich they cultivate by 
hired Uboiir. The rest appear to be dependent on the other 
members of their own families. Twenty teachers furnished the 
followdn^^ estimates ot the amount of their annual receipts 

Ks, 

1 receives a inouthly allowanco from a patron ... ^20 

2 receive by officinting us priosts about ... 

receives proceeds of au c\ido\vuicnt ... ••• Jt 

1 monthly allowance nud proceeds ot endowment... JO-i 

. i«)d by public reoitution ... 3^0 

2 receive in prownts of money and uncooked food ... 27i 

1 receives proceeds of tm enauwment and by ofiiciatmg as a 

1 receives as an initialing priest and by public rccitatioos .. 10 

1 , as a family priest and by public recitations ... 2if0 

* 1 a monthly allowance, villago subscriptions, and • 

proceeds of an endowment . * ' , 'r 

1 re^’cives a monthly allowance, proceeds of an endowment, 

and presents of unctKiked food ... •. 612 

1 receives in presents of money and uncooked food, and 
proceeds of au endowment ... ■ 

5 receive monthly allowances and presents of money, and 

uncooked food ... ••• ^ -i' * ^ 

1 receives as an initiating priest, as an .officiating fumny 

» priest, as a reciter of the Puratia.s, and ia the form ot 
occasional presents 

















Behar Pandits^ thdr and Anthon 


Thus :^0 teachors receive in all about rupees 7,40^^, averacnno 
fo each rupees 370-1-7 per auimm. The endowed lands in 
vary from five to a hundred and fifty bighas, and in value from one 
to four rupees per bigha. 


As far as I could ascertain^ there arc only two teachers in this 
district who are known as authors. Chakrapani pandit, dwelHno* 
at Tildri m thana Sahibguugo, has composed tlie following works 
in Sanscrit, viz:—1. Burga Ratnamala^ commentary on Sapta 
Sati, a siib-division of the ^Inrkandeya Parana, contained in 200 
leaves or 400 pages. 2. Burjmoiamnkhachapetll't, (a slap on 
the face to the ignorant,) a treatise on the law of inheritance. 
See., opposed to th«> school of Ragliunandana, written on 150 
leaves or 300 pages. 3. Sarada, a commentary on Sabdendu 
Sekhara, itself a commentary on the Siddlianta Kaumudi, or 
Panini grammar, written on 200 leaves or 400 pages. 4. ](fani 
Prahsila, a commentary on Kanstubha, itself a commentary on 
the 8th Chapter of Panini, written on 180 leaves or 300 pao-es. 
5. Said/ klandtka, a logical treatise on the powers of words^ in 
the form of a commentary on Manjuslia on the same subject, writ¬ 
ten on 70 leaves or 140 pages. Ilara Lai Pandit, a resident of 
the same place, is the author of two works, viz 1 Sahda Pra^ 
/casa, a commentary^on Sabdendu Sekhara, written on 500 leaves 
01 1,000 pages p and 2, Poribhashd Tatwci pTalasct^ a commentary 
on Pari Bhashendu Sekhara, itself a commentary on the Siddlianta 
Kaumudi, written on 125 loaves or 250 pag’cs. 


About half of the pandits have school-houses built at their 
own cost, or that of their patrons; and the rest avail themselves 
of the accommodation afibrded by a threshold, an out-bouse, or a 
temple. 

In 27 Sanscrit schools there are 437 students, averaging 16*1 
to each school. They are all Brahmans, and of the whole number 
154 are natives oi the vilLages in which the schools are situated, 
and 283 are natives of other villages. The students do not acquire 
any portion of their subsistence by mendicancy. The majority 
of them arc supported by family-funds, and others participate in * 
the allowances of food granted by the patrons of 'the teachers. 
In one instance the allowance of uncooked articles of food made 
to the teachers expressly for the benefit of the students was esti¬ 
mated at rupees 1,104 per annum, in another at rupees 960, 
and in a third at Rupees 360; in the last mentioned case the 
number of students enjoying this aid being limited to fifteen. 
The whole of these have been included in the preceding estiinat<^ 
of the receipts of teachers. The following are the studies pursued, 
and the number of students engaged in each 


Grammar 

Lexicology 

Literature 


350 

8 

IG 


Rhetoric 
Law 
Logic 


South Bobar Pa7idit$^ their niudlc^ and AiUhon. 



Vedanta 
Mi in ansa 
Sankhya 
Medicine 



Mythology 

Astrology 

Tantras 



The following is the average ago of the students belonging 
to each branch of learning at each of the periods formerly men¬ 
tioned ;— 


Grammar 

Lexicology 

Literature 

Rhetoric 

Law 

Logie 

Vedanta 

Mimansa 

Sankhya 

]\lecHcine 

Mythology 

Astrology 

Tantras 


11'5 . 

. 17‘3 . 

.. 24-4 

15-5 , 

. 19*6 . 

28-8 

16'6 

. 18-0 . 

.. 23*4 

200 . 

. 22-0 . 

.. 24‘0 

18-5 . 

, 21*0 , 

.. 26*5 

22-1 . 

. 24*1 

.. 28-5 

13-2 , 

. 13*8 .. 

.. 10*6 

22-5 . 

. 24-5 .. 

.. 28’5 

21-0 . 

. 2S0 .. 

. 2S-0 

18-0 . 

. 25-0 .. 

.. 290 

19-0 . 

. 21*9 

.. 26*8 

17'0 . 

. 19*8 

.. 20-1 

2G-5 . 

. 27-5 .. 

.. 83*0 


The following works are rCvad in the schools *. In grammar 
hahhashga by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting Katyayana'^s 
annotations on Panini’s rules ; Sahda^ Kamiuhha by Bhattnji Dik- 
shlta, consisting of scholia on Panini, left incomplete by the 
author; Siddlianta Kaumudi by Bhattnji Dikshila, a grammar in 
which PaninPs rules are used, but his arrangement changed; Ma* 
by the same author, containing notes on bis own work ,* 
Sabdendu SehJiara by Nagoji Bhatta, a commentary on the Sid- 
dhanta Kaumudi; Sabdaratna by Ilari Biksita, a commentary on 
Bhattnji's notes on the Manorama ; Chandrica by Swayamprak- 
asananda, interpreting the Paribhashariha Sangfaha^ a comrnen- 
tary on the maxims of interpretation from ancient grammarians 
cited in the Varticas and Bhasliya as rules for interpreting Pani- 
ni^s aphorisms ; Parihhashendu Sekhara by Nagoji Bhatta, a brief 
exposition of the same maxims; Vaiyakaratiabhusliana by Konda 
Bhatta, on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure; 
Vaiyalcarana Suldhanta Manjusha by Nagoji Bhatta, on the same 
subjects; and Saraswaii Prakriya by Auubhuti Swarupachaiya, 
a grammar founded on seven hundred rules or aphorisms pretended 
* to have been received by the author from the goddess Sarassvati. 
In lexicology, the Amara Eosha. In literature liagkuvansa, kfagha, 
Puma Naishadhay and Bkaraviya or Kiraia Kavya. In rhetoric, 
Kavya Prakasa, In law, Mitakshara and Saroja Kalika, In logic, 
Slddhanta Aluktavali, the Gadadhari commentary of Vyapti Pan- 
chaka, the Jagadisi commentary of Fyaddhiharanadliarmavaehhinn- 
ahhavoty and JBhaska Parickheda. In the Vedanta, Vedanta Parihha- 
sha. In Mimansa, Adhikarana Mala. In Sankhya, Sankhya Tatioa 
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Safisc/ii Cal/e^^es in rolaiix/n to Socief//. 


_ There is not, as fur as I have been able to observe 

and judge, au]/ mutual connection or dependence between tjcriia* 
cidar and Sanscrit schools^ The former are not considered pre¬ 
paratory to the other, nor do the latter profess to complete the 
course of study which has been began elsewhere, Tliey arc two 
separate classes of institutions, each existing for distinct classes 
of society,—the one for the trading and agnoultiiral, and the other 
for the religious and learned, classes. Tliey are so unconnected, 
that the instruction in Bengali and Hindi reading and writing, 
which is necessary at the eomraencement of a course of Sanscrit 
study, is seldom acquired in the vcrfiacular schools, but generally 
under the domestic roof; and unless under pecular circumstances, it* 
is not extended to accounts, which are deemed the ultimate object 
of vernacular school instruction. It has been already shown that 
an unusually small number of vernacular schools is found in cer¬ 
tain poi'ts of the Beerbboom district, which have no institutions 
of learning; and it now appears that in the Biirdwan district, 
where vernacular schools comparatively abound, there also schools 
of Harning arc most numerous. On the other hand, in that di¬ 
vision of the Tirhoot district which contains the greatest number 
of schools of Hindu learning there are no vernacular schools at 
all; and in the whole district the vernacular schools are fewer, 
while the proportion of schools of learning is greater than in any 
other district. It seems to follow that the prosperity or depres¬ 
sion of learning in any locality does not imply the prosperous or 
depressed condition of vernacular instruction, and that the two 
systems of instruction are wholly unconnected with, and indepen¬ 
dent of, each other. 


Second.—Sanscrit learainr} zV, to certain extent^ open to all 
classes of nalire society whom inclination, leisure, and the posses¬ 
sion of adequate means may attract to its study, and beyond that 
limit it is confined to Brahmans. The inferior castes may study 
grammar and lexicology, poetical and dramatic literature, rhetoric, 
astrology, and medicine; but law, the writings of the six schools 
of philosophy, aud the sacred mythological poems, are the peculiar 
inheritance of the Brahman caste. This is the distinction re¬ 
cognized in the legal and religions economy of Hinduism, but 
practically Brahmans monopolize not only a part, but nearly the 
whole, of Sanscrit learning. In the two Behar districts both 
teachers and students, without a single exception, belong to that* 
caste; and the exceptions in the Bengal districts are comparatively 
few. Of the class of teachers in Moorshedabad all are Brahmans; 
in Beerbboom, of 66 teachers, one i.s of the medical caste; and 
in Burdw'an, of 190, four are of the same caste. It thus appears 
that the only exceptions to the brahmanical monopoly of Sanscrit 
teaching are native physicians. In the class of students in 
Moorshedabad, of 153 there is only one Kayastha; in Beerbhootn, 
of 393 students nine are of the Vaidya or medical caste, three 
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are Vaishnavas or followers of Chaitanva, and one is a Daivajna; 
or out-caste Brahman—in nil 13; ind in Burdwan, of 1,858 
students 45 are Vaidyas, 11 Daivajnas, and six - are-AVaish- 
navas—in all 62-, the others in each case being Brahmans.^ Com¬ 
paring Bengal and Behar, the former appears to have taken a step 
in advance of the latter in communieatmg to some of the in¬ 
ferior castes a portion of the learning which it possesses, but 
even in Bengal the progress in this direction is not so great, as 
might have taken place without running counter to the opinions 
and habits of the people. Still it is an advance, and it has been 
rnade in Bengal where in the department of vernacular instruc¬ 
tion also a corresponding advance has been made, and is making, 
by the very lowest castes; showing that, while there is no esta¬ 
blished connection between the two systems of instruction, the 
same general influences are contributing to the extension of both. 


Third. —The teachers and students of Sajiscrit schools con^ 
stituie the ciUtivated hitellect of the Hindu people, andi thi&y com¬ 
mand that respect aud exert that influence which cultivated in¬ 
tellect always enjoys, and which in the present instance they pe-' 
culiarly enjoy from the ignorance that surrounds them, the gene¬ 
ral purity of their personal character, the hereditary sacredness 
of the class to which most of them belong, the sacredness of the 
learning that distinguishes them, and the sacredness of tlie func¬ 
tions they discharge as spiritual guides and family priests* The 
only drawback on the influence tlicy possess is the general, not 
universal, poverty of their condition, increased by the frequent re¬ 
sumption of former endowments. They are, notwithstanding this 
a hijrhly venerated and influential portion of native society, and 
although as a body their interests may be opposed to the spread, 
of knowledge, yet their impoverished circumstances would make 
them ready instruments to carry into effect any plan that should 
not assail their religious faith or require from them a sacrifice of 
principle and character. The number? of this important class 
of men in the district visited are here exhibited at one view :— - 



Moorsljeda- 

bttd. 

Beerbhoom. 

Burd'fran. 

South Behar. 

Tirhoot. 

TJcachers 

21 

66 

190 

27 

66 

Students .. 

153 

393 


437 

214 


Fourth. —The most favorable would probably not be a high 
estimate of the practical utility of the different branches of San¬ 
scrit learning cultivated in these schools, but neither is that learn* 
ing io^ be v>hoUij despised. So • long as the language shall exist, 
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iterature it contains will constitute one of the most precious 
renlains of antiquity connecting itself by links clearly perceptible 
bat not yet fully traced, wuth the history of almost every people of 
Western Asia and of Europe; and so long os tho Hindus shall 
exist as a distinct people, they will derive some of their most, 
inspiring associations and impulses from the great literary nionu^ 
ments which belong to their race, and which the progress of time 
will render more venerable, even when from the progress of im¬ 
provement they may cease to be regarded as sacred. Viewed with 
reference to the present constitution and wants of native society, 
Sanscrit literature may be considered either as sacred, profane, or 
of a mixed character. The Tantra scriptures, prescribing * the 
ritual observances of Hinduism, are exclusively religious. Law 
includes not only the prescriptions of religion, but the rules of 
inheritance, contract, &c., which are recognized by the British Go¬ 
vernment and are essential to the working of civil society. The 
six Darshanm^ of which I have found four taught in tho schools, 
viz., the Nj/a^a^ Vedanta, Mirnansa, and Sankhya, contain expo¬ 
sitions not only of theological doctrine and ritual observance, but 
systems of philosophy on logic, on spirit and matter, and on moral 
and legal obligation. The mythological poems, the Mahabharala 
and the Bhagavat Purana, winch ^are generally read, contain a 
system of metaphysical philosophy, disquisitions on political mo¬ 
rality, and probably remnants of true history mixed up with the 
fables of heroes and of gods. Astrology would be more correctly 
denominated arithmology, for it is the science of computation 
in the widest siiusc, and embraces not only divination and the 
casting of nativities by the situation and aspect of the stars, but 
also mathematical and astronomical science. The native medical 
writings may be worthy of much, but nob of all, the contempt 
with wliich tho native medical profession is regarded by Europeans 
at the present day, for to a calm observer the very supremacy of 
their authority, which is So absolute and undisputed as'to have 
repressed all independent inquiry, observation, and experiment, 
would seem to imply no inconsiderable degree of merit in the 
works to which such an influence has-been so long conceded. ' 
Finally, the works on grammar, general literature, and rhetorical 
composition, will be valued as long as the philosophy of language 
shall be studied, or the Sanscrit language itself employed as an 
instrument for the expression of thought and sentiment. These, 
and the collateral branches of learning constitute the national li¬ 
terature of the Hindus,—a literature which needs not to be created, 
but which may be improved by the transfusion into it of those 
discoveries in art, in science,'and in philosophy, that distinguish 
Europe, and that will help to awaken the native mind from the 
sleep of centuries. . * 

Fifth,—The natiee mind of the jjresent dag, although it 
asleep, is not dead. It has a dreamy sort of existence in separating, 
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Persian and Arabic Schools in IffoorsUdabnit 


. combining, and re-casting iu various forms, the fobles and specii- 
lations of past ages. The amount of authorship shown to exist in 
tho different districts is a measure of the inteJlectua! activity which 
hovyever now misdirected, might be employed for uselul: purposes! 
The same men who have wasted, and are still wasting, their learn¬ 
ing and their powers in weaving complicated alliterations,.. re- 
. compounding absurd and vicious fictions, and revolviug ir/ per- 
pctual circles of metTiphysical abstractions, never ending still 
beginning, have professed to me their readiness to engage in any 
sort of literary composition tiiat would obtain the* patronao'e of 
Government. It is true that they do not possess the knowledge 
which %ve desire should be coramuiiicated to their countrymen j 
but where the desire to bestow information exist on our part, and 
the desire to receive it on theirs, all intermediate obstacles will 
speedily disappear. Instead of regarding them as indocile, iiv 
tractable, or bigoted in matters not connected with reli^'ion, I 
have often been surprised at the facility with which minds under 
the influence of habits of thought so different from my own have 
received and appreciated the ideas which I have suggested. 
Nor is It authors only who miglifc be employed in promoting 
the cause of public instruction, it is probable that the whole 
body of the learned, both teachers and students, might be made 
to lend their willing aid towards the same object. 

S E C T I 0 N I X . 

P£iisiAN AXD Arabic Schools. # 

The class of institutions next in importance to vernacular, 
and Sanscrit schools consists of those in which the Persian and 
Arabic languages and the learning they contain are taught. Per- ♦ 
sian and Arabic schools are so intimately connected that they are 
regarded here as one class. 

City and District of Moorshedahad, 



.yla '20 thanas of this district there-are 17 Persian and 2 Ara- 
bic''. Mods; but it is to be understood in this and in similar cases 
that Persian is taught in the Arabic schools also, and that some- 
" times an Arabic is distinguishable from a Persian school only by 
the circumstance that one or tNvo of the pupils have begun the 
study of one of the earliest "and easiest works on the grammar 
of the Arabic language. 

One village contains two Persian-schools, and the remaining 
seventeen, Persian and Arabic, are contained in the same number 
r>f villAfrAc nr mohallas. / 





mn and Jra6ic Sckooh in Mporshediihad^ their iMcmes, . 

liere are nineteen teachers,; all Musalmana, whose average 
age is ti6‘5 years. > . . - 

The following are the tnodcs and arnount of the remuneratidu 
given to the teachers :•—* ■ 

- ‘ As. P, ■ < 

^ teachers receive monthly wages ... GS 0 0 

1 teacher receives fees and uncooked food ... 8 8 0 - ' 

3 teachers receive fees and subsistence-money 17 8 0 

1 teacher receives monthly wages and annual 

presents ... ... 4 2 8 

1 „ monthly wages and annual 

allow^ance ... ... 7 2 8 

8 teachers receive monthly wages and per¬ 
quisites ... ... u8 0 0 

2 „ fees, subsistence-money, and 

annual presents ... 21 2 8 

1 teacher receives fees, subsistence-money, 

and uncooked food ... 5 0 8 

1 „ fees, subsistence-money, and 

weekly and annual pre¬ 
sents ... ... 4 8 2 

Nineteen teachers thus receive in all rupees 168-11-10, which 
averages to each rupees 8-14-1 per month. There are no teach¬ 
ers who give all their instructions gratuitously, but in several of 
the scholars there are some schools who are taught without 
making any payrneut to the teachers. Those teachers who receive 
monthly wagdS or fixed salaries are generally dependent on the 
head or beads of one family; and of such families five are Hindu, 

> whose allowances to the teachers are considerably in excess of 
the above average. In one of the Arabic schools instruction. is 
given gratuitously to all the scholars, and the teacher receives his 
remuneration from Munshi Sharaf Khan. The institution has 
existed long,'and has descended to the care of the Munshi its 
chief, patron. 


Fifteen of the schools have no other accommodations as scbool-*^ 
houses than are afforded by the baithak-kbanas and garden-houses 
of the principal supporters. Of the remaining two, one, 
sian school, has a school-house built by a respectable Hin as in¬ 
habitant at a cost of 40 rupees; and the other, an Arabic' school, 
.has a school-house built by the Musalman patrons at a cost of 
about 400 rupees. The latter is a brick building, and is used also 
as a dwelling-house by the maulavi arid some of the scholars. 

In 19 schools there are 109 scholars, averaging 5*7 to each 
school. Of the total number 102 are engaged in the study of 
Persian, and 7 in that of Arabic. Of the Persian scholars 61 are 
Hindus and 41 Musalmans, and of the Arabic scholars one is a 
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of the hrahmair-caste and; six' arC ' Musalmfuis;^’' The fol- 
'.lowing are the castes of the Persian scholai*s who are^SindusVau^ 
number of.each---.' , - ': 


Brahman 
Kayastha 
' Kurmi 


27 

15 

6 


Kaivavta 
Aguri 

Suvavnabanilc 


Napit' 
Mali . 
Sutiir 



..4- 


The following are the average ages of the Persian and' Arabic 
scholars at the three periods formerly mentioned, viz., the^^ age‘ of 
admission to school, the age at the time the schools were, visited, 
and the estimated age of leaving school:— 


Persian scholars 
Arabic scholars 


9*5 

11*0 


18*5 

17-4 


I ■ 
' 20-8 
21d 


The following works comprise the course of Persian reading, 
viz., the Fandmrneh, Chdisian, JBosian, Faymdeh Beg, embracing 
forms of epistolary correspondence; Inshad-^Iatluh, containing forms 
^of correspondence and contract; Joseph and ZuleiMa, the history of 
^Joseph; Asafi consisting of odes; Secandar Nameh, poetical his¬ 
tory of Alexander the Great; Bahar-uBa^dsli, tales; and Allami^ 
Consisting of the correspondence of Shah Akber, Abulfazl, &c., &c. 
^bout one-half of the Persian teachers limit their instructions to 
the Bostan and Gnlistan, and the other w’orks are more or less 
taught by the remaining number. 

The only works read by the Arabic students are grammatical, 
viz., Alizan, Tamf, and Zuhda on the inllectioiis, and SharhA-Miokt 
A7)iil on the syntax of the Arabic language. _ , r 


Bhirict of Beerblioom, v - rl ' r 

This district contains 71 Persian and 2 Arabic schools y of 
which two villages contain four each, two contain three each, three 
"contain two each, and fifty-three contain one each. 

The number of teachers is the sam.e as the number of schools. 
Of the teachers of the Persian schools, sixty-six are Musalmans 
and five Hindus; and of the latter three are Brahmans, one is a 
Kayastha, and one a Daivajna., The teachers of the Arabic schools 
;are Musalmans. The average age of all the teachers is 36*3 years. 

Six Persian teachers and one Arabic teacher instruct gra. 
tuitously. The following are the modes and rates of remuneration 
of the remaining number;— ' ^ 


1 Arabic teacher receives monthly wages 
■’ *’■ 2 Persiiin teachers receive monthly wages 
23 „ . fees 

3 ‘ n monthly wages and perquisites 

37 „ ,, „ fees and perquisites 


Rs. As. P. 

7 0 0 
15 0 0 
136 4 0 : 
21 12 O' 
232 4 6 " 
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— ccrtuiitrra rijceive in au rupees averao-rni 

to each rupees 6-04 per mouth. Of the unpaid teachera/oi,^ 
not only instructs gratuitoiislyj but also gives his scholars food and 
occasionally clothes; three support themselves by fanning of 
whom two are iu possession of lakhiraj land, and of these^one 
is a retired daroghu, a fifth gains his livelihood as a mulla^.'a 
sixta instructs gratuitously from religious motives, and the ob¬ 
ject of the seventh was to keep in recollection his former acquire, 
ments. Of the paid teachers, a few only are dependent upon in¬ 
dividual patron?^ and those patrons are both Hindus and Musal- 
mans; several of the scholars of these salaried teachers receive 
gratuitous instruction. - 

There are in all ten school-houses, of which one was built at 
the expense of the teacher, two by the subscriptions of the 
parents, and seven by private individuals, either from general mo¬ 
tives of benevolence, or with a view to the advantage of their own 
children. One teacher instructs bis scholars from house to house, 
and the remainder find accommodation for their scholars in 
kachharis, mosques, and especially baithak-khanas. 

In 73 schools there are 490 scholars, averaging 6*7 to each 
school. The number of Persian students is 485 and of Arabic 5; 
Of the Persian students 240 are Musalmans and 245 Hindus, and' 
the Arabic students are all Musalmans. The average age of the 
Persian scholars at the time the schools were visited was 13*5 
years, and of the Arabic scholars 18*4 years. The following are 
the castes of the Persian scholars who are Hindus and the num¬ 
ber of each 
Brahman 
Kayastha 
Kaivarta 
Vaidya 


111 Savarnabanik 
83 Sadgop 
11 Gandhabanlk 
10 Kamar 
Vaisbnava 


Goala ... 
Sunri ... 
Aguri ... 
Swarnakar 


In addition to nearly all the works already enumerated, the 
following are included in the course of Persian reading in this 
district, viz., Amadnameh on the canjugation of verbs; the formal 
reading of the Koran; Tutinameh^ ox of a parrot; RnqadtA* 
the correspondence of Alamgir; l7iaha4^Yu$afi, forms of 
epistolary correspondence; M^UataJ'a, a collection of letters ex¬ 
hibiting different styles of penmanship; Toghra, an account of 
Cashmir; and the poems of Zakir^ of IsaBir Ally and of Sagib. \ ;« 

The only additional work in Arabic employed as a school-book 
in this district is the MuJiskdad on Arabic conjugations, 1 . 


District of Burdwan, 


s . In this district there are 
than the formal reading of the 


3 schools in which nothing more'' 
Koran is taught as described id - i 


BnriwaK Pentian teachers sujyport> pupils. 


the 2nd report, p. 27—29, 93 Persian schools and 8 Arabics 
schools. 


Seven of these schools are found in one village and three in 
another, six villages contain two each and eighty-two villages 
contain one each. 

There are three Musalman teachers to the three schools for the 
formal reading of the Koran, and twelve Musalman teachers to 
the eight schools of Arabic learning ; two of tli^e schools having 
each thi'ee teachers, of whom one teaches. Arabic, the second 
Persian, and the third watches over the manners and general con-^ 
duct of the pupils. The ninety-three Persian schools have the 
same number of teachers, of whom eighty-six arc Musahuans and 
seven Hindus, Of the latter four are Kayasthas, two Brahmans, 
and one a Gandhabanik. The avernge age of all the teachers 
is 39*5 years. 

Twenty-two teachers instruct gratuitously, and of that number 
six also support and clothe the whole or a part of their scholars. 
I have not found any instance in which Hindu students receive 
from a Musalman teacher or patron anything beyond gratuitous 
instruction. Thus in one instance a maulavi gratuitously instructs 
seven Hindu scholars, but in addition to gratuitous instruction he 
gives also food and clothing to eleven Musalman students ; in 
another, a maulavi gratuitously instructs two Hindu and six 
' Musalman students, and he gives also food and clothing to five 
other Musalman students; and in a third case, a maulavi has 
thirteen Musalman students, all of whom he both instructs and 
supports. The rule appears to be that those students, whether 
Hindus or Musalmans, who are natives of the village iu \yhich the 
school is situated, receive gratuitous instruction only, while those 
Musalman students who are natives of other villages, and have 
come from a distance for the sake of instruction, receive also lood 
and clothing. On the other hand, when a Hindu is the patron, as 
in the case of the Rajah of Burdwan, who supports two Persian 
schools, Musalman and Hindu scholars enjoy equal^ advantages, 
although the number of the former is less. Thus in one ot the 
Rajahs schools 13 Hindus and 2 Musalmans, and m the^ other 13 
Hindus and 1 Musalman, receive instruction and food for lour years, 
dfter which they may continue to study but without receiving 
food. Some of the patrons.- and gratuitous teachers are mm oi 
great wealth or high character, and others, without possessing either 
of these, are holders of land by the tenure^ of Ayma winch was 
apparently regarded in several instances as involving an obligation 
to give gratuitous instruction. This is more apparent m one case 
from the fact that the holder of the land, after long nej^lecting 
this obligation, lately sent three or four scholars to the ueighbouring 









4 rccpivfl 
1 

11 receive 

1 M. 


1 receives 

1 


4 receive 
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. Castes vj in %''rhoot. 


monthly- fees, suWjstencC'iiroiicy, and noukly presents 
,, Nvages, ditto, and umiual j;vre.seuts 

jt» A-Os, ,, }• 

„ lei’s, weekly presents, and ainnnil presents ... 

„ wages, uncooked food, suksistencoanoncy, and 

weekly presents 

„ feos, ditto, ditto, ditto 

„ f'et, ditto, ditto, and unniud presents ... 

„ fees, uncooked foot!, weekly presents, and 

ivuiund presents 

w;«ges, sul>slstcnc€-inoiioy, weekly presents, 
and nnnuid pvesenU 
fi'Cs, ditto, ditto, ditto 
„ fees, uncookeni food, subsistence'money, week¬ 
ly presents, and annual presents 


Ks. Ah. W 
4 10 0 
4 3 
3 3 
3 0 


3 
30 

4 


jO 

6 


0 13 


1 1 9 


5 

10 


4 IS d 


Thus SO teaclici*s receive in all rupees 123-4-5, which averages to 
each teacher rupees 1-8-7 per month. 

Amono’ the 80 teachers tliero are only two that have school- 
houses, and those are miserable huts,—one built at a cost of five,' 
and the other at a cost of three, rupees. The others accommodate 
ilicir scholars in verandahs, sliops, out-houses, baithak-khanas, See. 

In 80 schools the total numhec of scholars is 507, giving to 
each school an average of 6*3 The average age of the scholars at 
the time that the schools were visited was 0‘*3 years; tlicir average 
at the time when Ihev’* entered school was 5*03 years, and 
their average age at the lime when they would probably leave 
school was 13*1 year. The average period passed at school would 
thus appear to he about eight years. 

Of the scholars, five arc Musahnans and 502 arc Hindus, all of 
whom were present when the schools were visited. The following 
are the castes of the Hindu scholars and tlic number of each :— 


Sunri 


72 

Mahla 

... 6 

Kajput 


G2 

Kairi 

... 5 

Kuvastha 


51 

Dhanuk 

5 

Kulal 


40 

Pashi 

... 5 

Gandbabanik 


32 

1 Tarali 

... 4 

Teli 


29 

j Na]>it 

... 4 

!Mayra 


28 

1 Kamar 

4 

Brahman 


25 

i Kausari 

... 4 

Svvarnakar 


25 

Kaivarta 

... 2 

Magadha 

..r 

IS 

Chhaipikar 

... 2 

Kandu 


18 

Parasua 

... 2 

Aguri 


17 

Kahar 

0 

... ^ 

Kurmi 


11 

Lahari 

... 2 

Luuiar 


9 

Sutar 

... 2 

Gdala 


8 

Khatki 

... 1 

Kshatriya 


7 




Of all the districts I have visited vernacular instruction is here at 
the lowest ebb, denoted both by the small number of schools and 


B(2d:warthess of h'then/lon in Tlrhoot. 


the small proportion of scholars. As in the prooeding district, the 
number of scholars of the wiiter-caate is less than even the nuajber 
of teachers of that caste; and there are not fewer than seven 
castes, each yielding a greater number of scholars than the 
brahman caste, to which they are inferior in social estimation. It 
will be seen from the list that the vevy low castes—as the Lnniar, 
Mahla, Kalri, Bhannk, PaaJd, &c.—have here also begun to seek 
the advantages of instruction in the common schools. 

The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 
established grades of instruction i— 

(a) Scholars who write on the ground ' ... 250 

„ on the wooilon-lHxird ... 172 

{^c) „ „ on t)io brazen-plate ... 55 

(d) „ „ on paper ... 30 

In three schools commercial accounts only, in four agricul- 
tur.al accounts only, and in fifty-eight both accounts are taught. 
In one school commercial accouiits and vernacular works, in four 
iigricuUural accounts and vernacular woi'ks, and in ten both ac¬ 
counts and vernacular works are taught. 

^I'he vernacular works read arc Bau Lilut Gif-a Goviiidct^ and 
Rmn, Jamna formerly described ; and S:nr?/a Pnrana^ a translated 
extract from t]\e Purana of that name, ktimdu)' Suclam^- is anotiicr 
native work which was stated to be occasionally read in the com¬ 
mon schools, but 1 did not meet with it, nor could I ascertain 
w'hetlicr it was the same with Siidcini Chafitfci formerly montioued. 

Those productions are Nvritten in the Hindi language and Nagari 
character; but in the northern and eastern parts of the district 
the Trihutiya is prevalent, wliich, as a character, is nearly identical 
with the Bengali, and ns a language differs from the Hindi and 
Bengali chicflv'm its inflections and teimiuations, 

S E C T I O N V I. 

General Remarks ox the state of Yeuxacular Ixstructiox. 

It may be useful to bring under one view the principal con¬ 
clusions deducible from the preceding details which include all the 
information I have collected respecting the state of education m 
the common schools of the country. • p 

_The loLTiQUQQcs employed in the communication ot 

vernacular instruction are, of course, chiefly Ben^rali in the Bengal, 
and Hindi in the Behar, districts. In Burdwan Bengali, and m 
South Behar Hindi, are exclusively used; but in Midnapore Oonya 
is largely employed as well as Bengali; in the city of Moorshe- 
dabadandin the district of Beerbhoom Hindi is used to a ^ry 
limited extent in addition to Bengali; and in some parts ol lir- 
Uoot Trihutiya in addition to Hindi prevails as the language ot 















Beitir tkdr 


-Vp of the toehcm mstiuet gratuitously, and two other 
give both food and instruction to their pupib. The reinainiuc 
teachers arc remunerated as follows ;— 


KiS, As. P« 


46 8 0 


2 tcacliera receive 

^ >» 

6 „ 

14 . „ 

A »* M 

22 „ 

^ JH 

3 “ „ ■ 

10 

6 . „ 

67 
29 

95 „ 

1 teacher receives 
1 >, . 


165 
3 

7 
16 
49 

8 

75 11 
8 10 
5 10 
27 3 


80 Jo 
243 11 


lOl 

454 

7 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

9 

3 

0 


I teaclicr receives montljly wages and clothes and food for himself 
and scholars ... 

1 ^ ,»» , monthly wages, food for himself rinvl scholars, 

and tho procct^ds of an oiidowincnt of land,.^ 
monthly wages 
fees 

monthly wages and uncooked food 
fees and uncooked food 
monthly wages and subsisteuce*money 
fees and subsistence-money ... 

fees and weekly presents 
monthly wai,«s and Annual presents 
fees aud annual presents 

monthly wages, uncooked food, and annual 
presents 

fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 
monthly wages, subsistence-money, aucl annua! 

presents .. ... ... 

fees, subsistence-nionoy, and annual presents 
»> „ and w'eekly.proRetiU ... 

monthly wages, weekly presents, and annual 
presents ... 

1 „ „ fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and annual 

presents 

10 teachers receive monthly wages, subsUteuce-moucy, weekly pre¬ 
sents, and annual presents " 

22 ,, ,, foes, subsistence-money, weekly presents, and 

annual presents 

1 teacher receives fees, uncooked fo<'>d, subsistcncc-ujoncy, weekly 
presents, aud an dual presents ... 

. Thus 287 teachers receive in all rupees 1,472-8-7, 
to each rupees 5-2 per uionth. 

There is another source of gain to the teachers of Persian 
schools iu this district called <9/5or a payment made by every 
scholar at the commeoceraeat of a new book. This is so uncertain 
that it cannot strictly be regarded either as a monthly or an 
annual gain. In'* 579 instances iu which I ascertained that this 
payment had been made, the total amount was rupees 138-9-6^ 
which averages only three annas and about ten pie in each case; 
and as it is seldom that a school-book is changed oftener than once 
a year, and the average number of scholars to each school is about 
five, this will give each teacher an additional sum of rupee 1-8-2 
per annum, or about an anna and a half monthly. 

Two maulavis in thris district are 
learning, and they are both authors. 

Mauiavi Gholam Hossein, dwelling at Sahebgunge in the 
thana of that name, has written in Persian a compilation called ' 
Ja7)i4-Bahadur Khani, from various Arabic works on arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and the natural sciences, with additions of 


3 2 3 

4 6 0 
47 5 0 

no 8 0 


5 6 9 
averaging 


highly distinguished for 


South Behar Vcrdaif^ and Jrahk 


20 


^ . his own. This work has been printed, and contains 720 pages. 

: He is now engaged in the preparation of astronomical tables • to be 
entitled Zg Bahadtir Khani. The names of both worksyarc intend- 
■'ed as a compliment to his patron Bahadur Khan, one, of tho sons 
of Mitrajit Singh, the Rajah of Tikari. ' ■' . 

Mauiavi Mohiyuddin, dwelling at Erki in the thana of Jeha« 
.nabad, has composed in Persian Sharh-uAbdulRasul^ViQomxn^ViivLry 
on the work of Abdul Rasul on Arabic syntax, consisting of 
288 pages in manuscript j and Jawah Chabbis Musdir^ a treatise on 
f Mahomedau observances, containing 12 pages, also in manuscript. 
In Arabic he has written Majmua Taqrir Maniiq Amani^ explana¬ 
tory of Majmua, a work on logic, and consisting of 32 pages in 
manuscript. 

Rajah Mitrajit Singh also put into my hands a pamphlet on 
the agriculture of the district, written in Pci'sian and printed, of 
which he stated himself to be tho author. On examination I have 
found it to be the same in substance as the Short Essay on Hus¬ 
bandry translated by Mr. Lewis Dacosta and appended to his 
translation of the Dewan Pusund. 

There are only two Persian and two Arabic schools that have 
appropriate buildings or school-houses, the pupils of the remaining 
schools finding or making accommodations for themselves, chiefly 
in the thresholds or verandas of the private dwelling-houses 
occupied by the patrons or teachers. 

In 291 schools there are 1,486 scholars, averaging 5’1 to each 
school. There are 1,424 Persian scholars and 62 Arabic students. 
Of tho Arabic students two are Hindus of the writer-caste and 
sixty are Miisalmans, and of the Persian scholars 865 are Hindus 
and 559 are Musalmans. The following are the sub-divisions of 
the Hindus who are Persian scholars :— 


Kayastha 

... 711 

Mahuri 

... 3 

Magadha 

... 55 

Vaishnava 

... 3 

Rajput 

... 30. 

Sunri 

... 2 

Kshatriya 

... 13 

Kamar 

... 1 

Brahman 

... 11 

Luniar 

... 1 

Gandbabanik 

... 11 

Napit ; 

... 1 

Kairi 

... 90 

Kurin i 

... 1 

Teli 

4 

Mayra 

... 1 

Swarnakar 

Bundela 

... 4 

... 3. 

Aguri 

... 1 


It Of the total number of Hindu scholars eight were absent and of 
the Musalman'scholars three were absent at the time the schools 
' were visited, the remaining number of each class being present. 
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The averag’e a^s of tbe Persian and Arabic 
periods formerly mentioned are as follow ;— 

Persian scholars ... 7*8 H'l 

Arabic students ... 12*3 16*0 24*2 * - -] 

The follovving works were found in use in the Persian schools ^ 
an elementary work j Nuad-nS'^Subj/a7t, a vocabulary 
Sawal Jawad, dialog^ues ; Bhagawan Das, a grammar ; Inshad-^ At 
Madho Mam, hisha-i’Mvsallas, JUuhktasar^iil-Ibaraty Inshai-Kknrd,'^^^ 
Mnjid^ul-Imha, Inshn-i-Munir, Inska^i^^Brakmayi, and Muradu^^ ' 
Ila&ll, forms of correspondence ; Alqab Nwneh, on modes 
address; the poems ol i//Wi and Kalim; Zahuri, an account of 
one of the kings of the Deccan ; Kuahauh and Kisseh 

Stdkm, tales ; Navid-IIaq, names and attributes of God; Gaubar^i^ 
Murad, on the doctrines of Islam; Klranus Sdadin, a poem by 


Khosro; and Mizan-nt^Tlb and Tiba-uAhhher, on medicine. 





MakhLaar-^td-Mani, a treatise on rhetoric; on natural 

philosophy; the elements of Euclid; SharkddfazUra, on astro¬ 
nomy ; Sharaiiga, on the law of inheritance ; Bair on the doctrines 
of Islam; and AlmiJaUi, astronomy of Ptolemy {^vyra^i^ IsUyi^ri), 
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twenty-seven, another tw’clve, 
contains four each, six three 


This district contains 23S schools, of which 234 arc Persian 
and 4 Arabic. , 

Of these one town coutitins 
and a third eleven. Two villages couta 

each, twenty-three tw*o each, and one hundred aud sixteen one 
each. • - , 

The number of Persian teachers is the same as the number , 
of l^ersiau schools. The number of Arabic teachers is six, one of ' 
the Arabic schools having three teachers. The average age of 
all the teachers is 33’9 years. . ’ 

One of the Persian teachers is a Hindu of the writer-castai; ‘ 
and all the other teachers, both of Persian and Arabic schools, arc 
Musalmaus. 

One teacher instructs gratuitously, and five teachers give 
gratuitous instruction to all their scholars, and food to twenty- 
tvVo of them. The others are remunerated as follows 

1 tcaclici* gives subsistonce-iKciwy to 14 scholtirs iiucl. receives mouth- - 'x* • 

ly wages from a pati'oii ... ... ‘ 0 U ■. 

.. > • 


11 teachers receive uioutbb vrages 
J tciicbcr receives fees 


27 
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4 teachers receive 5obsistei>ce*money 

14 „ ' ,, monthly wages and subsistence-money 

5 „ fees and svibsistence-inoney ... 

4< >» • loonthly wages and Annual presents 

4 „ „ fees and annual presents ... 

1 teaciier receives fees, uncooked food, aud nunual presents ... 

2 teacher.? receive monthly wages, Euhsistence- money and 

weekly presents 

74 „ . . ,, monthly wages, subsistence-money, .and 

annual presents 

37 „ ^ ^ fees, subsistence-money, and annual presents 

3 „ „ fees, snhsisteiice-nioncy, and weekly presents 

1 fcAcher receives fees and weekly and annual presents 

3 teachers receive monthly wages, aubsisleuce-mouey, uiicook- 
ed'food, and annual presents 

„ „ _ monthly \vagcs, subsistence-money, and 

weekly and .annual presents 

12 „ ,, fees, subsisteuce-money, and weekly and 

annual presents ... 


Jds. A.S. P. 
.7 8 0., 
42 4 0 ’ 
11 14 6 
17 3 6 

10 6 9 
5 3.3 

3 12 0 

221 9 9 
05 8 3 

11 12 0 

4 4 9 

9 11 0 
183 14 3 
31 8 3 


Thus 234 teachers receive in all rupees 702-5-6, averaging to each 
about rupees three per month. In 237 instances, which were indivi¬ 
dually ascertained, the sum of rupees 84-13 was received by the 
teachers as Slairtiaii, which, giving two scholars and a half to each 
school and a year to each school-book, makes an average addition 
of one anna aud two pie to the monthly income of each teacher. 


Mahomed Imam Shah and Bahrain Shah, two of the three 
teachers of an Arabic school at Darhhanga, in the tliana of that 
name, possess considerable property personal or endowed, and are 
men of high character, great intelligence, aud extensive learning. 
They are brothers and are both authoi’s, - 

Maulavi Mahomed Imam Shah, the elder brother, has writ¬ 
ten in Persian SharkA-Kholasat-nUIlisah, a commentary of 640 
pages on Kholasat-ul-Hisab, a treatise on arithmetic; and Baira^ 
o-JadioaUuNajim, a pamplilet of 8 pages on astronomy. In 
Arabic he has written Hashga SharhA-Sullam, notes extending to 
240 pages on Hamidullah^s commentary on Sullam, a work on 
logic; Sharhd-Kasideh Amali,- a commentaiy of 34 pages on 
Kasideli Amali, a work on the doctrines of religion ; Misaleh Ma/ad 
Yadain, a pamphlet of 36 pages on the sayings of Jlahomed; 
Mahahisseh hnaniya, miscellaneous essays extending to 160 pages; 
BurarA^Mohanmadi, a treatise of 40 pages on theology; and 
Siraj-ul-Kaluh, a tract of 18 pages on Sufeeism. ^ 

Maulavi Bahram Shah, the 3 "ouDger brother, has written in 
Persian Bhaleh Tauzih-uBBiycm, a pamphlet of 48 pages p.n^^ the 
doctrines of Islam, and one of 44 pages on the 

law of inheritance. In Arabic he has written Risalek Mamzul 
Ididayaty Oi tract of 8 pages on the doctrines of Islam ; • and 
Bisaleh Ashdar^nl^MaJijnb, another of the same size on the law of 
inheritance. 
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There are in all twenty-three school-lioiisesj averaging in 
estimated cost of erection from twelve aunas to n. hundred rupees/, ^ 
Those schools that hare no school-houses are accommodated '' 
in mosques, imambarahs, dwelling-houses, verandas, kachhris, and - 
out-houses belonging to the patrons or teachers. ' 

In 238 schools there arc 598 scholars, averaging S*5 to each ' 
school. All were present at the time the different schools were 
visited. Of the whole number, 5G9 are Persian scholars and 29 
Arabic students. Of the Arabic students, two a re Ifiiuliis of whom 
one is a Brahman and the other a Kayastba, and the remaining ; 
twenty-seven are Musalmans. Of the Persian scholars, 12G 
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LMusalmaus and 443 Hindus; and the 
are as follow :— 


Kayasthu 
Brahman 
Rajput 
iMagadha 

The average 


349 i Kshatriya . 

30 j Aguri ... 

21 ! B u n a war 
20 i Kulal 

ages ol (lie Persian and 


- ' - f - 

ub-divlsions of tlie 

i Swarnakai* ... 1 > 

I Goal.a . I 

1 Gandhabanih 1 i 7 

i , 7 

Arabic scholars at the' £1 




tluee periods formerly meutioned are as follow :—• 

Persian scholars O S ... 10*8 

Arabic students ... 121 ... 17*5 

The following works were Ibiimi iu use in (he 


, 19*3 

. 25*4 

Per.siau and 








Arabic schools, exclusive ot others previously mentioned. 

lu the Persian schoois, .^fuhniHtl yam^/fy an elementary work; ‘ /' 
Kftmhhal-Hs^Snh/an^ a vocabulary; NisabA-^MusailaUf a diction- 
ary; Mvhzuf-nl^llarHj\ Jawahir^uUTarhb^ and DaHur-uUMuhtadiy^'^^^^^^^ 
on grammar; Unfid^nUImha^ V^z Idahsk, Aluharik Nemsky and&^4^| 
ylmanuUab Ilossdu, forurs of correspondence; tlm poems of 
Falmi; and IxuaiiaiA^Alnffazly the letters of Abulfazl. 

In the Aruhio schools, Mir Zaldd Hisaloh, on logic;, 
jikaideh JVrsJlj on the doctrines of Islam ; Kauz-nd*Dahiiik^ on 
sayings of Mohanima.fl; Kalamtdlah Majidy the sacred word . 

of God (the Koran). ’ .'TSll 
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Gf^NBRAL Remarks on iuk State op Persian and 
. Instruction. 

‘ ’ ■ ' . ; A,-y'f 

Jui'd ,—The Hindustani or Urdu is the current spoken Ian- 
giiage of the educated Alusahnans of Bengal and Behar, and it isy/v 
a remarkable feature in the constitution of Alohammadan societ^f;-/ ' 
in these provinces, and I infer throughout India that the'= vema\ 
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school-books are employed by the Hindus of Bengal, and Hindi 
school-books by the Hindus of Behar ; but although Urdu is 
more copious and expressive, more cultivated and refined than 
either, and possesses a richer and more compreliensive literature, 
Urdu school-books ra*e wholly unknown. It is the language of 
conversation in the daily intercourse of life and in the business of 
the world, and it is the laiiguage also of oral instruction for the 
explanation of Persian and Arabic, but it is never ^ taught or 
learned for its own sake, or for what it contains. It is acquired 
in a written form only indirectly'and at second-hand through the 
medium of the Persian, whose character it has adopted and irom 
which it has derived almost all its vocables, and it is employed as 
a written language chiefly in popular poetiy and tales and in fe¬ 
male correspondence, and often also in the pulpit. The^ absence 
of Urdu'schools for the Miisalman population, corresponding with 
* the Bengali and Hindi schools for the Hindus, may explain, in 
some measure, the greater degradation and ignorance of tlie lower 
classes of Alusalmans when compared with the corresponding 
classes of the Hindu population; and the first step to their 
improvement must be to supply this Jefect. 

Second ,—Except in those cases in whicli the Musalmans resort 
to Bengali and Hincii schools, Persian instruction is the only sub- 
slitnle for vernacnlar instruction. Those Musalmans and Hindus 
who have received a Persian education Iiavc nearly the same com¬ 
mand of the Persian as a written language that educated Euglisli- 
- men have of their rnotlicr tongue. They acquire it in their earliest 
years .at school, in after-life they continue to read the works it 
contains for instruction or amusement; tliey can conserve in it, 
allliougli it is not so cnaployed in general society; and they employ 
it as the moans of communication in the private correspondence 
of friendship and in the written transactions of business.^ It 
is occasionally the language of the pulpit in the celebrations 
of the moharram ; it is the language of the long established 
manuscript Akhbars or lutclligcnccrs ot the native courts, 
and of the printed newspapers of modern times addressed 
■ to the educated classe.s of society; and the employment of a Ics.s 
worthy medium in composition is generally considered inconsistent 
with the dignity of literature and science, philosophy and religion, 
—more as the relaxation than the exercise of an instructed mind. 
The Persian language, therefore, must be pronounced to have a 
strong hold on native society. 

Third ,—Tlicre is no connection between the Bengali and 
Sanscrit schools of Bengal) or between the Hiudl and t^anscrlt 
schools of Behar; the teachers, scholars, and instruction of the 
common schools are totally different irom those of the schools of 
learning,—the teachers and scholars being drawn from different 
classes of society, and the instruction directed to different objects. 
Bfit this remark does not apply to Iho-Persian and Arabic '’schools, 
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Slate of Persian and Arabic insCniction generally 
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[cli are intimately connected and which almost imperceptibly 


pass into each other. The Arabic teacher teaches Persian also iu 
the same school and to the same pupils^ and an Arabic school ^ 
is sometimes known from a Persian school only by having a single- 
Arabic scholar studying the most elementary Arabic work, while all ' 
the other scholars read Persian. The same scholars who are now - - 
studying Arabic formerly read, or may still be reading, Persian iu 
the same school and under the same teacher.; and the scholars in . 
an Arabic school who are now reading Persian only will probablv 
in the sTime school, and under the same teacher, advance to the;./’ 
study of Arabic. The only distinction that can be drawn is that' 
while there is no Arabic teacher who does not or may not teach 
Persian, there are many Persian teachers who do not and cannot ^ 
teach Arabic. But the class for which both Persian and Arabic^ 
schools exist is the same, and that is the upper class of native ’ 
society, whether Hindus or Musahnuns are the scholars, and whether • 
Persian or Arabic is the language taught. Both languages arc 
foreign, and both classes of schools are inaccessible to the body 
of the people, . : . , 
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- Fourlli .—It is a question/i; wJml extent Persian ami Arable 
instruction is directed and sought by llindns ancl Musalmans''res* 
pcctively ; and the following liible affords some means of estimat¬ 
ing their relative proportion by exlvlbiting the actual number of 
tcachei'8 and scholars belonging to each class 







Teachers. 

Scholars. 


Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

IVIoorsbedabad ... | 

i 

[ 

19 

62 

47 

Beerbhoom ... ! 

; 5 

6S 

245 

245* 

Burdwan ... j 

i 7 

101 

452 

519 \ 

South Behar ... | 

1 

290 

867 

619 , 

Tirhoot •** I 

1 

237 

470 

128-:, 

Total ^ 1 

U 

715 

2,096 

1,558 • ; 
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State of Persian andk A rabic instniction generally . 


Arabic instruction is wholly, and Persian instruction is almots 
wholly, in the hands of Musalmans,—there being only 14 teachers 
of PSsian who are Hindus, to 715 teachers of Persian and Arabic 
who ,are Musalrnans. This is a consequence of the nature of the 
instruction communicated; the languages, the literature, and the 
learning taught being strictly Mohammadan. The relative number 
of Hindu and Musalman scholars is very different, there being, 
2,096 of the former to 1,658 of the latter; which is a very remark¬ 
able contrast with the number of teachers belonging to the two 
classes of the population. Is this comparative large number of 
Hindu scholars the effect of a laudable desire to study a foreign 
lifcerat.ure placed within their reach? Or is it the effect of an arti¬ 
ficial stimulus ? This may be judged by comparing the number 
of Hindu teachers and scholars of Persian which until lately 
was almost the exclusive language of local administration 
with that of Hindu teachers and scholars of Arabic, which is not 
called into use in the ordinary routine of Government. ‘\l'’ith 
regard to teachers, there is not a single Hindu teacher of Ar::.bio 
in the five districts,—all are Musalrnans. With regard to scholars, 
there are only 9 Hindu to 149 Musalman students of Arabic, and 
consequently 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 Musalrnans who are learning 
Persian. The small comparative number of Arabic students who 
are Hindus, and the large comparative number of Persian scholars 
of tlie same class, seem to admit of only one explanation, viz., 
that the study of Persian has been unnaturally forced by the practice 
of Government; and it seems probable that even a considerable 
number of the Musalrnans who learn Persian may be under the 
same artificial iailuence. 

p]fih ^—The average moniJilg gain of the teachers varies 
from rupees 8-14-1 in Moorshedabad to rupees 3 in Tirlioofc, the 
medium rates being rupees G-6-1 in Beerbhoom, rupees 6-10-8 in 
Burdwan, and rupees 5-2 in South behar. The difference between 
the highest and the lowest rates may be explained by various causes. 
One cause will be found in the average number of scholars taught 
by each master, the liighest aver.nge being 9*3 in Burdwan, the 
lowest 2-6 in Tirhoot ; and the medium averages being 6*7 in 
Beerblioom, 6*7 in Moorshedabad, and 5*1 in South Behar. The 
lowest rate "of monthly gain and the smallest average number of 
scholars are found in Tirhoot. Further, the persona acquainted 
with Persian and seeking employment arc numerous, the general 
standard of living is very low, and both the number of those who 
receive and the poverty of those who give employment of this 
kind combine to establish a very low rate of remuneration. In 
Behar too, and especially in Tirhoot, parents do not nearly to 
the same extent as in the Bengal districts unite with each 
other to support a teacher for the benefit of their children; and 
thus each teacher is very much isolated, seldom extending his' 
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Stale of Fersian- and Arabic inslruclton. gemralh/, ^ 


idiom beyond the children of four or three " ‘yf 

reii limiting them to t\vo and even one. The eifecfcV are 
waste of power and degradation of character to teachei#‘hna 
taught. , 

SLvi/i, —-An attempt was made to ascertain l^e age of each 
scholar at Ihree separate periods^ viz., the age of his enterini 
school or commencing ihQ particular study referred to ; his age at 
the time the school was visited; and .the probable age of hts%av^ 
ine school ox concluding the particular study in which he was 
then engaged. The average results are exhibited iu the fo)Iowin<> 
table^ and Irom the results is shown the average duration of' 
study. *At the tinie the Beerbhoom district was visited, the then 
aeliuil age only of each scholar was noted without the two other 
items wdiich are consequently wanting in the table :— . V 





P c r 3 i ji 11 . 

j Arabic. 


Avongo ages. 

Duration 
of Btudy. 

: Average ago.s. 

t 

Duration 
uf study. 

Moorsliftclabad 

0-5 

13-5 

208 

JI 3 

ro 

17*4 

21'1 

lO-l 

I?*^rbhooni 

— 

13*5 

— 

— 

— 

1S4 

— 

—.■.y-- 

Bnrdw.nii 

10*03 

15‘6 

20*5 

•J6‘lr 

16*3 

2P2 

28U 

11*8/.' 

South Dt’l«ar 

7'8 

ll-l 

21-5 

137 

12.3 

16*0 

34*2 

11*0- 

Tirlioot ... 1 

G-8 1 

i 

10-8 

1 

19*3 

12-5 i 

12*1 

17 5 

25-4 ' 

13 -3 : 








Tlius the average duration both of Persian auci Arabic 6tudy;:i|:|| 
is about eleven or twelve years, the former generally extendingkiip 
to the twentieth or twenty-first and the latter to the t\vcnty4;M 
fourth or twenty-hfth year of age, affording ample time for 
introduction of new or the improvement and extension of old 
courses of study, ^ 

Seventh .—Tlie nature of the instruction given in these institu-'J? 
tions may be in some measure estimated by the subjects of the works'r 
used as school or text books. In Persian schools elementary and^ “v-.-^ 
grammatical works, forms of correspondence, and popular poems". 
and talcs arc chiefly read : occasionally a work on rhetoric or‘a 
treatisu? on theology or medicine is also met with. In the'Arabic 
schools; the course of study takes a much wider range. 
grammatical works are numerous, systematized, and profoiuid; 
complete courses of reading on rhetoric, logic, and law are em“^fc 
braced; the external observances and fundamental doctrincs ef-5' 
Islam arc minutely studied; the works of Euclid on geometi‘yj‘f; f^>; 
and Ptolemy on astronomy in translation are nob unknown ; other/.- ‘ /..r 
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branches of natural' philosophy are also taught; and the , whole 
course is crowned by the perusal of treatises on metaphysics 
deemed the highest attainment of the instructed scholar. Perhaps 
we shall uot err widely if we suppose that the state of Jearning 
amongst the Musalmans of India resembles that which existed 
among the nations of Europe before the invention of printing. 

JSigJUh.~ln estimating the amount of intellectual ability 
and acquirement that might be brought into requisition for the 
promotion or improvement of education amongst the Mohnmmadau 
population, it may be remarked that the Persian teachers as a class 
are much superior in iutclligence to the Bengali and Hindi 
teachers, but they ‘are also much more frequently the retainers or 
dependents of single families or individual patrons, and being 
thus held by a sort of domestic tie they are less likely to engage 
in the prosecution of a general object. The Arabic teachers arc 
so few that they can scarcely be taken into the account, and in 
the Bengal districts I did not find that any of them had attempted 
any form of literary composition. Among the few Arabic teachers 
of* Soutli Behar and Tirhoot the case was very different, four being 
authors of high repute for learning. AVilh three of these 
I came into personal coinrnnnicatiou and they were evidently 
men of groat menial activity and possessing an ardent 
thirst for knowledge. Various Persian and Arabic works of 
native learning given to me by the General Committee of Public 
Instruction for distribution were presented to these teachers 
and their pupils and they were not only thankfully but most 
greedily received. Tiicy had also a vague, but nevertheless a very 
strong desire to acquire a knowledge of European systems of 
learnings and I could reckon with, confidence on receiving their 
co-operation in any measure which without offending their social 
or religious prejudices should have a tendency to gratify that 
desire. 


Burdwiin. 

/riuue are four girJs^ schools in the district, of which one, 
situated at Jai>at iu the Culna timua, and superintended by the 
Reverend Mr. Alexander, is supported by the Ladies^ Society of 
Cahmtla; ii second, situated in the town of Burdwan, and superin¬ 
tended by the Reverend Mr, Linke, is supported by the same 
Society ; a third, situated on the Mission premises in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burdwan, is supported and superintended by The 
Reverend Mr. Weitbreeht; and a fourth, situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cutwa in the thana of that nnine, and superintended by ' 
the Reverend William Carey of the Baptist Missionary Society, is 
supported by the Calcutta Baptist Society for promoting Native 
Female Education. In all these cases the wives of the Missionaries ^ 
co-operate iu the superintendence. 

























Native Female Sehooh, 





a distance, greater or Jess 
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ghboarlioods and proceed to 

different casp,s, to receive instruction; and this unwillingness 
caonot be lessened if it should appear that they will be placed iu 
frequent and unaToidable comniiiaicaiion with teachers and sircars 
of the male sex and of youthful age, and in some instances with 
the corrupt and vicious of their own sex. To re-assure the minds 
of native parents, native matrons are employed as messengers and 
protectors to conduct the girls to and 'from school } but it is 
evident that this does nob inspire confidence, for, with scarcely 
any exception, it is only children of the very poorest and lowest 
castes that attend the girls^ schools, and their attendance is 
avowedly purchased. The backvvardna«s of native parents of 
good caste may be further explained by the fact that the girls" 
sclidols are under the sole direction of Missionaries; and the 
case of the Beerbhoom school shows that to combine the • 
S}.«eci£il object of conversion with the general object of female 
instruction must be fatal to the latter without accomplishing the 
former purpose. These remarks must be understood as strictly 
limited to the schools I have specifically described, and as inap¬ 
plicable even amongst them to those in which the scholars, as m 
the case of female orphans, are under the constant, direct, and' 
immediate superintendence of their Missionary instructors. In 
such cases the object and the means are equally de.serving of 
unqualified approval; but it must be obvious that female instruc¬ 
tion can never in this way become general. 


SECTION XIII. 

Population. 


The preceding sections contain the substance of the informa-> 
tion collected resi>ecting the state of school-instruction ; and the' 
state of domestic and adult instruction remains to be shown. A 
census of the population within the limits to which this part of; 
the inquixy was confined was found an indispensable preliminary,'’ 
and the results of the census will, therefore, in the first place be, 
given. 


Ci/y of Moonledahad. 




In the nineteen thanas included within the city jurisdiction * 
there are 873 mahallas and villages. The mahallas are the streets,;' 
quarters, or wards of the city properly so called. The villages ' 
contain the scattered agricultural population. . a 

The number of families is 34,754, averaging 93*4 families to? 
each niahalla or village. The number of Hindu families is 24,Q94> 
of Musalman families 10,647, and of Native Christian families IS.-/ 


Sckool-yoiny pojf^ulation of Moorshedahadcity. 


The number of persons is 124,804, of whom 84,050 are 
Hindus, 40,709 are Musalmaris, and 45 are Native Christians ; 
averaging 3'591 persons to each of the total number of families, 
3’488^to each Hindu family, 3*823 to each Musalman family, and 
3*461 to each. Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus to Musaltnans and .Christians is as 100 to 48*4. In the 
enumeration both of families and persons, the native soldiers 
‘cantoned at Berhampore, and Europeans, whether public func¬ 
tionaries civil and military or private individuals, have been 
omitted. 

The number of males of all ages is 62,519, and of females 
of all ages 62,285, giving a proportion of lOO males to 99*6 
females. In the enumeration of males, sixty-three eunuchs, stated 
to be of Abyssinian birth and belonging to the household of the 
Nawab of Moorshedabad, have been included. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 46,670, 
and of females of the same age 51,148, giving a proportion of 100 
males to 109*5 females above fourteen years. 

The number of males between fourteen and five years of age 
is 9,539, and of females of the same age 5,553, giving a proportion 
of 100 males .to 58-2 females between fourteen and fi.ve. 

The number of males below five years of age is 6,310, and of 
females of the same age 5,584, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to S8*4 females below five. 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of ago, is 97,818, and the number of persons, male and 
female, Wow five, is 11,894, amounting together to 109,712 ; the 
number of persons, male and female, between fourteen and five years 
of age, is 15,092 ; and the proportion of tlie population above 
fourteen and below five to the population between fourteen and five 
is as 100 to 13*7. 

Dlsh'iet of Moorshedabad, 

Of the eighteen Mofussil thauas of this district the one select¬ 
ed for investigation was the Daulatbazar thana which was found 
to contain 183 towns and villages. 

The number of families is 12,832, averaging 70* I ^ families to 
each town or vilLage. The number of Hindu families is 7,058, 
and of Musalman families 5,774. 

The number of persons is 62,037, of whom 33,199 are Hindus, 
and 28,838 lire Musahiiaiis, averaging 4*834 persons to each of the 
total number of families, 4*703 to each Hindu farnily, and 4*994 
to each Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to Musal- 
mans is as 100 to 86*8. 





^ Sckool.^ohtg populdtion of Momhedabad %■ Beerbhoom dislMi^^ 


. The number of males of all ages is 81,560, and of females of 
all ages 30,477, giving a proportion of 100 males to 96-5 females.'. 

The number of males above fourfceea years of age is 
and ol females of the same age 22^615, giving a proportion nf 
100 males to 111*3 females above romteea jeavs. ^ ^ ^ 

^ The number of males between fourteen and five years of a<>e 
IS 6,801 and of females of the same age 3,627, giving a proper-'^ 
lKiu 01 100 males to 53'3 females batAVPf^n fnin-fonn nr,ri 


The number of males below five years of age is 4,537, and^ 
of females of the same age 4,235, giving a proportion of lOo'CI? 
males to 93-3 females below five. « « . i" t 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourt“ea^‘- 
years of age, is 42,837, and the number of persons, male and ^^1 
fVmale, below five is 8,772, amounting together to 51,609 • the'^p 
number of persous, male and female, between fourteen and five 


years of age, is 10,428; and the proportion of the ponulation' 
above fourteen and below five to the population between fourteen 
and tivo is as 100 to 20*2. 

Bhlrict of Beerl/wom, 


or the seventeen thanas of tin's district 
special investigation was the Nanglia thanii 


m 


contain 267 villages. 


the one selected for 
which was found to 


•a 


The number of families is 9,117, averaging 37 1 families ' 
to each village. The number of Hindu families is 7,597 of 
,Musalman families 612, of Santhal families 786, and of Dhantrar 
families 122. ‘ 

Tx- 0/ is 46,416, of whom 38.489 are'vlt! 

Hindus, 2,977 are Musalmans, 4,261 are Santhals, and 689 are * 
Dhaugars, averaging 5-091 persons to each of the total number 


of families, 5-066 to each Hindu family, 4-864 to each Musalman 


family, 5-421 to each Santhal family, and 5-647 to each Dhauo-ar 
family. The proportion of Hindus to the aggregate of Musal- 
mans, Santhals, and llhaagai*s is as 100 to 20*5. 

The 
of all ao{ 


1 


females. 


i number of males of all ages is 23,496, and of females*’’ 

;es 22,920, giving a proportion of 100 males to 97-5 /t'P 


years of acre is 14,414,'^ '' 
andof females of the same age 15,996, giving a'proportiou of-' 

100 males to 110-9 females above fourteen. ^ .. . 


The number of males between fourteen and five years oBv:''^' 
ago IS 5,487, and of fem.ales of the same age 3.442, givinc' 
jn-oportion of 100 niales to 6;;-7 females between fourteen and li,-.. 


SchooU^oing jpopulatio}i of ike Burdwmi didrief. 


The number of males below five is 3,595, and of females 
of the same age 3,482, giving a proportion of 100 males to 
06*8 females below five. 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of age, is 30,410, and the number of persons, male and 
female, below five yeai's of age, is 7,077, amounting together to 
37,487; the number of persons, mule and feniale, between fourteen 
and five years of age, is 8,929; and the proportion of the 
population above fourteen and below five to the population be¬ 
tween fourteen and five is as 100 to 23*8. 

Didrict of Burdwan, 

Of the thirteen thanas of this district the one selected for 
special investigation was the Ouina thana, which was found to 
contain 288 towns and villages. 

The number of families is 28,316, averaging 81*06 families 
to each town or village. The number of Hindu families is 19,047, 
of Musalman families 4,287, and of Native Christian families 12. 

The number of persons is 116,425, of whom 93,923 are 
Hindus, 22,459 are Musalmans, and 43 are Native Christians, 
averaging 4*986 persons to each of the total number of families, 
4*935 to each Hindu fiimily, 5*238 to each Musalman family, 
.and 3*583 to each Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus to the aggregate of Musalmans and Native Christians 
is as 100 to 23*9. 

, The numbor of males of all ages is 59,844, and of females 
of all ages 56,581, giving a proportion of 100 males to 94*5 
females. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 38,974, 
and of females of the same age 42,071, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 107'9 females above fourteen. 

The number of males between 14 and five years of age is 
11,334, and of females of the same age 6,842, giving a proportion 
of 100 niales to 60*3 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 9,536, and of 
females of the same age 7,668, giving a proportion of 100 males to 
80*4 females below five. 

The number of persous, male and female, above 14 years of 
age, is 81,045, and the number of persons, male and female, below 
five, is 17,204, amounting together to 98,249; the number of 
persons, male and female between 14 and five, is 18,176 ; and the 
proportion of the population above 14 and below five to the .popu¬ 
lation .between 14 and five is as 100 to 18*4. 







School-goinjf popHlatim of South Bekar and Tirhoot. 


Biffriot of So,uth Bekar. 






Of the nine thanas of this districi: the one selected for soeciaf 
lovestigatioii was iheJekanadadihami winch was foand to contain 
803 towns and villages* * ^ 

The number of families is 14,953, averaging 18*6 families to- 
each town or villap. The number of Hindu families is 1% 549 
and of Musalraaa families 2,404. ^ ^ 

The number of persons is 81,480, of whom 69,516 are Hindus ; 
niid 11,965 are Musalraans, averaging 5*462 persons to each oh 
the total number of families, 5*539 to each Hindu family, and^^ 

4*977 to each Musalmau family. The proportion of Hindus 
Masalmans is as 100 to x7'2. 

The number of males of all ages is 44,386, and of females of 
all ages 37,094, giving a proportion of iOO males to 83*5 females. 

The number of males above 14 years of. age is 29,936, and of 
females of the same age 27,637, giving a proportion of 100 males" 
to 92*3 females above 14. ' 

The number of males between 14 and five years of age is 
9,781 and of females of the same age 5,814, g*iviug a proportion 
of 100 males to 59*1 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 4,669, and of: 
females of the same age 3,613, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to 78*02 females below five. v 

The number of persons, male and female, above 14 years of 
age, is 57,573, and the number of persons, male and female,?, 
below five, is 8,312, amounting together to 65,885 the number^ 
of persons, male and female, i)etween. 14 and five years of age, is 
15,595 ; and the proportion of the population above 14 and below, 
five to the population betweeu 14.and five is as 100 to 23*0. 

Dhtrict of Tirhoot. i 

Of the 16 thanas of this district the ono selected for 
investigation was the Bhawara thaua, which was found to coutaia^i'&Svi.^ / 
402 Villages. . - ^ ; 

The number of families is 13,143, averaging 32*6 families t>o " 
each village. The lunnbar of Hindu families is 11,946, and of' 
Musalmai; families 1,J97. 
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to eacli Musalman family. The proportion of HiiiduV to MusaK' 
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mans is as 100 to 9*9 


Bemarlcs on the jmpnhtmi ce^tsus. 


The number of males of all ages is 85,961, and the number of 
females of all ages is 29,851, giving a proportion of 100 males to 
83 females. 

The number of males above 14 years of age is 23,224, and 
the number of females of the same age is 21,192, giving a pro¬ 
portion of 100 males to 91*2 females above 14. 

The number of males between 14 and five years of age is 
8,363, and the number of females of the same ago is 5,041, 
giving a proportion of 100 males to 60*2 females between 14 and 
five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 4,369, and the 
number of females of the same age is 3,618, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 82*8 females below five. 

The number of persons male and female, above fourteen years 
of age, is 44,416, and the number of persons, male and female, 
below five, is 7,987, amounting together to 52,403; the num¬ 
ber of persons, male and femalo, between fourteen and five, is 
13,409; and the proportion of the population above fourteen and 
below five to the population between fourteen and five is as 100 
to 25*5, 

SECTION XIV. 

General Remauks ox the Population Retuuxs. 

Fint .—The mmler of villages mentioned is the ^number of 
actual settlements of people or assemblages of houses inhabited by 
families at a greater or less distance from similar settlements or 
semblages; and it is different from the number of ^navrzas or villages 
recorded In the Magistrate and Collector's office as belonging to the 
respective thanas. It is probable that the latter were all originally 
inhabited villages, but through various causes some of them have 
ceased to be,so, while in other instances the number of inhabited 
villages has increased without any increase in the official enumera¬ 
tion. The difference, therefore, between that enumeration and 
the asoertainod number of inhabited villages occurs in the way 








fmmhr of famUiea in each tillage. 




h of exec^ and defect, as will appear from the following oom^ ' 
pr rison:— • 


Thanas. 

Number of villages record¬ 
ed in 'the Magistrate and 
Collector's Office, 

Ascertained num¬ 
ber of inhabited 
villages. 

Daulatbazar • 

‘ 203 

183 

Nanglia ... | 

224 

267 

Culna ... 

828 

2S3 

Jehanabad ... j 

859 

803 

Bhawara ... | 

310 

402 


The ascertained number of inhabited villages in thana Nanglia and 
Bhavn^ri is greater, and in thanas JDaulatbamt, Ciilna, and Jehamhad 
less, than the oflicial number of villages. The excess in the two 
former may be attributed to the extension of cultivation in the Beer- 
hhoom andTirboot districts, leading to the gradual formation of new 
villages. The causes of denciency in the three latter I had not 
the means of satisfactorily Investigating, but I have met with 
individual instances of the abandonmciit of villages which were 
popularly aWibed to pestilence, with others caused by the encroach¬ 
ments of the neighbouring river, with others that were attributed, 
to disagreement with European settlers, and with others that were 
alleged to have arisen from the quarrels of adjoining zemindars 
leading to excessive exactions from the cultivators. 

Second, —The average number of families in each village is an 
evidence and measure of a comparatively dense or sparse papulation. 
The following are the results in the dilTerent thanas:— 


Baulathazar ... 

,,, 

... 70-1 

Nanglia 

.. • 

... 37-1 

Cnlna 

«• • 

... 81-06 

Johanabad 

... 

... 18-6 

Bhawara 

... 

... 32-6 


The extremes are Culna and Jehanabad, the former a populous. ^ 
thana of a very populous district, and the latter a thana of ;a 
district not remarkable for the scantiness, but for the dispersion of^ 
its population. Intermediate degrees of social aggregation are fbnndr: 
in the other three thanas. Compared with the other Bengal ^ 
districts Beerbhoomis thinly peopled, but it will be observed 
the average number of families in each village in thana Nanglia 
ijjat district, although the lowest of the Bengal averages, is greater; 
than tho highest of the Behar averages, tending to show the^^ , ^ 



The number of gwrso7is in each family. 


comparative sparseness of the population throughout Behar, The 
cause of this and of other effects will probably be found in the 
extreme sub-division of landed property in that province; but 
whatever the cause, the fact is necessary to be known in framing 
suitable measures for the promotion of general instruction. 

' Third. —For the purpose of comparison I subjoin in one view the 
number of ggereom in each family ^ taking the different classes of the 
population collectively and separately— 



The average uurnber of persons in each family in the city of 
Moorshedabad is less than the corresponding results in the Mofassil 
thanas of the respective districts, and one cause of this will be found 
in the fact that the number of traders, shop-keepers, and day- 
laborers who resort to Moorshedabad from the surrounding or 
more di?itant districts without tlieir families is great. There are 
also tliree classes of women who have no families, and who are 
found in considerable numbers within tho limits of tho city 
jurisdiction, viz., public women; aged women, who reside on the 
hanks of tho Bhagarathi on account of the holiness which its 
waters confer ; and widows. The number of widows is alleged to 
be greater in the city than in the country, in consequence of the 
greater prevalence of epidemic diseases which are believed by the 
natives to be more fatal to the male than to the female sex. All 
these causes, alfecting both the male and female population, 
combine to increase the number of families consisting of one or 
two individuals, and consequently to lessen the general average of 
pemqns in each family in the city. The live Mofassil thanas 
differ very little from each other,—the lowest average being less 
than a quarter of a unit below, and the highest loss than a half 
above five persons in eacli family whicli may, tlierefore, be deemed 
the mean rate. The didbrence between tho Hindu and Musalmari 
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T^oot Fisdlk, tltd r emolununts. 


. Ili, medicine^ Saraugodara, In mythology, Harivmi^a 
mi Sapff!^ Sa^^QlmnUv ot cbe Markaadeya Parana* In astrolo^y^ 


Muhnrla ChixtamaM, Mitkitrta Martanda, Muhnrta KalpaJrutua 
Lih mid Sighraht^i^ ; and ia the Tantra, Sarada Tilaka, 


JDiiirici of Tir^oof, 


Thi«i district contains fifty-six Satiscrlt schools, of which one 
village contains hve, ^four villages contain three eaclT, six villages 
contain two each, and twenty-seven villages contain one encli. 
The number of teachers is the same, and ilieir average age is 47*3 
years. They arc all Brahmans, fifty Maithila Brahmans, three 
Sarayupariya, two Kanyakubja, and one Sakadwipi. 

Of tlu' body of ttiachers, six are independent of patronage, 
and are either supported from the resources of their own families, 
or support themselves by farming. The following are the sources 
of income of the remaining fifty teachers :— 


30 teachers receive, in the form of presents 
4 ,, „ proceeds of endowments 

3 „ ,, as officiating priests 

2 ,, ,, by divination ... 

1 teacher receives annual rdlowance 

0 teachers receive presents id’ money and proceeds 
. of endowments 

4 „ receive presents of money and by divi¬ 

nation 

1 teacher receives as officiating priest and by divi¬ 
nation ... ... 


Rs. 

1,1C5 

535 

134 

iOO 

4 

297 

250 

30 


Fifty teachers thus receive an estimated income of rupees 2,515, 
averaging to each rupees 50-4-9 per annum. The practice of 
divination is very common in this district, and it is a source of 
income to men of learning which has not come to my knowledge 
elsewhere. 


None of the teachers have distinguished themselves by written 
compositions, and amongst the whole body only two are to be found 
having separate school-houses for the accommodation of their 
students, and those built at their own cost,—in one instance 
amounting to two, and in the other to ten, rupees. The rest as-*' 
Bemble their pupils in the verandas of their own dwelling-houses. 

In 56 Sanscrit schools there are 214 students, averaging 3*8 
to each school. They are ail Brahmans, 147 of them being na¬ 
tives of the villages in which the schools are situated, and 67 na¬ 
tives of other villages. The students of three schools receive in 
the form of occasional presents rupees 65, which averages to the 
students of each school collectively rupees 21-10-8 per annum. 


Tirhoot Pandits^ theiT sfndm* 


The' practice is for the teacher to give food only to foreign students 
if he can afford it, but it does not affect his repute if he* cannot, 
and does not, give them that assistance. The majority of the 
students derive their chief, many their sole, support from the re¬ 
sources of their own families. - 

The following are the studies pursued, and the number of etij-- 
dents engaged in each :— 

Grammar ... 127 

Lexicology ... 3 

Literature ... 4 

Law ... 8 



16 

S"' 

1 

53 


9*0 ... 

16’6 ... 

24,-a 

... 20*6 ... 

20-5 ... 

2Z-6 

... 20*2 ... 

2ro ... 

25-5 

... 21.-8 ... 

25‘2 ... 

31-2# 

... uH ... 

2G’2 ... 

35-5 

... 15 0 ... 

15-0 ... 

21-0 

... 20'0 ... 

20*0 

24-(> 

... 12*3 ... 

18*4 ... 

26-2 

read in the schools of this district: 


Logic 
Vedanta" 

Mythology. 

Astrology ' 

The following is the average age of the students belonging 
to each branch of learning at each of the periods formerly men¬ 
tioned :— 

Grammar 
Jjcxicology 
Literature 
Law 
Logic 
Veil ant a 
Mythology 
Astrology 

The following works- 

In grainin.'ir, Sabda KaustubhUf Siddkaui'i Kaumudi^ Mci 7 iorawxi^ 
Sabdendu Sidhara^ haghii Kanmudi, Ohaiidricai Siddhanta Manjusha, 
and Sargswnli Prah'ia. In lexicology, Amara Kosha.^ In literature, 
Raghuvauaciy Aiagha, and Kvrata Kavgu,, In law, Sraddha Tiveka, 
Vii'aha Taiwdy Dciga Tdiwa^ Ahuikd Tcttiva^ and MilcLkskava, In. 
logic, the Jagadisi commentary of Siddhauta Lakskandy Samungd 
iZhdia^ia, Iletumhkaska, Ahachhedoktammkt\^ the Gadadhary 
commentary of Vyapii Panchaka, and Praigdkska JL/i<i7ida, pTai7L(i’‘ 
ngahadaVgaddhiharaiiadharmavackkinnahhava, In the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Tedaiiia Sam. In inythology, the Magavata 
Pnrana. In .astrologv, Nilaka-nihia l^tjakciy Lagku Pajaka, Tijee 
Ghaiita, F?Ja Ganiia/ Graka Lagkma, Siddhanta SirormTii, Sripaii 
Paddhatiy Sarva Sangraka, Surga Siddhauta, Haim Sara, Brahma 
Siddka/iiai and Bala Bodha. 

* SECTION VIII. 

General Remarks ox the state of Saxscrtt Instructiox. 


The precedino* section comprises the most important details 
respecting the state of Sanscrit learning lu the districts visited, 
and a few general remarks may contribute lo a clearer apprehen- 










umr/fy 



J^fopatlioTi of Hindus to Musalmam, of males to femateij 


is small, and is sometimes in favour of the Hinda and 
Ometimes of the Mohammadan division of the population 
diffei-eaee is greatest in the Jelianabad thaoa, where it i*s more 
than half a unit in favour of the Hindus. The Santhal and 
Dhangar averages in the Beerhhoom district are high compared 
with the Hindu aud Musalman averages of the same district 
which may be accounted for by the more peaceable habits of the 
former classes and the stronger disposition of relations to live 
together. The number of Native Christian families is so small 
that no conclusioa can be founded on the results exhibited. 

The proportion of Hindus to Musalmana and others 
in the different localities is subjoined— 

In the city of ilooi-strfabad there are iOO Biadus to 4S-4 Musalmans, 

Jo thana Daulotbazar, „ „ ’ ,, to 86-8 

In thauA NangUa, 

la tlidna Culna, 
la tbana Jehanabati, 

In (hamt Bkiwara, „ ,, 

These proportions must be considered as strictly limited to the , 

localities mentioned, without extending them to the districts to 
which the respective thanas belong, because the proportions differ 
not only in different districts, but in different thanas of the same 
district. The variety of results shows the necessity of a more' 
complete and general census; and the only positive conclusiori 
possessing any value is that which respects the city of Moorshe-v 
dabad because it omhrace.s an entire and separate jurisdiction. 
Within that jurisdiction the proportion is as two Hindus to nearly 
one Musalman, while in tha Daulatbazar thana of the Moorshe- 
dabad district the proportion of iMasalmans is greater. 

Fi/Ch, —^The following arc the jiropoHiom of males to females^ 
in the different localities:— 


to 20 i 
to 23'<) 
to 17*2 
to 
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City of Moorshedabad 

99-6 


58*2 

88-4 ■ > 

Thana Daulatbazar 

93-5 

ni-3 

53-3 

9S-3::-:, 


Nanglia 

dirt 

110*9 

62 7 

96-8 ' 


Culiia 

di-5 

107-9 

60*3 

80-4 . 

z 

Jehunabud 

83-5 

92*3 

69*4 

78-03',o 


Bhawara 

83'0 

91*2 

60*2 

82-S.' 






PropoHion of time of a Bclml-gaiilg and 


A* ,0/y 7 **e\*.,„ , 



The first remark which occurs here respects the obvious difference 
ill the 6rst and second colnnuis between the proportions of the 
Hengal aud those of the Behar thanas; I am wholly unable to 
offer any explanation of the difference. The second remark is the 
great excess of males between 14 and five above females of the 
same age both in the Bengal and Behar. districts, as exhibited in 
the third coluinn. This may, with some probability, be accounted 
lor by supposing that, from doubt or suspicion of the object of the 
inquiry, the number of females of that age was often purposely' 
diminished either by actual suppression or by transfer to the 
preceding coluinn which, in the .Bengal districts especially, contains 
an excessive proportion of females above 14, I am not, however, 
perfectly satisfied with this explanation, for the uniformity of the 
effect in all the districts as well as in the city of Moorshedabad 
seems to require a cause of more uniform operation than mere 
doubt or suspicion. 

Sixth. —The proportmi of the numbers above 14 and below 
five, i. of those who have not yet attained the age of school 
instruction, aud who have passed beyond it, to the' number between 
14 and 5, i, e., of those who arc of the teachable age, is subjoined— 

In tbo city of Moorshedabad there aro 100 above 11 and belovr 6 to 13*7 between 14 and 6. 

In thana Daulatbazar, „ „ to 20'2 

in thana Nanglia, „ „ to 23*8 „ 

In thana Culua, , „ „ to 18*4 „ 

in thana Jehanabad, „ ,j to 23 (? „ 

In than a Bhawara, „ „ to 25*5 „ 

If we could be sure of an approximation to truth in these 
results, the advantage of it would be that we should possess the 
means of comparing the ascertained amount of instruction with 
the ascertained number of those who are of au age to receive it, 
and of proportioning the supply to the wants of society without 
allowing excess in one place or deficiency in another. 

Seventh. —1 have not attempted to estimate 'the mmler of 
inhabitants to the square mile, because I had not the means of 
ascertaining the superficial extent of the localities in which a 
census of the population was taken. 


SECTION XV. 


Domestic Ixstuuction. 


The subject of domestic instruction was noticed in the Second 
Report, to which reference should be made. 

Oitp of Moorshedabad. —Tlio number of families in which 
domestic instruction is given is 216, of ivbich 147.are Hindu and 
69 are Musalman families. The number of children receiving 
domestic instruction is 300, of whom 195 are Hindu and 105 are 
Musalman children. 


















The date of domestic instruction. 


Tltana Dmhibazar, —The number of families iu which 
domestio instruction is given is S54, of which ^01 are Hindu and 
5‘i are Miisalman families. The number of children receiving 
domestic instruction is 3,of whom 265 are Hindu and 61 are 
Musalman children. 

Th%na Kanj^lia, —The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 207, of which 107 are Hindu and 10 are 
Musalman fiiinilies. The nurober of children receiving . domestic 
instruction is 285, of whom 267 are Hindu and IS are Musalndau 
children. ^ 

Thana C%lna. —The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 475, of which '^14 are Hindu and 61 are 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instnictioii is 676, of whom 595 are Hindu and 81 are Musalman 
children. 

Thanci Jehanahaih —The number of families in which domestic 
instruction., is given is 360, of which 295 are Hindu and 65 are 
Musalma?! families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 539, of whom 435 are Hindu and 104 are Musalraau 
children. 

Tha ia Bhawara, —The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 235, of wliich 223 arc Hindu and 12 are. 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 288, of whom 275 arc Hindu and 18 are Masalman 
children. 

SECTION XVI. 



GENEll*iL OX THE St.ITE OP D03£ESTIC iNSriiaCTXON, 

INCLUDING A View of tub Awoukt and Phoportion op In-, 

STRUCTIOxN AMONGST THE ENTIllB JUVENILE POPULATION OF THE 
TEACHABLE AgE. 


First ,—^When I was in the Rajshahi district I ascertained the 
number of families only in which domestic instruction was given to • 
the children, without noting the number of children in each such 
family. In the localities subsequently visited, this omission, it will 
have been seen from the preceding section, was .supplied, and the^ 
average number of children receiving domestic instruction in each ; 
family is subjoined — 

1-388 
1-279 - 

1*375 ; V- 


City of Moorshedabad 
Thana Daulatbazivr 
,, Nan glia 
,, Culna 
,, Jelianabnd 
,, Bhawara • 


1‘428 

1-219 

1-225 


Limited extent and eapahilities of domestic instruction. 


231 


I estimated the E.ajshahi average at Ij, wdiich is in excess of 
all these averages subsequently ascertained, from whidi it may bo 
inferred that the number of children receiving domestic instruc¬ 
tion in that district was probably over-estimated. 

Second, —Tim limited extent of domestic instruction will appear 
from a comparison of the number of families, Hindu and Musalman, 
in which it is, with the number in which it is not, given— 



Hindu families. 

IMusnlman families. 
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City of Moorsheda¬ 
bad • • 

24,0!)4 

.147 

23,947 

10,647 

60 

10,578 

Thana Danlatbazar 

7,058 

201 

6,857 

5,774 

53 

S,721 

. Nandia . . 

7,5»7 

197 

7,400 

612 

10 

602 

,, Culna 

19,047 

414 

18,63.3 

4,287 

61 

4,226 

Jehanabud.. 

12,049 

295 

12,254 

2,404 

65 

4,339 

,, Bhawara .. 

11,946 

223 

11,723 

1,197 

12 

1,185 


Third, _A comparison of ike number of children receiving 

domestic instruction with the number capable from age of receiving 
it wnll furnish still more precise data — 
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City of Moorsheilahad 

Thana Daiilatliazar 
„ Nanglisi 
„ Cuina 
,, Jehunahad 

Bhawara 

15,092 

10.428 

8,929 

18,176 

15,595 

13,409 

300 

326 

285 

670 

.530 

288 

1 

14,792 . 

10,102 
8,644 
- 17,500 
15,056 
13,121 
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^ropoHioH of hulTHcled and nninsfruofed poptilaHon, , 

FourfJu —One other step is necessary to arrive at a definite conciu, 
sion respecting the mmber and proportion of the instructed and 
nninstriicted juvenile population, viz., by. adding together the 
number of children receiving domestic and school instruction, and 
decluctiog the aggregate from the total nuroher of children of the 
teachable age. The number of children given below as receiving 
school instruction include those who in the city of Moorshedahrid 
and in the thaiias specially mentioned receive instimction whether 
in Bengali, Hindi, Persjan, English, orphans or girls’ schools, 
and exclude the students in Sanscrit and Arr^ic schools as being 
crenerallj above ll* years of age and belonging to the adult 
'population. The students of the Nizamat College in the city of 
liloorshedahad are also considered as belonging to the adult 
population:— 


City of Moorshe- 
Jabad 

Thana Da\iiatbazar 
„ Naiiglia 
„ Culna 
„ Johanabad.. 
„ llbawara.. 


Total number of children be¬ 
tween 14 and five years of 
age. 

Number of children Tcceiving 
school instruction. 

, Number of children receiving 

domestic instruction. 

Total number of cliihlrcn rc- | 

ccivlng domestic and school' 

instruction. 

Children receiving neither 
domestic nor scliooi in- 
tructioii. 

Proportion of children capa¬ 

ble of receiving to children 
actually receiving instruc¬ 
tion is as 100 .to 

15,092 

950 

300 

1,259 

13,833 

8'3 

10,42S 

305 

326 

631 

9,797 

G05 

8,929 

489 

285 

721. 

8,205 

8*1 ‘ 

18,170 

2,243 

676 

2,919 

15,257 

1605 

15,595 

366 

539 

905 

14,690 

5*8 

13,400 

60 

288 

348 

13,0Gl 
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Tho last column of tho preceding table expresses, as far asmora.^^ 
number and proportion can express, tho sum and substance of tins jji-M 
report. It shows that, in the Culna thaua of the Burdwan district, 
where the amount of instruction is greater than in any other 
the localities mentioned, of every 100 children of the teachable age, ; 

16 only receive any kind or degree of instruction, while the le- 
maining t)4 are destitute of all kinds and all degrees of it; and 
that, in the Bhawara thana of the Tirboot district, where the .>0^ 
amount of instruction is less than in any other of the 
mentioned, of every 100 children of the teachable age, 2* 
receive any kind or degree of instruction, while the remaining 9/3 
are destitute of all kinds and all degrees of it. The intermedia u 






Girl's* Schooh, classes in .society o/’iltelo^s. , 


proportions are those of thana Jehauabad in South Behar and 
thana Daulatbazar in the Moorshedabad district where there are 
about six children in every 100 who receive some instruction, 
leaving 94 wholly uninstructed; and those of thana Nanglia in the 
Beerbhoom district and the city of Moorshedabad in which there 
are about eight children in every 100 who receive some instruction, 
leaving 92 wholly uninstructed. While ignorance is so extensive, 
can it be a matter of wonder that poverty is extreme, that industry 
languishes, that crime prevails, and that iu the adoption of mea¬ 
sures of public policy, however salutary and ameliorating their 
tendency, Government cannot reckon with confidence on the 
* moral support of an intelligent and instructed community ? Is 
it possible that a benevolent, a wise, a just Government can allow 
this state of things any longer to continue ? 

Fifth. _It has been, already .shown that the schools for ffirls 

are exclusively of European origin; and I made^it an object to 
ascertain in those loealitie.s in which a census of the population 
was taken whether the absence of public means of native origin 
for the instmetion of girls was to any extent compensated by 
domestic instruction. The result is that, in thanas Nanglia, 
Culna, Jehanabad, and Bhawara, domestic instruction was not 
in any one instance sh.ared by the girls of those families in 
which the boys enjoyed its benefits, and that in the city of 
Moorshedabad and in thana Baulatbazar of the Moorshedabad 
district I found only five and those Musalnian families, in which 
• the daughters received some instruction at home. In one of 
these instances a girl about seven years .of age was taught by a ^ 
Kath Molla tho formal reading of the Koran; in another instance 
two girls, about eight and ten years of age, were taught Persian 
- by their father, a Pathan, whose object in instructing his 
daughters was stated to be to procure a respectable alliance for 
/them; and in the three remaining families four girls were taught 
mere reading and writing. This is another feature in the degraded 
condition of native society. The whole of the jnvenilo female 
population, with exceptions so few that they can scarcely be eatir, , 
rriated, are growing up without a single lay of instruction to dawnj;. 
Upon their minds. 

■ the account given of school instruction ithas'i 

beefi - shown, with considerable minuteness, to what classes f ,, 
■society, in mpect <f religion and caste, Me children ie^ng; 

■in the account of domestic instruction the only distinction drawn^ 
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maiter of Vernacular Insfrtiblion, 


vr'fv.-r'■ 


'""Vlbetween Hindus and l^fusalmans, 
at one view :— 


The following are 'the results 


Families. 


City of MoorshedftlbaA .. 
Thana Dnulatbfiiiar 
„ Nanglia 
„ Culnu . 

„ Johanabad 
,, Bliawara 


Hindu. 

Miisal- 

man. 

Total. 

Hiiidu. 

Musal¬ 

man. 

Total,"' 

147 

69 

216 

195 

lOS' 

800; 

201 

53 

254 

?65 

61 

326 iS 

197 

10 

207 

267 

18 

' 285 ':^' 

4il 

61 

475 

695 

81 

^ 676;-; 

29 “> 

65 

360 

435 

101 

539 

223 

J2 

235 

275 

13 
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The account given in the Second Report of the classes of 
society to which those families belong that give domestic instruc- 
lion to the children is, I believe, in general correct, viz., zemindars''|^$.tli;|^P^ 
and talookdars, shop-keepers and traders, gomashtas and mandals, 
p mdits and priests; but I have been led to conclude that the>'>^ 
pandits or learned brahmans constitute a much larger proportion^/ 
than any other class and probably than all the other classes put;? 
together. Few of them send their children to Bengali or ^ 

schools where accounts are the chief subject of instruction. Most' 
content themselves with giving their children a knowledge of : 
mere reading and writing at home which is the sole qualification • 
to enable them to begin the stud}’' of Sanscrit. ' p 

Sevent/i ,—With regard to the subjec£ matter of domestic 
instruction, the mere reading and writing of the vernacular/ 
language is all that is taught in the families of brahman paudifisJVjf 
but in other Hinda families I have found Persian taught. -Thusl^' 
in three families belonging to one village I found three boy.s; 
hud completed their Bengali education, receiving under the domes-.^;. 
tic roof instruction in Persian. In another village, of five chilJre«;"V^| 
v;ho were receiving domestic instriictiou one was learning Persi.nnVA^^ 
and four Bengali. Again, seven boys in one village who wercv-i^yf 
receiving domestic instruction were the sons of Kath Mollas, 
were merely taught the form.al reading of the Koran ; 'while four^^^^ 
Mnsalman children in another village were taught Bengali readin^^ft; 

.and \vriting. no doubt that the instrucldon 

at home is in general more crude and imperfect, more internapteJ;.:'. 
and desultory, than that which is obtained in the common schools. 


SECTION XVII. 

‘ L Adult Instruction. 

The state of school-instruction and of domestic 
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shows tlie nature and amount of the means employed to inst 


tract. 
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. the juvenile population. The state of adult ; instruction will con¬ 
tribute to show the eSect which is produced by these, means On 
the general condition of society. The general condition of society 
in respect of instruction may be estimated by the kiDd.s and degrees 
of instruction existing in society and.by the number of persons 
possessing each kind and degree. The following results have been 
obtained in attempting to form this estimatg:— 

. Ciif of MoorsJiedabad. 

, In this city the number of adults who have received a learned 
education, and are engaged in the business of teaching, is 38, of, 
whom 24 are Hindus and nine are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 75, of 
whom 58 are Hindus and 17 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned educa¬ 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain-. 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, is 60, 
of whom 42 are Hindu teachers of Bengali and Hindi schopls> two 
are Hindu teachers of English in the Nizamat College, 15 are 
Musalman teachers of Persian schools, and one is a Musalmau- 
teacher of a Bengali school. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged iu the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 4,767, of whom 4,079 are Hindus and 68S are Musalmans. 
Of the Hindus, 3,082, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, are acquainted with Bengali accounte, 692 with Hindi 
accounts, 842 with Bengali accounts and Persian, 55 with Bengali 
accounts and English, and eight witli Bengali accounts, Persian, and 
English. Of the Musalmans, 192, in addition to a knowledge of 
reading and writing, are acquainted with Bengali accounts, *88 
, with Persian, 809 with Bengali accounts and Persian, and nine with 
’ Bengali accounts, Persian and English. 

There are five Native Christians who, besides a colloquial kuow^ 
ledge of tlie native vernacular languages, have ^some knowledge of 
English reading, writing and accounts. 

The number of adults who can merely read and write is 1,700, 
of whom 1,555 are Hindus and 145 are Musalmans. One of the 
Hindus is a woman. ^ 

The number of adults who cau merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 715, of whom G60 arc Hindus including two 
women, 53 are Musalmans including three women,and t\y6are * 
Native Christian women. / '-f 
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I>lshict of Moorsheiahad,‘ stiite of the 

JDkirict of Moorshedahad, 
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In ihana DaulatKizar of this district there are no adults who ' 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business* ' • ' 
of teaching. 

The number of adults who have received a learned ediicatiohV ^ 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 13, whp 
are all Hindus, . I ' ' 

The Dumber of adults who have not received a learned educaVV 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain*^; 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, is ^p^'; _ 

of whom 23 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools and 2 are"- 
Musalman teachers of Persian schools. 

The number'of adults who have neither received a 1 ear 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but whoVii^fe’ 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and^ 
writing, is 565, of wdiora 501 are Hindus and 54 are Musalraans..;',}^ " " 

The number of adults who can merely-read and write is 
of whom 553 are Hindus including one woman, and Gl nrc?| 
Musalinans. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or^ 
sign their names is 565, of whom 474 are Hindus and 91. are>;>! 
Musalraans. 

¥ 

List rid of Beerhhoom. 

III thana Nanglia of this district the number of adults whp| 
have received a learned education, and are engaged iu the busln'e|5';^ 

' of teaching, is two, who are Hindus. 

The number of adults who have received a learned educatipii'^ 
and are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 12, who are 
Hindus, - 

The number of adults who have not received a learned .educh-^y| 
tion, and who arc engaged in the business of teaching with attain%>'| 
ments superior to a mere, knowledge of reading and writing, 
cf whom 30 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools, 1 a Hi^;p 
teacher of a Persian school, and three are Musalman teachef^^;^ 

Persian schools. 

The number, of adults who have neither received a learaed|^| 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but^whov .f., 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading 
writing, is 352, of whom 835'are Hindus, and 17 are Mnsalmans.;^ 

The number of adults who can merely read and write is'598, , 
whom 586 are Hindus and seven are Musalmans. 


_ • • • _ , •• ’ ^ 

' Didricty state^ of fJie, Education of adults. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or sign 
their names is 620, of whom 601 are Hindus and 19 are Musal- 
‘ mans. ' 

Eisirict of Burdwan. 

: In-thana Culna of this district the .number of adults who 

have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching, is 38, of whom 87 are Hindus and one is a Musalman. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, . 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 90,^of 
'whom 80 are Plindus and 19 are Musalmans. 

' The number of adults who have not received a learned 
ecl^chtion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching %yith 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and wipting, 

* is 93, of w'hom 82 are Hindu teachers of 72 Bengali schools; 71 lor 
boys and one for girls; niiie are Musalman teacbors ot six 
Pei-sian, two Bengali, and one English school; and two are Isativc 
.Christian female teachers of a girls' school. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but ^ho 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, are 2,424, of whom 2,271 are Hindus and 153 Musalraans. 

The number of adults, who can mcrel}'’ read and write, is 
2,304, of whom 2,) 15 are Hindus and 189 are Musalmans. 

The number * of adults who can merely decipher writing or- 
■ sign their names is 2,350, of whom 2,100 are Hindus and 2;1 j 4 
Musalmans.' 

District of South Behar, . . . 

In thana Jeh.anabad of this district the number of adults who, 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
^ of .teaching, is six, of whom one is a Hindu and five arc Muaal- 
mans. ' . . / 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 

■ j and who are not. engaged in the businoss of teaching, is 19, of 

„wliom nine are Hindus and 10 are Musalmans. . , . 

The number -of adults- who have not received a learned' 

■ education, and who are engaged in the business of teaching^with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, 

is 53, of whom 26 are Hmdii teachers of Nagri schools and 27 are 

• Musalman teachers of Persian schools. , ■ ■ 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
^education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but who,: 
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Imtrummikliiy availaMe forpoptk^ar Ediicatiouj '^^^^l: v/^ 

first, column exliibits the number of Bengali or Hitidi and/V 
Persian teachers in the localities where a census of the population^* ?. 
was taken; the second,_lhe number of their scholars; and the "U, 
third, the average number of ,scholars' to each teacher/ Fro 
these, it appears that the existing bodies of teachers in those: 
localities are not sufiiciently; employed, and that the same nunrber v 
of teachers could instruct a much larger number , of scholars/ 

The highest average number of scholars to one teacher 18. 
in the Cutna thana of the Burdwan district; and if the other ‘ -^4^:- 'VW// 
averages were raised only as high, a large addition would be made , .|}/* 

to tlh; instructed children of the teachable age without any other/ 
iastnimentality than that which is now engaged in the 

The fourth column contains the number of those adults who' / 


have neither received a lenrned education nor are engaged in the' 
basiness of teaching but who possess attainments superior to Ja 
mere knowledge of reading and writing, constituting the 
cultivated portion of the middle class of native society from which '' / 
ini^truments must chiefly be drawn for the improvement of tbat;A;../| 
class and of the classes below it. The fifth column exhibits 
the table contained in page 110 the number of children 
Icacliable age, between 14 and five years, who receive neitherV' 
clcmcstic nor school instruction, constituting'the class which needs 
i,ho instruction that the preceding class *is qualified to bestow*. 

The sixth column shows the average number of children of the; /^ 
teachable age without iristructiou to each of the instructed adults 
capable of but not actually engaged in teaching, showing that ifv:V| 
the whole number of uninstruct^ J children were distributed among 
the instructed adults for the purpose of being taught, the numbbt|||l^ 
of the latter, particularly in the city of Moorshedabad and in th^J^ 
Culna thana oi the Buvdwau district, would be far more thanfe^ 
sufficient to teach them all. This is on the supposition that the||^ 
entire number of instructed adults could be spared from the othi^rf^ 
purposes of civil life to be employed solely ia the business 
toaching, but this supposition is as unnecessary as it is inadmissible;/ 
since especially in the two loealitiea mentioned it is obvious th^t, .\1| 
them would be a large surplus of instrumentality for the object|%//' 
required. The onl^* locality of those enumerated in .which there// 
would apparently be no such surplus is the Bhawara thana of.the^; 
Tirhoot district where the number of Instructed adults would, in 
the present state of things, even if they did nothing else, be barel^^/,^/1 
s'uQicient to teach the children who are destitute of instruction. 


those 


According to those views the teachers of common schools, and 
i wild in native society possess analogous qiialificaticns, 
the classes from which instruments must chiefly be drawn ^ 

promote general education, but .these classes in their pi’csent/ 

' : • ' ' ' v' , ■ •' 





tf>ork in mcredgingMgencies. 


must not be deemed to represent the pefrraanent amount of intellec¬ 
tual and morai instrunoeiitality. For, first, the influences now acting 
upon native society have a tendency, to raise the qualifications of 
those two classes. The very lowest and most degraded and hither¬ 
to wholly uninstructed classes have begun, as has been shown/to 
move upward into the class receiving the instruction'of common 
schools. This will have the doable effect of stimulating the class 
immediately above them to rise still higher in. the scale of . acquire-, 
ment, and with.the increased demand for instruction of increasing 
the emoluments bt teachers, and thereby inducing more competent 
persons to engage in the business of teaching. Even, therefore, if 
the number of teachers and taught, instructed and. uninstructed, 
should maintain the same proportions, still there will be an 
increased amount of moral means in the higher range of qualifica¬ 
tions which those classes are now acquiring. 

But, second, by the very supposition, the same influences that 
are carrying the instructed classes forward in the race of improve¬ 
ment will Jiiso increase the number of the individuals composing 
them and their proportion to the uninstructed classes. This 
conclusion does not rest upon questionable gp)un(ls. It has been 
shown that the proportion of juvenile instruction is uniformly 
higher and in some of the localities much higher than the propor¬ 
tion of adult instruction, and it follows that, when the presentr 
generation of learners shall become of mature age, the proportion, 
of adult instruction will be found much higher and consequently 
the ameunt of moral instrumentality existing? in society greater 
tljan it now is. Every individual who passes from the class of the 
uninstructed to that of the instructed both lessens the proportion 
.of the former and increases that of the latter—both lessens tho 
number to be instructed and increases the number of those who may 
he employed for the instruction of that lesser number. And the 
probabilities are great that a large numher both of those who 
belong to the instructed class' and of those who pass from^tho 
inferior to'the higher grades of instruction would, with very little, 
encouragement, be induced to engage'in the instruction of others; 
lor in proceeding from one district or from one part of a district to 
‘another, next to the general poverty and ignorance, few facts 
•strike the mind more forcibly than the number of ;those who, wjth 
.’attainments superior to a nicre knowledge of reading and writing, 
arc in search; of employ men t and without any regular means of 
•subsistence. - - 

' Again, fcliird, it is'not only from below, from the uninstructed . 
classos or from those who possess at preseut the inferior grades of 
jnstructiou but from above also, from the classe.s of the learned,- 
that'additionar instruments will be obtained for the estcnsidn 
of popular education. There can be no doubt that, the habits- 
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Crime in eonn^ction with if^/iQrance^l'^:' ‘ ’ ^'' ;^i 


rtul prejudices of the learned make them^ if not Kostlie^fo^^^ 
tainly indifferent, in most instances, to the spread of educationi^^^ff": 
amoB|^ the body of the people, but with gentle and prudent 
-handling those habits and prejudices may be easily modifiecb' 
have met with individuals among the learned who, from 
volent motives, appe«ared anxious to do every thing in their pow^r^^ 
to promote the instruction of their countrymen, and with 
merous individuals w^ho evidently wanted no other motive than^^S , 
their own interest to make them willing agents in the 


undertaking. These individuals were found iu that classTof 
the learned which is engaged in the business of teaching; and'S^ 
those of the -learned who do not teach are in general so poor thatl4|Sli 


l^cau have little doubt most of them would readily <20-operiite"^Si 
in any measures in which their assistance should be 
ndvantegeous to themselves. We have no right to expect 
rneu in the gripe of poverty 'will appreciate the advantages to 
soeJety and to Government which dictate to us the duty of promoiik’^'^-il^ 
8r<"neral education. They must perceive and feel that their t 
own individual interests are promoted, and then their aid will not?J;tC 
.be withheld. 




SECTION XIX. 




The state of Cuimr viewed in connection with the state 
/ IxsTiiucnoN. < 


The state of crime viewed in connection with tiio slate 


instruction is a subject of great interest, but it is one on which alb 


the menus necessary to form a sound judgment have not 


obtained. The records of crime have not been framed with a vic\yj 


to derive from them data to determine the effects of instructioD/,^i 
and what I attempt under ibis head is rather to point to the im};3 
portance of this branch of the inquiry than to found conclusions bal|| 
the facts which I have collected, although at the same tinie it vvill 
be seen that tlio conclusions which those facts suggest and sup- 
port are not unimportant. I have been favoured with permissioJi® 
to examine tlie half-ye.arly returns made to Government in th^ 

Judicial Department relating to crinfe in the localities of whicn-l 
an educational survey has ]:>een made, and from that source I 
subjoin the following abstract statement of crimes ascertained by, 
the Police Officers or otherwise to have been committed with in'fhe|S 
city and district of Wooi'shedabad, and the districts of Beerl>hoombr;^^^:vg 

... . . • ■ , . yfeC 
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T/ie criminal classes and various crimes^ 


Burdwan. South Behar, and : Tirhoot in the six years beginuing 
with 1829 and ending With \ ‘ 
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embracing 


The official returns .-.re maclo twice every yeauj 
■periods from January to June aiid from July to December, aud 
above table is merely an abstract of the returns for the six y.earsj- 


1829-8 k 1 at first intended to include a period, of ten years 



making, .and I therefore limited my attention to the six years^ 
wliich the returns weru complete and nearly uniform. - , 

The relation of crime aud instruction to each other may 
ascertained by classifying all persons convicted of the same 
according to the kind and amount of instruction they have received.^;^” 
The returns of crime would thus exhibit whether the criminals^/-;Sji| 
‘were entirely'destitute of instruction; whether they could barely|||J‘' 
decipher writing- or sign their names; whether they could nieielyi.S 
read ' aud write ; whether they possessed attainments 
mere reading and writing, including, moral as well as intellectua^^^;^ 
instruction ; whether they had received a learned education y ami 
in each'case whether it was a first or a second convictiony and 
what was the age and sex of the convict. It is only such 



this g:rouud 


I imposed on the governing authority in a State 
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give to its subjects any particular kind'or degree of instruction or 
to withhold. it altogether. Such returns are received by the 
Government of France from its judicial officers, aud it is worthy 
of-the consideration of the. British Indian Government whether 
with the above object the returns of crime in this country ‘should 
be made to include the information which I have indicated. : 

In the absence of this detailed information we must look at 
crime and criminals collectively; not at the amount and degree of 
restraining influences imposed by education on the individual, but 
at the number of criminals in Jhe mass and the different kinds of 
crime of which they have been convicted as compared with the 
amount or proportion of instruction previously ascertained to exist 
in society wdihin the same local limits. The preceding abstract 
statement of crimes committed in five different districts during 
a period of six 3 ^ears affords the means of making this comparison 
which is attempted in the'following table :— 


City ftnd District of 
Moorshcd-.ibnd 
District of Boorbhooin 
„ ^ of Rurdwan ... 
„ “ of South Bchar 
, of Tirhoot ... 


Population, 
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52 to 48 

882,804 
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The statement of the population of the four last mentioned 
districts is derived from Mr. Shakespear^s Police Report of 1824<_to 
which I have had an opportunity of j'eferring in the Judicial 
Department, and that of the city and district^ of Moorshedabad is 
the^ result of a census made by Mr. Hatliorn in 1829. The ; pro¬ 
portion of the population above 14 years of age to the population 
J^elo^y that ^ age has been calculated . from the population 
returns contained in Section. XHI. of this Report, and .the 
^tlmate of tliG population above 14 is founded on the proportion 
.'ascertained by actual census to prevail in one entire tliana of 
eacli;district, and nbw assumed to’ prevail in all the thanas of the 
same district for the purpose of obtaining an aj)proximation to. thc 
total adult population. , It was necessary to pbtaiu this, approxi^ 
.matioh; first, because the aggregate number of crimes pan bo, 
correctly compared,, not with the total population of the: district/ 
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nth the population which by reason of age may be 
to be capable of coinrniUirig crime; aiul, second, because the 
proportion of instructioii possessed by the popvilation aboye-l4 
can be cormetiy compared only with the proportion of crime coni^ ^ 
milted by the population of tha same age. The conclusioi^.t(> : V 
which this comparison or rather contrast conducts is most curioiigf' 
and 
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I interesting, and is tho more so to me because it is wholly uh^- ^ 

e.x|KHned. It wdll be soen from the table that, in the district of- 
Purdwan, whero tlii* pronortiou of instruction is highest^ there the'y *" " " 

proportion of crime is lowest ; and in the district of Tirhpbt'I 
where the proportion of instruction is lowest there the pro portion^, 
of crime is higiisst. The intermediate proportions have the 
corre^ipondeuce, la South Behar, where instruction is double iu Ij' 
aiuoiuit of what it is in Tirhoot, crime is only one-half of what 
is in the same district. In Beerbhoom the proportion of instrud- 
tion is a liitle higher than in South Behar^ and the proportion df 
crime a little lower ; and in the cit}^ and district of Moorsbedabad 
where instruction rises still a little higher, there crime falls to^a \? r 
»liil lower proportion. I have .said that this conclusion was uh- 
expected, for although I had no doubt of the general salutary 
eOeci of education, yet I saw little in the native institutions and ^ 
in the systems of native instruction from which to infer that'th.ey'^?^!^^ 
exercised a very decided moral influence on the community, anddi^|_, 
therefore did nv)t anticipate that the state of education would havc,;^^;^ 
any observable or striking relation to the state of crime. It is/-“‘5 
impossible, however, to resist the conclusion from the preceding 
data that the relation is most intimate, and that even the native, 
eystems of instruction, however crude, imperfect, and desultory, 
most materially contribute to diminish the number of offences 
a'-'ainsi’ the laws and to maintain the xpeaco ^and good o/der- 
sucicty. ■ _ - 

if we pass from the consideration of crime in the aggregate to; 
the particular crimes enumerated in the tabic at pp. 215 and 
otlier inferences will be suggested illustrating the relation, 
instruction to crime, although the conchrsions to be drawn are \ . 
very definite in consequence of the form in which the returns hayc 
been made, crimes against the person and crimes against property 
not being in all cases distinguished. Taking, however, the returns• 
iis they staud^xwe find that in Tirboot, where instruction is lopyest, ',‘. 9 
dacoity or gang robbery was almost wholly unknown duinng';,ap’« 
six years iif question, and that it prevailed in an increasing 
in South Behar, Burdwaii, Beerbhoom, and Moorshedabacl 
order in which those districts are now mentioned. Tims, therefore, 
the description of crime ordinarily attended with 
violence to the'person'is apparently neither promoted . by.. 
iioorauce nor checked by education. Highway robbery provailea 
during the period under consideration more in South Behar’than 
iu any of the blher d it is when we* look ut "x,) 

. . ■ ' ^ '■ • •• . '■ 
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records of burglary, cattle-stealing, theft, and affrays that we 
perceive the excess of crime in the less instructed districts of 
Behar as compared with the better instructed districts of Bengal, 
Cases of homicide, assault, and wounding, are also much in excess 
in'the Tirhoot district. Forgery deserves special attention. 'This 
is a description of crime which with much seeming probability has 
been usually supposed to be facilitated and increased by education; 
but we find that, in the three Bengal districts during a period 
of six years, there were only three convictions for forgery, while in 
the two Behar districts during the same period not fewer than 
nineteen occurred. The comparative prevalence of forgery in the 
less instructed, and of gang robbery in the more instructed 
districts shows the necessity of more extended and precise in¬ 
vestigation into the connection between instruction and crime. 

I have not attempted to show the increase or diminution of 
crime from year to year in the different localities, because that 
would have no relation to the state of instruction unless it could 
also be shown that education had advanced or retrograded during 
the same periods and in the same localities for which no data 
at present exist. The future, inquirer into the statistic? of 
education in this country will derive some aid in this branch of 
his investigation from the results recorded in this Report. 


SECTION XX. 


CoNCLtJDINTG ReMAEKS. 


The preceding Sections embrace all the most important 
information I have “collected respecting the state of education, 
omitting many details which might have embarrassed the attention 
of the reader and lessened the distinctness of his impres¬ 
sions. For the same reason I abstain at present from 
entering on the results of a census of castes and occupa¬ 
tions which was included in the census of the population, on 
the state of native medical practice, in the extent to which the 
most remarkable diseases prevail, and on the peculiar institutions 
and practices of the respective, districts—all illustrative of the 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition of the people, but only 
indirectly connected witli the amount and means of general 
instruction. 

The information now placed upon record in this and the 
preceding Report may be summed up in a very few words. By 
means of a census of the population, the amount of domestic and 
adult instruction has been ascertained in the city of Moorshedabad 
and in one thana or police sub-division of the districts of Rajshahi, 
Moorshedabad, Beeerbhoom, Burdwan, South Behar, and ' Tirhoot 
respectively; and by means of educational survey, . the state of 






BurJfcau Fm^ale ^e/toois, 


Besides tkfi atepfi^Hieiitioaed gratuitous superintendence there 
are thi^en paid teachers employed in these four schools; and of 
that number ei^ht teachers are attached to the Japat school alone 
tAvo to the Cutwa school, two to the Burdwau school, and one to Mr 
Weitbreebt's school Six of the teachers are Native ChVistiaps aud 
sevi^n are Hindus. Of the Native Christian teachers four are males 
m:i two female. The following are the castes of the Hindi/ 


... 2 Kshatrja 

... 1 Chbatri 

.... I ( Vaishnava 

e paid by monthly salaries- 


six of irio ieEchers paid by tb? Ladies' Society receive Rupees 5 each 
s 4 eaela 

One toacUcr receives from Mr. Weil Web t 

Two teaclisrs paid by the Bapti&t Society receive Rupees 12-8 each 


The average is Biipeei? 6-12-3 to each teacher. - ; ' 

The average age of all the teachers is 26*7 years. The age of : 
one of‘the female Native Christian teachers is 16, and of the othei\;'S.K(, ,:^. 
T3 years. ' 

The number of girls taught in the four schools is 176. Their -: 
average age, when they entoed school, was 6 5 years ; their average 
age at the time when the schools were visited was 9*1 years ; and 
11)0 avu'agc age at which they intended or were expected to leave* 
school was 14’9 yeirs. - ; 

Of the total number of scholars one is a Musalman girl; 
thirty-nlx arc the daughters of Native Christian parents, or orphans 
rcvscued from starvation and supported by the Missionaries; arid 
one hundred and thirfy-eight are the daughtei*s of Hindu 
Tho Hindus are thus sub-divided according to their castes— 


Wt 

H'-e 

'3% 


Bagdlii 

... 68 

Vaishnava 

... 6 

!Muchi 

... 18 

Tanti 

... 6 

Bauri 

... 17 

Chanda! 

2 

Doni 

... 17 

Kurnu 

1 

Hari 

.... 12 

Baitl 

... 1 




A sum of Rupees 1-8 per month is allowed by the 
Society for refreshments to the children. Three female mes.sengersy*;^! 
are, employed to bring the children to school and to conduct them, 
home. If one messenger brings ten scholars every day for a month;: 
she gets two rupees, -and nore or less in proportion to the number.^ 
It is not necessary that the same scholars should always be brought-;* 
by the satno messenger; the number only is regarded. 


The only ;Ian in the girls^ schools is Bengalp, 

The books read are chiefly religious and the instruction ChriFti.ia.' - -u;.-;//";; 


SouCA Behar Schools, 


They are also taught needle-work. The following is the distribu¬ 
tion of the scholars into four grades of Bengali instruction 

(a) Girls wdio read only ... .... ... 112 

{b) „ who write on the ground . 2 

(c) „ „ on the palradeaf... ’ ... 57 

(f2) „ „ on the piantain-leaf ... 4 

The only other institution in this district to be noticed is an 
infants’ school situated on the Church Mission premises in the 
neighbourhood of Burdwan. The children are about 15 in number 
of both sexes, partly Native Christian children and partly orphans. 
They are under the care of Miss Jones, lately arrived from England, 
and well acc|uainted with the inodes of infant instruction in use 
there. The ear is chiefly taught, and the exercises are pronounced 
in lecitative. 

District of South Behar, 

In this district there is only one institution to be noticed 
under the present section. At Saliebgunge, the chief town of tho 
district, a school in which English, Persian, aud Arabic are taught 
has been established by Raja Mitrajit Singh of Vlhari, and is 
superintended by his son Mirza Bahadur Khan. Two Maulavls 
and one English‘'teacher are employed; and as they discharge their 
respective duties Avithout any connection or communication with 
each other, I have preferred considering them as at the head of 
three separate institutions. The Raja has granted the use of a 
garden-hoxise for the purposes of the school, but one of tho 
■ Maulavis causes his pupils, six in number, to attend him at his own 
clwclling-honso, and the other meets his, five in number, in one of 
the apartments of the garden-house. These two schools have 
already been enumerated amongst the Persian and Arabic schools 
in Section IX. 

S E C T I 0 N X I I . 

Genkiiab Rbmaiucs on tub State op Instruction in tub 

ScnuOIvS MENTIONED IN THE PllECEDING SeCTIOIT. 

It is impossible for mo fully to express the confirmed convic¬ 
tion I have acquired of the utter impracticability of the views of 
those, if there are any such, who think that the English language 
should be the sole or chief medium of conveying knowledge to the 
natives. Lot any one conceiving the desirableness of such a plan 
al'^andon in imagination at least the metropolis of tho province or 
the chief town of the district in which ho may happen to be living, 
and with English society let him abandon for a while his English 
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- Slaie of ignorance in the districts 




{«il instruetioii has been ascertained in the City of Moorshedabad ^ ' 

JB ooe thana or police sub-division of the districts of Rajshahi andV - f 
Mooish^abad in the entire districts of Beerbhoom, Burdvvan *V 
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South Behar, and Tirhoofc, and, with the aid of Mr, Malet " in 
the entire district of Midnapore. , . 

In so extensive a country, inhabited by so numerous a population 
it would ha\"e been impossible, without far more ample means than 
were placed at my command, to extend the inquiry over the whole 
without exception, and to exhaust the subject, so as to leave notbiho* 

unexamined and unknown. The investigatioa therefore, with the 
distinct contemplation of this impossibility, has been conducted oif* 
the principle of learning something with precision and certainty;"* 
of causing the luformatiou thus acquired to ernbrace such an , 
extent of space, such an amount of population , and such a diversity of 
conditions and eircumstances as would afford the grounds of legiti¬ 
mate inference; and consequently of inferring from the known 
the unknown, from what is certain that which is doubtful, '; 
Accordipgly' from the state, of domestic and adult instruction 
ascertained in one large city and in one thana of each district, T ^ . 

infer the same or a similar state of domestic and adult 
ia all the thanas of the same districts. The population of which;f:’J|§^^':,',^* 
an actual census has been taken to afford the basis of sack’ an 
inference is 692,^70, and the additional population to which the'■"' 
inference is made to extend is 7,332,500, together amounting to 
8,121,770. In like manner, from the state of school instructiou^'. *'^ 5 ^j 
ascertained in one large city, in two thanas of two different " 
districts, and in five entire districts, T infer the same or a similar 
state of schooHnstruetion in all the remaining 
Bengal and Behar. The population of which an educatidija%|'gi|| 
survey has been made to afford the basis of such an inference'^j'^;^. 
7,789,152, and the estimated additional population to which 
inference is made to extend is 27,671,250 together amounting to ^ 

There is no reason to suppose that the state'of ; ^ 


35,460,402. ___ -- _ , _ 

domestic and adult instruction differs materially in the thanas 
which that branch of the inquiry was carried on from its state.ih 
those to which it was not extended ; nor is there any re^on to,,;;-;:^ 
suppose that the state of school instruciion diffiers 
the districts in which it was investigated from its state 
which the investigation did not embrace. There is 
district in Bengal and Behar in which the amount and 
of juvenile and adult instruction are so high as in Burdwan or so 
low as in Tirhoot, and we may thus assume without much danger 
of error that wo have ascertained both the highest and the 
existing standard of intruction In those tvyo provinces. 
the state of instruction of nearly eight millions of u 

before the Government with a degree of minuteness wmen, 
if it should fatigue, • may give some, assurance of an fPPf 
accuracy, and exhibiting an amount of ignorance .which doinan,^ 
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the adoption of practical measures for its diminution.^ Virtually, 
the state of instruction of more than thirty-five millions of its 
subjects is before Government, that portion of the Indian popula¬ 
tion which has lived longest under British rule, and which should 
be prepared or preparing to appreciate and enjoy its highest .privi¬ 
leges. I trust that the expense which Government has incurred 
in collecting this information will not be in vain, and that the 
hopes which have grown up in the minds of the people in the 
progress of the inquiry will not be disappointed. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

Consideration ot the means adapted to the improvement and 

EXTENSION OP PuBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL AND BbHAR. 

The instructions which I have received from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction stated that the inquiry which I 
have now completed was instituted with a view to ulterior 
measures and I was expressly directed to report on the pos¬ 
sibility and means of raising the character and enlarging the 
usefulness of any single institution or of a whole class.^ In 
conformity with these views and instructions, in the , Second 
Report, besides reporting on the state of education in the Nattore 
thana of the Rajshahi district, I brought to the special notice of 
the Committee the condition of the English school at Rampoor 
Baulcah in the Bauleah thana, and of the Mahomedan College at 
Kusbeh Bagha in the Bilmarlya thana; but I abstained from 
recommending any plans or measures for the improvement. of 
wliole classes of institutions until I should possess greater leisure 
and opportunities of more extended observation and experience. I 
however expressed the opinion that, as far as my information then 
enabled me to judge, existing native institutions from the highest 
to the lowest, of all hinds and dosses, were the fittest means to 
he employed for raising and improving the character, of the 
people-’^that to employ those institutions for such a purpose would 
he the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most economi-> 
cal, and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind tvhich U needs on the subject of education, and for 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their oton 
hnprovetnent, without which all other means must be unavailing» 
^Subsequent consideration has confirmed me in this vieW; and, 
after noticing other plans which have been suggested or adopted, 
I sliall proceed to illustrate it in detail and to explain the means 
that may be employed in order to carry it into effect. 

SECTION^ 

Preliminary Considerations. 

The object of tbis Section is to notice the most feasible of 
those plans for the promotion of general education which appear to 
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me on consideration to be unsuited to the circumstanced of :tlib' 4 .. 
country and to the character of the people. . ' f 

The first step to a sound judgment on the whole of this subject^ 
is to consider wliat features should characterize a plan likely^ to 
attended with success. It will probably be admitted that ahy^l 
scheme for the promotion of public instruction should be simple 
Us dctaiU and thereby easy of execution ; and thereby^f; ,' 

capable of extensive or general application ; not alarvtinp 
prejudices oi the people but calculated on the contrary to create'' 
and elicit good feelings towards their rulers ; not tending id^T::: 
supersede or repress self-exertion^ but rather to stimulate, and' ^ 
encourage it, and at the same time Government the lead 

the adoption and direction of measures for the future moulding 
and development of the native character, native society,' and native 
institutions, ^ 

The simplest form in wliich Government influence could 
employed for this object is that of mere recommendation, • and 
• conversing with natives on the means of infusing fresh Vigour^^* 
into their institutions of education, they have sometimes expressedV;;|^ 
the opinion that a mere intimation of the pleasure of Government v 
and of the satisfaction with which it regards such efforts, would be - 
sufficient to cause schools to spring up and revive in all dir^tious. ’; 

This opinion was most probably meant in a sense very different . 
from that conveyed by the terms in which it was expressed/. The 
object of Government in adopting such a coarse would be to ayoid/v 
interfering or dictating in a matter like education which may,^ 
be deemed to belong to domestic and social regulatiop ; but.-the' 
adoption of such a com'se would be, and wotdd be understood to be," 
the very interference and dictation which it is sought to avoid. The; 
people in creueral are unable to appreciate such a procedure on the^ 
part of G over ament. They would neither understand the language 
employed nor the motives that dictate it. They would either , 
suppose that there is some secret intention to entrap them 
disobedience, or giving full credence to the assurance ^ that no- 
authority is'to be employed to enforce the recommendation, ; i|^ 
would be neglected. In either case Government and the. peopI(|;- 
would be placed in a false relative position. _ . 

The people of this country in their present condition:, cannoU.; 
understand any other language than that proceedings^ 

from Government. They do not perceive Possibility pi tUe^ 

standing in any other j-elation to then rulers than lo ^ 

requires obedience. I had frequent illustrations of this 
experience during the progress of my inquiries. Before 
. the mere annoimcement of my expected ^arrival ^was 
insDire awe into the minds of the inhabitants of a vilkge,. a 5 ; ™ 

sLmpIc.reqnesfc that they would give roe such and such 

respecting their village ivas not regarded as a request v V'fl 


Govenmeiil action alsolutel^ necessarp. 


they might orlmight not comply according to their own sense of 
importance of the object, but usually as an order which it would 
be folly and madness to thwart or resist. They admitted the im¬ 
portance and utility of the object when it was explained to them, 
but'it was not because of its importance and utility that they gave 
the information required, but because submission to authority ds the 
confirmed habit of the people. Appearing among them instructed 
and authorized by Government to inquire into the state of native 
education they could regard me in no other light than as one whom 
it would be illegal to disobey. In such circumstances all that 
could be done was to make my request and direct my agents to 
seek for information after a full explanation afforded in the least 
offensive manner in order that the people might do heartily what 
they would otherwise have for the most part done coldly and 
slavishly. The unauthoritative modes of address thus adopted led 
on several occasions to an inquiry in return from them whethei* I was 
acting only on my private authority or was really empowered by 
Government to conduct such an investigation. I of course assured 
them that I was fully authorized as the perwanahs addressed by the 
Magistrate to his Darogahs and others showed, but that I had been 
expressly directed, in deference to their feelings and to avoid the 
possibility of offence, to collect only such information as they 
themselves might, after proper explanations, voluntarily furnish. 
The adoption of such a style of address by a Government func- 
tionarjr was apparently new to them, and scarcely intelligible. 


The truth appears to be that they are so completely bowed 
down by ages of foregin rule that they have lost not only the 
capacity and the desire, but the very idea, of self-government m 
matters regarding which the authority of the state is directly or 
indirectly interposed. They have no conoeptioii of government as 
the mere organ of law and its sanctions. They view it simply as 
an instrument of power whose behests are absolute, indisputable, 
and wholly independent of the voluntary co-operation of the 
individual, members of the community. Wc have thus a Govern¬ 
ment which desires to rule by law, and a people that wills to be 
ruled by power. Mere power unsupported by the moral co-operatiou 
of the community is weaker than law would be with that co-operation 
"but to call the latter forth must be one of the objects and efiects of 
education by embodying with native public opinion the conviction 
that the interest of the state and its subjects are the same. It 
follows that, in devising means to produce that conviction, wo must 
not assume that it already exists, and that the people will, at the 
mere recommendation of government, understood as such, adopt 
measures even for their own advantage, or that they will under- 
st?and a recommendiition froga such a source in any other w'ay than 
ii9 a command. 
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The chief exception to the general subraissivenes? to 
petoon or thing bearing the form or semblance of public authoritv'P^*; 
regards the subject of which they do not dWer tE 

slightest disposition to recognize the right of Goverament-to 
9^ the contrary, joined to an exemplary tolerance of 
difterences in creed and practice, there is a jealousy of ^anv" ^ 
appe^nce of such authoritative interference. I had frequent 
occasions to remove from the minds of the learned and relimous' 
classes the fears they entertained on this point; and I have reason ’• " 
to believe that the occasional instances of opposition or distrust . ’ 
that occurred to me in which no opportunity of explanation was 
afforded originated from the same cause, ^ 

The next form in which Government influence may be 
conceived to be employed for the promotion of education is by ? 
making it compulsory, pd enacting that every village should have 
a school. I hope the time will come when every village shall have 
a school, but the period has not yet arrived when this obligation ’ 
can be enforced. Such a law, direct and intelligible, would be 
^preferable to a mere recommendation which might be understood 
in a double sense, but it would be premature. It wduld - ; - 

ordering the people to do what they are too poor and too ignorant 
ib do willingly or well, if at all. It would be neither to follow 
nor to lead but to run counter to native public opinion. Those 
who in respect of caste or wealth constitute the higher classes' do . 
not need any such coercive means to induce them to instruct their • 
children. Those -who in respect of caste may be called the middle 
classes arc convinced of the advantages of education, but they are * 
in general poor and many of them would feel such a measure to be 
severe and oppressive. The lower classes consisting both of Hindus.;^ 
and Musalmans and of numerous sub-divisions and varieties. 
of caste^ and occupation greatly exceed the others in numberp^' 
and they are for the most part by general. consent consigned 
ignorance. la many villages they are' the sole, in others 
most numerous inhabitants, and such a compulsory law , as/I 
have supposed would be received with universal astonisliment and 
dismay—with dismay by themselves and with astoinshment if 
derision by the superior classes. A national system of educatioii:S^|L 
will necessarily have chiefly in view the most numerous classes 
the population,' but-in their present state of moral and 
preparation we can approach them only by slow ^ 
imperceptible steps. We can effectually raise iliem only by jud!ng||||, 
their voluntary efforts to rise; and at present the 
against their instruction is nearly as strong and as 
ill their own minds as in the minds of others. In. tbe, pre-^j.N^ 
ceding pages I have shown that it has begun to 
ill Bengal and. Behar; and in the records of the 
Committee of Public Instruction I find_ an . apt, illustratiq!^^| '’ 
both of the.;‘existence of the prejudice in . the North- 
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Provinces and of the fact that there also it has begun to lose 
ground. Mr. S. M. Boulderson, in an account of the schools 
in the Bareilly Coliectorship, dated 29th January 1827, which he 
commanicated to the Committee, makes the following state- 
menb;—A strange instance of narrow-mindedness occurs in the 
report of the Huzzoor Tehsil Paisbkar from whom the above detail 
is taken. He observes (and the Canoongoes have also signed the 
paper) that, under the former Governments, none but ^Ashraf,^ viz., 
Bralimans, Rajpoots Bukkals, Kaits, and Khutrees among the 
Hindus; and Sheikhs, Syeds, Moghuls, and. Pathans of the 
Mahomedans, were permitted to study the sciences or even ^ to 
learn the Persian language ; but that now all sects are learning 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. They, therefore, suggest the aboli- 
tion of some schools where the children (of) Abus, GuddeeS, &c., 
are instructed/^ The strength and prevalence of the prejudice 
which could dictate such a suggestion will be understood when it 
is home in mind that the native oflicers from whom it-proceeded 
had been employed by Mr. Boulderson to collect information 
respecting the state of the schools in his district with the, no 
doubt,, avowed purpose of encouraging education. The feeling 
however against the instruction of the lower classes, although 
general, is not universal; and the above statements shows that, 
although strong, it is not overpowering. In any^ plan, therefore, 
that may he adopted what should be kept in view is to recognize 
no principle of exclusion, to keep the door open^ by which all 
classes may enter, and to abstain from enforcing what their 
poverty makes them unable and their prejudices unwilling general¬ 
ly to perform, 

■Without employing recommendations or enactments that would 
be either futile or vexatious, another mode of applying the Public 
resources for the advancement of education might be by the 
establishment of new schools under the superintendence of paid 
agents of Government, who should introduce improve systems of 
instruction as models for the imitation and guidance of the general 
body of native teachers. It was with this view that the Chin- 
surah schools were patronized and the Ajmere schools establish¬ 
ed by Government, and it is on the same general plan, although 
with ulterior views to conversion, that most Missionary Schools 
oUre also conducted. This plan contains a sound and^ valuable 
principle inasmuch as it contemplates the practicability und 
impjortance of influencing the native community generally by 
improving native teachers and native systems of iitstruction; hut 
the mode in which this principle is applied is liable to objection on 
various grounds. 


The first ground of objection is that it has the direct effect, 
of producing hostility amongst the class of native teachers, the 
very men through whom it is hoped to give extension to the 
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improved system of instruction adopted. Every such Govern 
ment or Missionary school, when established, displaces one 
or more native schools of the same class and thro^rs out 
of employment one or more native teachers. If it has not 
this immediate effect, their fears at least are excited, and 
ill-will is equally produced. It is too much to expect that 
those from whom we take, or threaten to take, their means 
of livelihood should co-operate with us or look with a 
favourable eye on the improvements we wish to introduce. Ifc 
appears from the records of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, frora w^bich I derived the statements on this 
subject, that this vras to some extent the effect produced 
by the Government Chinsurah schools; and in my recent 
journeys I have witnessed the dissensions that have arisen 
in villajires by the rivalry of Bengali schools in which 

gratuitous instruction was given by paid agents of benevolent ' 
Christian societies with Bengali schools of native origin from 
which the teachers obtained their subsistence in forms of fees and 
perquisites. Instruction rightly communicated should produce 
peace and good-will; and we may be sure there is something 
wrong when the effect of employing means to extend education is 
perceived to be hate and contention leading even to breaches of 
the public peace. 

Another point of view in which the plan may be deemed 
objectionable is tliat. to whatever extent it may succeed, it will 
practically take the management of education out of the hands 
of the people and place it in tlie hands of the Government super¬ 
intendents. On such a plan school-houses are built, teachers 
appointed and paid, books and stationery supplied, instructions and 
superintendence given, all at the expense of Government; and 
without any demand upon parents for exertion, or sacrifice or any 
room being left for their' interference or control, their children ; 
have merely to attend and receive gratuitous instruction. It does 
not appear that this is the way to produce a healthy state of 
feeling on the subject of education in the native community. If 
Government does every tlung for the people, the people will not 
very soon learn to Jo much for themselves. They will remaia 
much longer in a state of pupillage, than if they were^ encouraged 
to put forth their own energies. Such a course is the more 
objectionable because it is the substitution of a bad for a good 
habit/ almost all the common or vernacular education received 
throughout the country being at present paid for. Government 
should do nothing to supersede the exertions of the people lor 
their own benefit, but should rather endeavour to suipply what is 
deficient in the native systems, to improve what is imperfect, 
and to extend to all what is at present confined ^ 

Again, a general scheme of new schools under public contio 
and direction \ould entail on Government t£ll the details o 
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management, expenditure,. instruction, discipline, correspondence, 
&c.; and this superintendence would either be adequate or inade¬ 
quate to the purpose. If inadequate, the schools would be 
inefficient and would serve other ends than those of public instruc¬ 
tion. If adequate, the expense alone would be a valid objection to 
the plan. The previous table exhibits the total number of children 
between 14 and five years of age in five thauas of five different 
districts, and the average number of such children in eachthaua 
is 13,307. The highest average number of scholars taught by 
each teacher, is not quite 25. Suppose each teacher was required 
previously to teach double that number, not less than 266 
teachers will be required to instruct the children of the 
teachable age in one thana. Five rupees per month must be con¬ 
sidered the very lowest rate of allowance fgr which, under an im¬ 
proved system, the services of a native teacher may be engaged; and 
this very low rate would require an expenditure of 1,330 rupees 
per month, or 15,960 rupees per annum for the teachers of one 
thana. Besides teachers, school-houses must be built and kept in 
repair, and books and stationery provided. At least one superin¬ 
tendent or inspector would also be required for such a number of 
schools, teachers, and scholars; and this apparatus and expenditure 
would, after all, furnish only the humblest grades of instruction to 
the teochable population of one thana. Tlie number of thanas in 
a district varies from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen, and 
sometimes extends even to a larger number; and tlie number of 
districts in the Bengal Presidency alone amounts to about sixty- 
six, with a constant tendency to increase byjsub-division. On the 
plan proposed all the expenses of all thes^l teachers, schools, and 
superintendents in every thana of every dultrict must be defrayed 
by Government. AYheii the subject of national education shall 
receive the serious consideration of Government, I do not antici¬ 
pate that its appropriations will be made with a niggard hand, but 
the plan now considered involves an expenditure too large, and 
promises benefits too inconsiderable and too much qualified by 
attendant evils, to permit its adoption. 

Instead of beginning with schools for the lower grades of 
native society, a system of Government institutions may be 
advocated that shall provide, in the first place, for the higher classes 
on the principle that the tendency of knowledge is to descend, not 
to ascend; and that, with this view, we should at present seek to 
establish a school at the head-station of every zillah, dfterwards 
pergunnah schools, and last of all village schools, gradually acquir¬ 
ing in the process more numerous and better'<|ualitied instruments 
for the diffusion of education. The primary objection to this plan 
is that it overlooks entire systems of native educational institu¬ 
tions, Hindu and Mohammadan, which existed long before our 
rule, and which continue to exist under our rule, independent of us 
and of our projects, forming and moulding the native character 
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guccesfive greDerations. In tbe face of this palpable faetj, tb<y 
plan assumes that the country is to he indebted to us for sdiools 
teachers, books—every thing necessary to its moral and intellecttia}, ' "r: 
improvement, and that in the prosecution of our views we are to ^ ' 

reject all the aids wliicli the ancient institutions of the country and * 'V V 
the actual attainments of the people afford towards their advance- 'iC 
ment, IVe have to deal in this country "principally with Hindus > 
and Moliammadans, the former one of the earliest civilized nations t; ^ 
of the earth, the latter in some of the brightest periods of their ‘- v 
history distinguished promoters of science; and both, even in their 
present retrograde stages of civilization, still preserving a profound 
love and veneration for learning nourished by those very institu- 
iions of wbieh I have spoken, and which it would be equally 
improvident on our part and offensive to them to neglect. 

Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knowledge is to 
descend, not to ascend, requires ns to have first zillab, next 
pcrgunnab, and then village, schools, it follows that we ought not 
to have even zillah schools till we have provincial colleges, nor 
the latter till we have national univemties, npr these till we have . 
a cosmapiolitan one. But this is an application of the niaxim 
foreign to its spirit. Improvement begins with the individual ' 
and extends to the mass, and the individuals who give the stimu- 
1 us to the mass are doubtless generally found in the upper, that 
is, the thinking, class of society which, especially in this country, ;; 
is not composed exclusively, nor even principally, of those who are 
the highest in rank, or who possess the greatest wealth. The 
truth of the maxim does not require that tlie measures adopted " 

should tiave reference first to large and then to small localities 
in progressive descent. On the oontrar}^, the efficiency 
successive higher grade of institution cannot be secured except 
by drawing instructed pupils from the next low'er grade which,^ 
consequently by the necessity of tlie case, demands prior attention: 
Children should not go to college to learn the alphabet. To make 
the superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should be broad^^l 
and deep; and, thus building from the foundation, all • 

institutions arid every grade of instruction may be combined with^ 
harmouious and salutary effect. 
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Plan PBOPOSED and its application to the improtement 

EXTENSION OP VeKNACDLAR InSTKUCTION. . ' 


EXTENSION OP VeKNACDLAR INSTRUCTION. 

The objections that apply to the plans brought unte 
in the preceding Section should at least make me _ditbdent. i. 

proposing any other for adoption. The considerations I ,have. 

su***nested show that the subject has been ,viewed m 
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aspects, and in what follows I shall endeavour impartially to point 
out the difficulties, as well as the advantages, of the measure which, 
on the whole, I venture to recommend. 

'I'lie leading idea, that of employing existing native institu¬ 
tions as the instruments of national education, hasL been already, 
suggested; and if their adaptation to this purpose had not been so 
much overlooked, it would have seemed surprising that they were 
not the very first means adopted for its promotion. Their impor¬ 
ts nee, however, has been recognized, at least in words, by some of 
those who have been most distinguished for their intimate practi¬ 
cal acquaintance with the details of Indian administration. Of 
these, I may cite here, on account of the comprehensive although 
cursory view it presents of the subject, t];ie opinion expressed 
by Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell in his report of September 22nd 
1809, on the general state of the Police of Bengal, contained in 
Appendix No. 12 to the Fifth Report on East India affairs. At 
the close of his report Mr. Dowdeswell sa 3 ^s—I have now 
stated all the measures which suggest themselves to my mind 
for the improvement of tlie Police, without entering into minute 
details, or deviating into a course which might be thought foreign 
to the subject. I am satisfied that if those measures be adopted 
they will be attended with considerable benefit in the suppression 
of the crimes most injurious to the peace and liappiaess of society,— 
an opinion whicli I express with the greatest confidence, as it is 
founded on practical experience of the system now recommended 
so far as the existing regulations would permit. I ana, at the same 
’ time, sensible tliat a great deal more must be done in order to 
eradicate the seeds of those crimes,—the real source of the evil 
lies in the corrupt morals of the people. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the best laws can only have a partial operation, ff we 
would apply a lasting remccli/ to the evilj we must adopt means of 
insivK^ciion for the different classes of the conmnnity^hj which they 
may be restrained, not only from the commission of public 
crimes, but also from acts of immorality by a dread of the 
punishments denounced both in this world and in a future state 
by their respectivo religious opinions. The task would not, perhaps, 
be so difficult as it may at first sight appear, to be. Borne remains 
of the old systern of Hindu discipline still ewist. The institutions 
Mf Mohanmadanism of that description, are still better known. Both 
might he revived and. gradually moulded uito a regular system 
of instruction for hoik those great classes of the community •, 
but I pretend not to have formed any digested plan of that nature, 
and at all events it would be foreign, as above noticed, to the im¬ 
mediate object of my present report.^t It does not appear what, 
institutions Mr. Dowd('sweIl meant to describe, and confessedly his 
views were general and not very defined, A closer attention will 
show that Hinduism and Mohammadauism have certain ins.titutious 
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or 'Without reason, beea abandoned. It was, I believe, under Lord 
government that the Ajmere native schools were establish- 
ed and the Chinsurah native schools patronized by Government* 
but both have proved signal failures, and Government support has 
been withdrawn from them 5 the grand mistake being that new" 
schools were formed subject to all the objections that have been • 
described in another place, instead of the old schools and school-' 
masters of the country that enjoyed, and still enjoy, the confidence 
of the people, being employed as the instruments of the desired • 
iuiprovements. The only other attempt known to me on this side 
of India to improve the system of vernacular instruction on a 
considerable scale unconnected with religion was that made by the 
Calcutta School Societj”, which received the special approbation of 
the Court of Directors. In 1825, in confirming the grant of 500 
rupees per month which had been made to this Society by the 
Local Government, the Court made the following remarks:—‘‘‘The 
Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving-elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. 
This last object toe deem worthy of great ericouragemeni^ since it is: 
upon the ckaracter of the Indigenous schools that the education of the 
great mass of the population must ultimately depend. By training ; 
up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the eventual 
extonsion of improved education to a portion of the natives of 
India far exceeding that which any elementary instruction that / 
could be immediately bestowed would have any chance of reach- 
ing.^^ Tbe plan of the Calcutta School Society so highly approv-: 
ed was that of stimulating teachers and scholars by public exa'mi- 1 
nations and rewards, and although it was very limited in its y 
application, and very imperfect in its details, the effects upon the. ' ‘ 
state of vernacular instruction in Calcutta were for a time highly 
beneficial. Yet the plan has been relinquished, the Society has . 
ceased to exist, and the donation of Government, confirmed by the 
Court of Directors on the grounds above stated continues to be ‘ 






drawn by the nominal secretary and is now applied to the support . 
of an English school aud to the gratuitous education of thirty 
students of the Hindu College. It is evident, therefore, tha^ in' ‘ 
proposing to lay the foundations of national education by im- j , 
proving and extending the system of vernacular instimction;'-’^ 
and to imx)rove aud extend that system, not by forming new and 
independent schools, but by employing the agency of the long-.: 
establislied institutions of the country,-I am proposing nothing : 
new. It is necessary only that we should retrace our steps, and, 
taught by past experience, start again from the position we occu- 
pieef twenty years ago. In 1815 Lord Moira saw the necessity,;-^ 
either by superintendence or by contribution, of improving 
diffusing the existing tuition afforded by village school-movers 
aud in 1825 the Court of Directors, by deeds as well as by words; 
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pronounced that upon the character of the indigenous schools the 
education of the great naass of the population must ultimately 
depend. These sentiments and opinions are worthy of the highest 
authorities in the government of a great empire, and they are 
confirmed by the whole history of civilization. It is deeply to be 
regretted that they have hitherto produced no fruit iu this country; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the time has now arrived to 
give them a practical, a systematic, and a general application. 

Assuming the importance of vernacular instmetion as the 
very foundation-stone of a sound and salutary system of national 
education, and assuming also that the old and established village 
.schools and school-masters, if they can be fendered available and 
qualified, present the most appropriate instruments for gaining a 
ready access to the people -and a trustful acceptance of the im¬ 
provements which we are desirous of introducing and diffusing, it 
remains for me to show with what preliminary arrangements, in 
what manner, and to what extent, I would propose to employ their 
agency. 

The first step to be taken is the selection of one or more 
districts in which Government shall authorize the plan to be tried. 
It is desirable that the experiment should be made simultaneously 
- in several districts, for the purpose of comparing the results ob¬ 
tained under different circumstances. The attempt may succeed in 
one district and fail in another, tbe failure arising from local and 
temporary, and the success from permanent and general, causes ; 
aud if the experiment was made only in one district, it might be 
one in which local and temporary causes are in operation leading 
to failure, and thus undeserved discredit might be entailed upon 
the whole scheme. The number of districts usually included in a 
division subject to a Commissioner of Bevenue and Circuit would 
probably afford a just criterion. 

Having fixed upon the districts in which a trial is to be given 
to the plau, the next step will be to institute an educatmial 
survey of each district, or a survey of all the institutions of 
education actually found in it to determine the amount of juvenile 
instruction, and a census of the population of each district, to 
determine the amount of domestic and adult instruction. With a 
view to the completeness of the results, I would recommend that 
’the census of the population should not be limited to one tbana in 
each district, but should be co-extensive with the ^ survey of the 
schools. This would undoubtedly entail much additional trouble 
and some additional expense, but it is by such means that the 
interests of humanity, the interests of a future as well as of tbe 
present ago, are promoted. I have shown in the preceding chapter 
how such investigations have been, and may be, conducted econo- 
, micaliy, and, I hope and believe, efficiently and inoffensively ; aud 
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means of throwmg a strong light upon the moral and ^ - 

^llectual condition of native society, I trust'they will be contiaued 
^ with every attempt to extend vernacular instructiL. If . . - ^ 
the sug|estions offered, or to be oflered, in this report possess aur ^ 
value, it 19 derived, from, these inquiries conducted under the 
authority of Government, without which a whole lifers residence iu^ 

India would not have given me the inwrought conviction I now’ 
possess ot the miparalled degradation of the native population and 
the large and unemployed resources existing in the country appli¬ 
cable to the improvement of their Condition and character ; iti 
is only by the unwearied prosecution of such inquiries, and by tlic 
detailed publication of their results, that this conviction cmi bet 
wrought out of the miods of the actual observers into the rriinds 
of the community at large, and especially into the minds of these s 
members of the community who^vield the powers and direct the i 
measures of Government. I long entertained an opinion of the 
importance of simh inquiries before I had undertaken^ or had any 
prospect of undertaking, such a duty in person. In 1829 or 18S0, 
at the requestor Lord William Bentinck, I sent him a Memoran^i 
durn on the subject of edueatiop, in which I pointed out 
educational survey of the country as an indispensable preliminary iC. 
to every other measure, and four years afterwards the adoption of v 

the suggestion showed that the utility of such a course was ap-J" 
prcciated by his Lordship^s Government. Experience has confirmed \ % 

the opinion 1 then expressed, and in perusing the Bevenue and ‘ p 

Judicial Selections daring the past year, I have discovered with , L ‘ I'M 
ploiisure that the advantage of inquiries into the actual sUte 
native education is still further supported by the high authority of 
that truly great and good man Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of Madras, and by that of the Court of Directors.. 
imporfance of this branch of the subject and the weight due to 
these authorities induce me to embody their views in full in this 
report from the Selections, Vol 
* tabular form in which Sir Thou 

to be collected :— ^ 

EktracT'Fort St, 




ne to embody their views in full in this, , 

?, Vol. III., page 58B, omitting only the. 
Thomas Munro directed the information"; V 


Geoiigtj Revenue Consultations, 

. Bated, the ^nd July 

The President records the following Minute ;*— 

Minute by Sir TiioiiAs Munro. 

Much has been written, both in England and. 
country, about the ignorance of the people of India and the 
of disseminating knowledge among them; but the i ^ 

this subject are the mere conjectures of individuals, unsu 


by any authentic dociinients, and differing so widely from 
other as to be entitled to very little attention, 
country, and the uatnre of its own munici; 
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certainly rendered it practicable to collect materials from which a 
judgment might be formed of the state of the mental cultivation of 
the people. We have made geographical and agricultural surveys 
of our provinces ; we have investigated their resources, and en- 
deavoured to ascertain their population ; but little or nothing has 
been done to learn the state of education. We have no record to 
show the actual state of education throughout the country. 
Partial inquiries have been made by individuals, but those have 
taken place at distant periods and on a small scale, and no in¬ 
ference can be drawn from them with regard to the country in 
general. There may be some difficulty in obtaining such a record 
as we want. Some districts will not, but others probably will, 
furnish it; and if we get it only from two or three it will answer, 
in some degree, for all the rest. It cannot be expected to he very 
’ accurate, but it will at least enable us to form an estimate of the 
state of instruction among the people. The only record which 
can furnish the infonnation required is a list of the schools in 
which reading and writing are taught in each district, showing 
the number of scholars in each and the caste to which they 
belong. The Collectors should be directed to prepare this docu¬ 
ment according to the form which accompanies this paper. They 
slioulJ be desired to state the names of the books generally read 
at the schools ; the time which scholars usually continue at such 
schools; the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars ; and 
whether any of the schools are endowed by the public, and, if so, 
the nature and amount of the fund. Where there arc colleges or 
other institutions for teaching theology, law, astronomy, &c., an 
account should he given of them. These sciences arc usually 
taught privately, without fee or reward, by individuals, to a few 
scholars or disciples ; but tlierc arc also some instances in which ‘ 
the native governments hav^e granted allowances in money and 
laud for the maintenance of the teachers. 

In some districts reading and writing are confined almost 
entirely to Brahmans and the mercantile class. In some they extend 
to other classes, and are pretty general among ilie potails of 
villages and principal ryots. To the women of Brahmans and of 
Hindus ill general they arc unknown, because the knowledge of 
them is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming the modesty of the 
sex and fit only for public dancers ; but among the women of the 
.Rajbundali and some other tribes of Hindus, who seem to have no 
prejudice of this kind, they are generally taught. The proliibitiou 
against women learning to read is probably, from various causes, 
much less attended to in some districts than la others, and^ it is 
possible that in every district a few females may be found in the 
reading schools. A column has becu entered for them iii the form 
proposed to be sent to the collector. The mixed and impure 
castes ^seldom learn to read; but as a fe.wof them do, columns are 
left for them in the*form. . 
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to be cavefnlly avoided, and the 
their schools iu their own way 
facilitate the operations of these 

that may have been diverted from them, and perhaps~»^antrnff 
additional ones where it may appear advisable; but on thu “■ 
point we shall be better able to judge, when we receive the in- 
formation now proposed to be called for. . 

27ie June IS22. 


THOMAS MUNRO > 

Extkact, Revenue Letter^ to Fort St. George, .r 
Dated the VZtJi 1825, 

We think great credit is dae to Sir Thomas Munro for 
having originated the idea of this inquiry. We shall be better 
able when we have seen specimens of the report to judge whether ‘ 
the prescribed inquiry is sufficient to bring forth all the useful < 
formation capable of being obtained. The proportion in which the,;>j;;;t^^ 
great body of the people obtain the knowledge of reading anil 
writing, the degree to which the means of obtaining them are placed 
within their reach, the extent to which the branches of knowledge' 
esteemed of a higher kind are objects of pursuit and the means of 
instruction in them are afforded, are the most important points, and 
'"these appear to he fully embraced. The most defective part of the 
information which will thus be elicited is likely to be that which 
relatei^ to the quality of the instruction which the existing 
education affords ; but of this w'e shall be able to form a _ 

correct opinion when we see what the reports contain. It wa3'#?*|*y|^ 
proper to caution the collectors against exciting any fears in tho^';y|, 
people that their freedom of choice in matters of education would be 
interfered with, but it would be equally wrong to do any thing'to [y"”' 
fortify them iu the absurd opinion that their own rude institutions!?, 
of education are so perfect as not to admit of improvement.*'^ ' 

The four volumes of Revenue and Judicial Selections which 
have seen, and which are I believe all that have been published, ddy ^ 
not contain any reference to the reports made in conformity 
Sir Thomas Munro's instructions. The utility of the s tat is ^ 

inquiries recommended by that sagacious and experienced statesr^?^^ 
man, and so explicitly approved by the Honorable Court with 
distinct view to the improvement to be introduced into 
existing rude institutions of education, is still further iacre<asei‘. 
when, they are regarded as introductory and auxiliary to a ^ 

system of popular instruction. The information thus collected,^:. . 
liitdily valuable in itself and for its owji sake, for the 
adbrds and the inferences to which it leads respecting, the 
structure and condition of native society ; but the detaiis^rt . 
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supplies respecting the number and residence, the character, 
qualifications, and emoluments of the teachers, and the number, 
the payments, and the attainments of the scholars will come into 
constant requisition in the practical conduct of a system of popular 
instruction. Nor will the benefit to he derived stop here, for 
it is only-by previously ascertaining the nature and amount of 
juvenile and adult instruction in a district or in a division that we 
can obtain a standard of-comparison with the future coniition 
of education in the same district or division after the expeflmenfc 
of a national system shall have been fully and fairly made. 

A further measure indispensable to the working of the plan is 

preparation 0 ^ a small series of useful school-boohe i\\ the lan¬ 
guage of the districts in which it is to be carried into effect. The en¬ 
tire subject of school-books in the native languages involves so many 
principles and details, both moral and literary, that to do justice 
to it would require a separate and full report. Adi that I shall 
attempt in this place is to indicate a few of the leading ideas 
connected with ic that bear most directly upon my immediate 
object. 

For the purposes of vernacular instruction in Bengal, school¬ 
books should be prepared in the Bengali language, and for the 
same purposes in Behar in the Hindi language. Tiie.se two 
lano-Uvi<^es will bring the instruction within the reach of the whole 
Hindu*^population of those two provinces and also of the rural 
Musalman population. Hindi school-books will be occasionally 
required in Bengal, Bengali books never in Behar ; and for a 
majority of the IVlusalman population in some of the principal 
cities and towns of both provinces, such as Calcutta, Moorsheda- 
bad, and Dacca, Patna, Behar, and Gya, school-books in Urdu or 
Hindiisthani will probably be the most appropriate. For the 
purpose of giving a trial to a system of vernacular instr^uction in 
the few districts of a commissioner's division Bengali schoohbooks 
only will be required, and a translation of them into English 
should be simiilfcaueously printed and published in order that the. 
members of the Government and the European community 
generally may know the nature and amount of the instruction 
proposed to be communicated. 

The question what shall. constitute' the subject-matter of 
^school-books under a national system of instruction is one on 
which a great diversity of opinion may be expected to prevail ; 
and unless large and catholic views preside over their preparation, 
evil instead of good may be expected to result from the attempt, 

I deem it proper to introduce and fortify my opinions on this 
subject by those of others whoso sentimeuts'and reasonings, are 
more likely to obtain general assent, - 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 2nd October 1815, from which 
I have already had occasion to quote, continuing to speak of the 
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“ It IS not my intention to recommend anv interference 
whatever lu the natn^ schools.- Every thing of this kind omrU 
to be carefnily avoided, and the people should be left to mana4 
their schools in their own way. All that we ought to do is to 
facilitate the operations of these schools,' by restorino- any funds 
that may have been diverted from them, and perhaps granting 
additional ones where it may appear advisable; but on this 
point we shall be better able to judge, when we receive the in- 
formation now proposed to be called for. 

2Vie -Zbll June lSd2, THOMAS MUNRO.” 
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EXTHA.CT, ReVEN-UE LeTTER, TO FoRT St. GeoRGE, 

Dated the \^ih May 1825, 

We tbink great credit is due to Sir Thomas Munro for • 
having originated the idea of this inquiry. We shall be better 
able when \Ye have seen specimens of the report to judge whether 
the prescribed inquiiy is sufficient to bring forth all the useful in¬ 
formation capable of being obtained. The proportion in which the 
great body of the people obtain the knowledge of reading and 
writing, the degree to which the means of obtaining them are placed 
within their reach, the extcint to which the branches of knowledge 
esteemed of a higher kind are objects of pursuit and the means of 
insM ruction in them are afforded, are the most important points^ and 
these appear to be fully embraced. The most defective part of the 
intonnaiion which will tlius be elicited is likely to be that which 
relates to the quality of the instruction which the existing 
education nffords ; but of this we shall be able to form a more 
con’cct opinivm when wc sec what the reports contain. It was 
proper to caution tlio collectors against exciting any fears in the 
people that their freedom of choice in matters of education would be 
interfered with, but it would be equally wrong to do any thing'to 
fortify them in the absurd opinion that their own r]|frle institutions 
of education are so perfect as not to admit of improvement. 
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The four volumes of Revenue and Judicial Selections which I 
have seen, and which arc I believe all that have been published, do 
Tiot contain any reference to the reports made in conformity with 
Sir Thomas Jlunro^s instructions. The utility of the statistu^l 
inquiries recommendod by that sagacious and experienced statesr 
Tuan, and. so explicitly approved by the Honorable Court 'vlth a 
distinct view to the improvement to be introduced into the 
existing rude institutions of education, is still further increased- 
when 
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highly valuable iu itself and for its own sake, for the insight it , 

.nhbrds and the inferences to which it leads respecting, the interior, 
structure and condition of native society ; but the dctails- it 
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tl'.ey are regarded as introductory and auxiliary to a general 
instruction. The information thus collected is 
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supplies respecting the number and residence, the character, 
qualifications, and emolumeuts of the teachers, and the number, 
the payments, and tW attainments of the scholars will come into 
constant requisition in the practicahcouduct of a system of popular 
instruction. Nor will the benefit to be derived stop here, for 
it is only by previously ascertaining* the nature and amount of 
juvenile and adult instruction in a district or in a division that vve 
can obtain a standard of* compiitisoii with the future oouJition 
of education in the same district or division after the experiment 
of a national system shall have been fully and fairly made. 

A further measure indispensable to the working of the plan is 
prej)(iratio)i of a small series of useful sehool-hocks in the lan- 
o’urige of the districts in which it is to be carried into effect. The en¬ 
tire subject of school-books in the native languages involves so many 
principles nud details, Jjotli moral and literary, that to do justice 
to it would require a separate and full report. All that I shall 
attempt iu this place is to indicate a few of the leading ideas 
connected with it that bear most directly upon my immediate 
object. 

For the purposes of vernacular instruction in Bengal, school¬ 
books sliould bo prepared in the Bengali language, and for the 
same purposes in Behar in the Hindi language. Tliese two 
languages will bring the instruction within the reach of the whole 
Hindu”popuktion of those two provinces and .also of the riuai 
i\'lusalman populutiou. Hindi school-books will be occasionally 
I'enuircd in Rental, Rengali books never in Behai ^ and. foi a 
majority of the IMusalraan population in some of the principal 
cities and towns ol both provinces, such as Calcutta, ^loorslieda* 
had, and Dacca, Patna, Behar, and Gya, school-books in Urdu or 
Hiiidustliani will probably be tlie most appropriate. For ihc 
purpose of giving a trial to a system of vernacular instruction m 
tlie few districts of a commissioner’s division Bengali school-books 
only will be required, and a translation of them into Enghsb 
Bhould be simultaueously piinted and published in order that the 
members of the Government and the European community 
generally may know the nature and amount of the instructioa 
proposed to be communicated. 

The quesfion what shall, constitute the mbject-malUr of 
.school-books niuler a national system of iiis.truotion is one on 
which a great diversity of opinion may be expected to prev.ail j 
and unless largo and catholic views preside over their preparation, 
evil instead of'good may bo expected to result from the attempt. 
I deem it proper to introduce and fortify my opinions on this 
subject bv those of others whose sentiments and reasouings are 
more likely to obtain general assent. 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 2iid October 1815, from which 
I have already had occasion to quote, continumg to speak o! the 
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'Tnstructioii 13 found to rise and Tall with the state 
iustructiou, and although this is what might have been anticipjitel^^ 
on the most obvious grounds, yet the 'actual correspondence . 
serves to be distinctly indicated for the sake of the conhTmako^7^':; 
which it gives to the general accuracy of the numerous details’ and ' 
calculations by »vhich the conclusion has been established, v 

Although this correspondence is shown to exist, so thj^t'in V7 
comparing one locality with another, the proportion of adult m-'^^7 
struction rises or falls with the proportion of juvenile instruction^^ 
yet the proportions are by no means identical. Not only are theUll 
proportions not identical, but in comparing the proportidn5j';b‘t7ii 
juvenile instruction in one locality, wdth the proportion of'adult'>li 
instruction in the same locality, the former is found to be 
ly higher. Still further, the excess in the proportion of juvem]e’7|>SI 
instruction above that of adult instruction is found much higher In" 
the Bengal than in the Behar thanas. These results are' 
and confirmed by the conclusion at which w'e arrived on" in«7;^! 
dependent grounds in the early part of this Report, viz, ihatf 
within a comparatively recent, period certain* classes of the native!’ 
population hitherto excluded by usage from vernacular iiist^uetjou%^r 
have begun to aspire to its advant.ag‘es, and that this hitherto hihob^^i 


served movement in native society has taken place to a greatS'S^ 
extent in Bengal than in Bchar. Such a .movement niust'ap- 
parently liave the eTect which has been found actually to oxis0.^!^!,, 
that of increasing the proportion of juvenile instruction as compartd'^^^^i 
with that of adult instrucrion and of increasing it in a highei^y'' 
ratio in Bengal than in Beliar. The increase is not so great iiutlt'^ 


city of Moorshedahad as in the Bengal iMofussil tlianns. 


Second ,—In speaking of the total amount of adult instructihk<;^| 
very different Jclnds^ and degrees of insirucHoh are included,underir«l‘'‘' 
that general term. The attainments of those, both Hindus anctl'C 


Musalmam?!, who have recoiv^ed a learned education, and wbo;arell«j,,,^ 
engaged in the business of teaching, have been already desoribed^pw^ 
and the character of tdie learned who do not teach does not materiT7p!| . 
ally differ except that in general their acquirements are inferior 
and their poverty greater. They are most frequently eng'aged ihj.7 ^ 
the duties of the priesthood, but I met with two Police DaroghasJI^ 
one of whom, had some pretensions to Hindu and the other:t^ 
Mahomedan learning. The degree of instruction possessed^b^S 
those who .have not received a learned education, and wKo. a^^^^ 
engaged in the business of teaching with attainments superior 
a mere knowledge of reading and writing, will be estimated froitD^ 
the account that has been given of the Bengali, Hindi, 

Persian schools which they conduct. The next class 00 mposed 
those who have neither received a learned education nor are 
gaged in the business of teaching, but who possess ^attainih^ts'^ 


superior to ' mere knowledge of reading and ■ willing, 
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various degrees of. imtruction, but it was not easy, to discriminate 
between them, and no attempt to do so was made in the districts 
of Moorshedahad, Beerblioom, and Burdwan. In the city of 
Moorshedahad and in the districts of South Beliar and Tirhoot 
such an attempt was made, .and the result appears- in the account 
given of the state of ad ult instruction, in that city and in the 
Jehanahad and Bhawara thanas of those districts. That result 
is that beyond mere reading and writing, the instruction of the 
middle classes of native society extends first and principally to 
Bengali or Hindi accounts, next and to a much less extent to the 
PersTan language, and lastly in a very limited degree to the 
English language. I met with only one person belonging to this 
class who devoted any portion of his attention to che cultivation 
of literature. His "name is Kaliprasad Mukhopadhyaya the 
sherishtadar of the Magistrate of Beerhhoom. He is the author 
of a work in Bengali called Jtasih Haujcmj desevibing the loves 
and adventures of Jaya and Jayanti. It is part in prose and part 
in verse, and contains about 380 pages. A copy is in my posses¬ 
sion. The tw'O remaining classes are sufficiently described by the 
desi'-ynations already given to them as those who can merely read 
niid^write, and those who can merely decipher writing or sign 
Their names. Nine women are found to belong to these two 
‘classes in the city of Moorshedahad and in thana Daulatbazar of 
the l\roorshedabad district. In all the other localities gf which a 
census was taken no adult females were found to possess even .the 
lowest grade of instruction. ■ • 

_A knowledge of the number of instructed adults and 

of the nature and extent of the instruction the)- pos.se.ss furnishes 
the means of estimating the of instrumentality existivg tn 

native society^ which, iu a greater or less nicasare, may be made 
' available for the improvement and extension of popular education. 
The following table has been constructed ‘with a view to^such an 
estimate:— __7_ , 
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aub-ea IIS, ull .utelj, but little lei jure to examine deliberatelv the 
state ef the population which we had been gradually bringme 

nluch had narassed all parts of India left every where thefr 
IB .ariable effects, a disorganization of that fwame-work of habit 
n’hich enferecs moral conduct and an emancipation of 
al those irrepiar impuises which revolt at its restraint. The 
vnlage sohooUruasters could not teach that in which thev had 
ves never been in^tnicted^ and iinivorsal debasement of 
mnid, the constaitt concomitant of subjugation to despotic rule 
]‘itt uo chance that an innate sense of equity should in those con- 
fiaad circles suggest ihe recommendati m of principles not'thought 
worthy ot cultivation by the Government. The remedy for this is 
ti) furnish the village sehoGl-master wiili little raaimals of religions 
sonfiiuents and ethic maxin.is conveyed in such a shape as may be 
altnuu-ive to the scholars;, taking care that, while-awe and adora¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being are earnestly instilled, no Jealousy be 
cKcitcd by pointing out any particular creed. Tbe ahseiice of such 
a a objection and small pecuniary rewards for zeal occasionaliy 
inlinniistorctl by the magistrates would induce the school-masters 
uac those eornpilations readily/^ 

The Honourable Mannstuart Elphmstonc in his report dated- 
25th October I >19, on the territories conquered from the ^ishwa* 
(Calcutta Edition, p. 7-1, re-printed in Revenue and Judicial 
Selections, Vo). IV., p. 187) after describing the moral 
character of the j5eopIe of tbe Dccean, has the following remarks:— 

I do not pereeive auy thing that v/e can do to improve tho 
morals of the pcc»ple except by improving their education. There 
are already schools in all towns and in many villages, but reading 
h confined to Braiimans, B.anynns, and such of the agricultural 
clas-cs as have to do with accounts. I ana not sure that our 
establishing free schools would alter this state of things, and it 
might create a suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It ' 
would be more practicable and more useful to give a direction to" 
the reading of those who do learn, of which the press affords so 
easily the mean?. Books are scarce and the common ones probably 
ill -di050n, but there exist in the Hindu languages many tales and 
{’aide? that would be gcnerall}" read and that would circulate ^sound 
rnorsls. There raust be religions books tending more directly ' 
to ihe same end. If many of these were printed and distributed,V 
cheaply or gratuitously, the effect would without doubt be great and r 
bu ielicial. It would, however, be indispemable that they should ,- 
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be purely Hindu. We might silently omit all precepts of ques¬ 
tionable morality, but the slightest infusion of religious controversy 
would insure tbe failure of the design. It would be better to call 
the prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them, and 
to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger 
than those of law. By maintaining and purifying their present 
tenets, at the same time that vve enlighten their understandings, 
we shall bring them nearer to that standard of perfection at which 
all concur in desiring that they should arrive; while any attack 
on their faith, if successful, might be expected in theory, as is 
found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion and to 
set them free from those useful restraints which even a supersti- 
tioiis doctrine imposes on tbe passions.’^ Mr. Elpliinstone, when 
Governor of Bombay, xeiterates the same sentiments in a Minute 
dated 6th April 1821 (Revenue and Judicial Selections, YoL HI., 
p. 695) on the Revenues and Survey of the Western Zillah north 
of the jMyhee :—In all discussions connected with the means of 
improving tho situation of tlie people, our attention is drawn to 
the amendment of theif education. This seems to be nearly in the 
same state here as in the Deccan, I should rather think there 
were more schools, but there are no books. The same plan I 
recommend in the Deccan may be adopted here, the cireniation 
of cheap editions of such native books of those already popu¬ 
lar as might have a tendency to improve tlio morals of the people 
without strengthening their religious prejudices. Passages re¬ 
markable for bigotry or false maxims of morality ..might be silently 
omitted, but not a syllable of attack on the religion of the country 
should be allowed.'’ 

The late ]\Ir.. Shore in his Notes on Indian Aflairs, Yol. II., 
p. 1, asks—Is a rational attempt to educate the people of this 
great country to be made ? Or are they to be allowed to remain in 
their prescTnt state of ignorance? as far as relates to the 
assistance of ilieir English masters. Is one great impediment to 
tlie due administration of justice to be removed ? Or is it still to 
remain to tho dusci-edit of the British system of legislation? 
These, I grieve to say, are the two real questions into which this 
siibicct may be resolved. AVhat has been, and what ought to have 
been, the course pursued by the British rulers? -Certainly it was- 
their duty first, to have ordained that the language and character 
of the country should be that of the courts of justice; secondly, 
to have established schools, or at least to have encouraged^ those 
that already existed, for the education of the people in their own 
language and character; thirdly, to have promoted the translation 
of books of kuowledg'e into the vernacular tongue; awH Jmrt/dy, 
to have afforded all who had leisure or inclination the means of 
acquiring that language in which the most general information is 
concentrated, the English. Wiiat ha§ been the course hitherto 
pursued? We have actually imitated ihe example of a nation 
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fi\ we affect to coasider bavbariaus and centuries behind ua in 
civllizatiou, and have attempted to inflict a foreign language on a. 
hundred millions of people! We have even gone bej^mid oar. 
model, ba the first conquest of India bj the Mohammedans, one 
party at least—the conquerors—understood the language of the 


.pleasure of the English to 


courts of justicei but it has been the - 4 u.ir.-»ij,u w 

carry on business and administer justice in a language alike forei^m 
to themselves and to their subjects/’ In the same volume, pp. 461- 
465, Mr. Shore describes the works that he recommeads to be 
translated into the vernacular language and character. They, 
should not, he says, be confined to works of a religious nature, but 
the selection should Include books of instruction and even amuse- 
ment. History, geography, elementary works on arts and sciences, 
would be extremely acceptable to the people/^ He proposes also 
to prohibit any direct attempts at conversion in the schools 
established by Government, nor should the study of religious works 
be compulsory as school-books. Such books should, however, be 
placed within their reach for all who chose to consult them/’, 

I will add only one other authority on this subject. Mr. B. 
H. Hodgson, Resident in Nepal, in the preface to his lette^ 
ruldressed to the Editor of the Friend of India- ^ on the pre-emi- 
nence of the vernaculars, p. 9, has the following remarksIn 
the most enlightened parts of Europe the geueral opinion now is 
that schools for teachers have in the present century created a 
new era in the practical science of education. Why then is 
Goverumeut inattentive to so noble and successful an experiment? • 
Especially since there is about this method of normal instruction, \ 
or tcacluno* of teachers, just that sort of definiteness which may ' 
be compassed by limited public funds, with yet a concomitant. 
prospect of great and diffusive benefits to the country from the -^ 
adoption of the measure. But workmen must hawe ^ols; and ^ 
o-ood workmen, good tools; wherefore, to a nursery for the ; 

supply of competent vernacular school-masters, should be ad one 

foT the equally regular supply of sound books in the ^three^ prime : 
vulgar tongues of quv presidency, books embodying the substence 
only of our really useful knowledge, with stimuli and airections 
for Uio various sorts of mental exertion; so that m ■ 

miMit exist for the people at large the e.asy and obvious bridge ^ 
of the vulgar tongue le.adiiig from exotic principles to J^cal prac^ . 
tices from European theory to Indian experience. In support- 
Se principle of drawing on Indian experience of 

} and illustrations of Indian hteiature, - 

^ermnrnend to o'eneral attention the substance of a higher : 

following considerationsThe elcmeataUaws ^ 

lOHowi fe of the necessary boundaries of huipanj 

dudia^ * rules of iuvestit-i’ation within those limits ^thc,/ 
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law'of'population, the philosophy of wealth; the gc 
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of jurisprudence, of judicature, and of reformative police !. How 
are we to inculcate the elements of our knowledge upon these topics, 
which are at once infinitely more essential to the welfare of the 
people of India than mathematical and physical science, and 
infinitely'more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and 
prepossession? Physical science is almost unknown in India, and 
hence there will be little for us to undo: it stands almost wholly 
aloof from the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, and 
hence there will be little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair 
and patient attention. But the philosophy of life, however ill it 
is yet understood, has been an object of study in this land for 3,000 
years—,in all which the falsest interests, and the most turbulent 
passions, and the most fantastic opinions have contributed the 
warp, as nature and experience have the woof, to its net-worlc. 
To leave the woof as it is, and to supply a new warp from the 
schools of European wisdom —hoc ojms^ hie labor est! To attempt 
to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to disorganize 
society, and to insure our own destruction in its disorganization ! 
Here it is certainly that tlie countenance and support, real or 
seeming, of established maxims and examples is most needed and 
most readily to be had,—most needed, because of the prejudices and 
passions that are indissolubly bound up with the topics; most 
easily to be had, because of that universal consciousness and almost 
universal experience which necessarily supply the ultimate evklence 
of such topics. High-dated and literary as is the character of 
Indian civilization, it could not be that their literature should have 
failed to gather ample materials for the just illustration, in some 
way or other, of most, if not of all,-parts of the philosophy of life, 
and with respect to the fact, you Sir, need not be told thatdt has 
not failed to gather them,” 

The following appears to be the substance of the views 
expressed by these authorities. The vernacular school-books 
prepared and issued under the authority of Government should 
embrace religious instruction as fiir as it can bo communicated" 
without engaging in religious controversy or exciting religious 
prejudice, without inculcating the peculiarities of any one religion 
or attacking, those of anotlier. Perhaps, the best way in which 
this might be effccced would be, witliout employing any direct 
forms of religious inculcation, to cause the spirit of religion—its 
philanthropic principles and devotional feelings—to pervade the 
whole body of instruction on other .subjects. Ou these other, 
subjects, physical science, moral truths, and the arts and philo¬ 
sophy of civil and social life, the aim should be, not to translate 
European works into the words and idioms of the native languages, 
nor to adopt native works without the infusion of European 
knowledge, but so to combine the substance of European knowledge 
with native forms of thought and sentiment, and with the 
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^reee|>^ts, examples, maxims, and illastratbns^ of native Jiterature 
jis sbaii render the school-books bqth useful and attractive. For "' 
tins purpose the union of European and Native aceticv would lje 
rtccessarr—European agency aided by the best works that have , 
been framed m Europe and America for the use of schools and 
Native agency of a high order of qualification to command ra’idily ^ 
the resoiu’ces and appliances of native learning. ^ - 

Lnder the guidance of such general principles, and in the 
eiiiployaient ot such a united agency, a series of school-books m . 
Beugali might be framed on. the following plan :—• 

The Jirsi of the series might be made with advantage to 
include all that is at present taught in scattered and disjointed ^ 
portions in the vernacular schools, systematically arranged and ’ 
presented in the clearest, most comprehensive, and most perfect 
form in which it can be prepared. It would thns be a text-book 
for instruction in writing on the ground, on the palm-leaf, on the \ 
plantain or sal-leaf, and on paper; in reading both written and . 
printed compositions; in accounts both commercial and agricullnral 
as taught in the works of Snb/iankar and U^ra JBaiiram; in the ^ 
correct and fluent composition of letters, petitions, grants, leases, 
bonds, and notes of hand according to the most popular and 
approved forms; ip- the elements of grammar and lexicology as 
taught in Saida Sulanta^ Ashta Saldi, Ashta Dhalu, and the 
vocabulary of Amara Singh ; and finally, in the irLOi*al verses of 
Chanahid. This work would make the learners, whether 
teachers or scholars, thoroughly competent in the knowledge 
and use of the most Improved forms ^ of their own ver-; 
nacular system’ of instruction before ioftroducing; 
anv higher grades of knowledge; and the firsttrial: y 

every district would thus also be disembarrassed" o£Vthe - pr^^ V 
indices ivhiph might be raised if any new and strange sabject^ of 
'in.slruction were suddenl}’’ and generally presented to them.^yThop . 
portions of the above-mentioned native school-books that are in* 
Siinscrit should be translated into Bengali. • f v 

The second book of the series might explain the most imporr ; 
taut arts of life that contribute. to comfort, improvement^ and 
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civilization, and raiglifc give elametitarj 

ed and must help to peifect them, rracle aTid_4. 

• ' ’ ' manufactures iand the^uses 






which have produce 

the sub-divisions of manual labour; i 

iTWciiincry; aud above a!! agriculture,—the most valuable prourtete, 
the best modes and seasons of culture, the raosu . useful, implcp 
inents and manures, the rotation of crops, _ draiamg, .irrigation,, 
lar^e and small farms—all these are subjects which, m pUin 
knfua^e and with appropriate local illustrations, migOt be.brpugiit 

Th. ,„ote of .ppiyms ,h,TS iS o”oiS7cay tS« if 

rude aud unproductive, and the quantity of iai ' y^J-su, 
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rvot is generally so very small that the value, of that portion of 
the produce which falls to him as wages or profits barely supports 
him and his family even in the most favourable seasons, and iu 
times of scarcity leaves him without resource. With such a vast 
agricultural population, upon the proper application of whose labor 
the entire prosperity of the country and the Government depends, 
what duty can be more imperative than to instruct them in the 
best use* of all the circumstances of their condition ? 

The third book of the series might be made explanatory of 
the moral and legal relations, obligations, aud rights, whether 
personal, domestic, civil, or religious, of men living in a state 
of society and under the existing Government. A reference 
should be maintained throughout to the peculiar circumstances, 
wants, and character of the people. Thus, the expenditure 
of the people is in general so profuse and - ill-directed as 
to account for much of the \vretchedne*Js of their condi¬ 
tion. Inculcate, therefore, a prudent economy, and show not 
only by precept, but by examples and illustrations drawn from 
savings'’ banks, &c., the advantages of steady industry and small 
accuinulatious as contrasted with the tyranny on the one hand, 
the slavery on the other, and the general distrust between man 
and man, arising out of the established system of money-lending 
and borrowing at exorbitant rates of interest. Again, the produce 
of their labor is often diminished by the illegal exactions of 
money-lenders, landlords, settlers, and the native officers of 
Government, whether of justice, revenue, or police. Teach the 
people their civil rights, the disposition of Government to protect 
them in the enjoyment of those rights, and the modes in which 
they may be most effectually protected. Still further, law to be 
obeyed, the violations of law to be shunned, and the puaishments 
attached to those violations to be feared, should be known. But 
its requisitions, its prohibitions, and its sanctions are unknown 
to the body of the people, and law is to them, for the most part, 
the arbitrary will of the judge. In the absense of other means 
to make the penal laws generally known, let this school-book 
explain their principal provisions for the protection of person and 
property, the equal subjection of all to their authority, and the 
obligation and utility of contributing each person to the defence 
.and security of every other subject of the State. 

The fourth book of the series might be employed to 
correct, enlarge, and systematize the knowledge of the learner 
respecting his native country, other countries, aud the system 
of the world. If prepared for Bengali schools, it would explain 
the natural features and resources of Bengal, the political Govern¬ 
ment of British India, the physical and political geography of 
the other countries of the world, and the leading facts and prin¬ 
ciples of modern astronomy. '' 
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It is easy for me to sketch the principal topics of these work?, 
anti the series mi^^ht be still further extended ; but it would be 
a more difHcult task to fill up the outline in such a manner that 
the whole would deserve the approbation of Government and he 
acceptable to the people. Their utility, however, would compensate 
for the labor, the time, and the expense bestowed, for a really 
^jood school-book is a powerful instrument of good to a country. 
Ey these and by similar works a small native standard library 
might be formed; and the most important ideas they contain 
might, by the means I am about to recommenJ, be gradually 
worked into, and embodied with, the earliest impressions and the 
permanent convictions of native society. 

Having prepared and printed the first book of the scries, 
the next step is to appoint a Government agent to each of the 
<tistrlcts in which the plan is to be carried into effect. The 
duty to be assigned to him, as will afterwards more fully 
appear, is the examination of tc^achers and scholars, and with 
this view he should unite the acquirements both of a Native 
and English education. Without a good native education he could 
not, with credit and efBcienoy, act in the capacity of an examiner 
of native teachers and scholars; and an English education will be 
useful to conciliate the respect of his countrymen, to give him 
confidence in his own comparative attainments, and to enable him 
to receive and communicate to the people just views of the inten¬ 
tions of Government, and to the Government just views of the 
fecUni:^ and wishes of the people. In addition to thesc^ literary 
acquirements, an uuimpeacbeci character for steadiness, iudusbry, 
and integrity is indispensable. Much will depend upon these 
examiners, and their appointment should be made with great care, 
and discrimination. Those natives who have received an English 
education have in general too much neglected the ordinary 
branches of a Native education, and some difficulty may at first be 
experienced in obtaining competent persons ; but a very little appli¬ 
cation on the part of the intelligent young men who have passed 
throuMi the Hindoo College, the General Assembly's Institation, 
and other public schools, will supply the requisite qualification, and 
the difficulty will speedily disappear. 

The examiner will proceed to the district to which he has 
been appointed with a recommendation from the Commissioner oi 
the division to the Magistrate who wdll be instructed to aid mm* 
with counsel, iiifliieuce, and co-operation, as far as they can be 
bestowed, without tremehing on his individual responsibiMy, or tae 
unfettered action of the people. It will not be^ inconsistent wth 
these restrictions if the magistrate should publish throughout tn^ . 
district a simple declaration or exphinatiou of the intentious Q 
(ioverameut addressed to all geaerally, to none 
and if as in Soutl, Behar tliere is a district newspaper ^ . 

sliaald receive all the publicity that can be g-iveu to it by twt' 
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means. The examiner, by the survey which has been already 
made of the district, is acquainted with the names, places of resi¬ 
dence, and qualifications of all the school-masters in every tliana, 
and by means of perwannahs, letters, and personal visits he will 
make known to them in still greater detail the intentions of 
, Government, and the subsidiary arrangements by which he purposes^ 
to carry those intentions into effect. 

The subsidiary arrangements will be variously modified by 
the circumstances of different districts and by the judgment and. 
experience of different examiners. The object should be to bring > 
the benefit as much as possible within the reach of the people 
with the least sacrifice on their part of time, labour, and money 
in travelling. For this purpose the examiner may fix on some- 
central point of two or three contiguous thanaa, at which he will 
invite all the school-masters of those than as to meet him at a cer¬ 
tain date. He will there explain to them verbally and at length, 
what he had before stated to the same persons in w^riting; that he 
had in charge from Government certain copies of a book, one of 
which he was prepared to give to iHiy school-master, or to any per¬ 
son proposing to act as a school-master, who should, either by the 
written or verbal testimony of his neighbours, appear to be of 
respectable character, ami who should engage to appear with it 
again at the same place six months thereafter; that the names, 
ages, castes, and places of residence of the receivers and those 
tostiiying to tlieir character would be inscribed in a register; and 
that at the time and place appointed an ' examination of the 
receivers would be held, and rew.ards bestowed ou those who should 
be found competcMit in the knowledge of its coxrtents and in the 
capacity of explaining them. 

Tfie nature of the rewards to he bestowed will require much 
consideration. Money-rewards of three or six rupees to the teach¬ 
ers according to ilicir proficiency migiit be promised, and the effect 
would no doubt be great and immediate, but 1 am. inclined to re- 
commend that in the first instance at least they should be withhedd. 

If the plan can be made to work efileiontly without money-rewards, 
the advantaga in point of economy is obvious; and although that 
is a very inferior consideration with reference to a single district 
or division, the effect will be far from unimportant on a large scale 
by leaving in the bauds of Government the means of giving • 
general extension to the [)lan without weighing too heavily on the ’ 
resources of the State. Another advantage will ])e in the greater 
simplicity of the plan wdtbout the suspicions, tlie wranglings, and 
tiie opportuuites and imputations of corruption and compromise 
between, the Government examiners and the native teachers that 
may arise out of money-payments. Still further, by dispensing . 
with those payments, the teachers will be thrown entirely on tlieir 
own qualiucations and on the support of parents for success in their 
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^nlf ^ jvhereas in bestowing monej-rewards it will be diSi 
W ascertain the amount that 

tK ^ ^ the zeal of teachers without cbecfc- 

Sntbn b this 'th T-f f 9<^r^nis. An additional eonri- 

derationis this that if the.Other forms oi reward and distinction 

1 am about to suggest are found to be ineffectual, or effectoal in 
too hmited a degree, we may afterwards have recourse to moner- 
rewards, hut u we begin with the latter we cannot afterwards 
easily disoontmue them without abandoning the whole plan. We 
may ascend from weaker to stronger motives, not descend from 
stronger to weaker ones. It might be admissible, however, even 
from the first to give, according to the price of grain in the district, 
oue, two, or three annas per day to each approved teacher as travel- 
Img expenses and subsistence-money,—-the amount of the- former 
to be determined by the number of days^ journey in coming from 
and returning to his home, and that of the latter by the* number 
of days he remains in attendance on the examiner. 


Tlie first reward I would hold out to teachers is the gift of 
books. Kach will receive a copy of the first book of the series 
already described with an engagement to return it in six months ; 
and he will make it his own only by studying its contents, and 
undergoing a thorough and satisfactory examination ou the subject 
which it treats. This examination will also entitle him to receive 
u copy of the second book of the series, at first on loan and for use 
only, but ultimately to become his own property in the same way. 
Still further the same examination will entitle him to receive three, 
six, or twelve copies of the first book of the series for the use of his 
scholars, to be accounted for in the manner hereafter described. 
That these books will be received not as mere compliments, but 
as substantial gifts equivalent to money, is probable, because the 
use and possession of them will both raise the qualifications of the. 
teacher aud afford him increased facilities for the instruction of bis 
scholars in bis own increased knowledge, for which he will natu¬ 
rally demand and receive increased compensation from their 
parents. 

The next reward I would propose to hold out would be one 
tending to gratify the love of distinction, common to 'all and 
strong in them. The names and designations of those wjio have 
sastained the examination may be enrolled in a separate register, ^ 
transmitted to the General "Committee of Public Insfernction, on * 
the approval and recommendation of that body published in^ the 
official gazette, and on their appearance in the gazette proclaimed 
bv the order of the magistrate throughout the district as the names 
and designations of persons constituting an approved class of. 
native vernacular teachers. A written-certificate may also be given , 
to each, stating the extent of his qualifications and signed by .i/he 
president and Secretary of the Committee of Instruction, or^ a 
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Sub-Committee appointed for that purpose, and bv the examiner. 
.These distinctions will have a practical value also bv raisiocr the 
approved teachers in the estimation of the native coinmunityt and 
thereby increasing their emoluments. . * 

Other rewards to be bestowed according to the progressive 
qualifications of the teachers and scholars, such as eligibility to a 
course of instruction in the Normal School of the- district, to a 
course of instruction in the English School of the District and 
ultimately to the possession of a permanent endowment, will be 
detailed hereafter. 

Having with every necessary explanation and encouragement 
distributed books to all teachers of good character desirous of 
receiving them, the examiner will next proceed in the beginning 
of the following month to some central point of some two or three 
other thanas of the same district. There, accordmg to previous 
invitations and arrangements, he will meet the native school-masters 
of those thanas, and will go over precisely the same ground with 
them as in the preceding instance. Thence he will proceed in the 
beginning of the next month to another set of thanas, so as to 
traverse the whole district in six months. If the district contains 
twelve or a smaller number of thanas, the arrangement may be 
made with one or two per mouth; if more than twelve and not 
more than eighteen, with two or three per month ; and if more than 
eighteen, an arrangement adapted to the peculiarity of the case 
may easily be devised. In Moorshedabad, which contains in all 
thirty-seven thanas, it will be advisable to assign one examiner 
to the city and another to the district; and in like manner one to 
Calcutta and another to the Sf-Pergiinnahs. If the district is too 
large to be traversed by the examiner, with the requisite delays 
in six months; or if the book distributed is too large or too 
difficult to be mastered by the tencliers in the same period, a twelve 
month may be allowed. No good will arise front prematurely 
urging to completion any part of the process. The plan must be 
allowed to work into the minds of the native community and to 
obtain gradually a firm place in their confidence. 

1 will now suppose that after the lapse of six or twelve months 
the examiner has returned to the point from which he set out 
having in the previous mouth by a formal notice reminded the 
school-masters who had received books of their engagement to 
attend for examination. Distrust, indolence, sickness, death, will 
doubtless cause the absence of some. Others who do attend^ will 
be badly prepared for examination, and the best but indifferently. 
.But under every discouragement the plan should be steadily and 
kindly prosecuted, the school-masters being treated as grown-up 
children, now needing reproof and now encouragement. The 
examiner will find that he has much to learn from them as to 
the best modes of giving effect to the intentions of Government. 
The style of the book may be too high or too low; the matter 
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T.ke desC mode^ of mslruciing ike teachers. 

und who is ignorant of the most approved modes of convey¬ 
ing instmetioa to others, it is indispensable to devise means for 
commuaicating that description of qiialificatioa to native teachers. 

There are three modes in which this object may he, l^s or 
more, perfectly attained, and three occa^ons on which each mode, 
respectively, may be usefully employed. 

The first mode is by written directiom verhally exjjlaitied. 
Every school-book prepared and distributed under the orders of 
Government will contain well-digested practical directions, clearly 
and simply expressed, for the guidance of teachers *in the use they 
are to make of it for the instrnotion of their scholars; and the 
directions will be minutely and verbally explained by the examiner 
when he puts the book in to their bands. 

The s econd mode is by 'practical example. In the periodical 
examinations of teachers—-and of their scholars too, according to a 
part of the plan yet to be developed—such an arrangement of 
details will be adopted as may present a fit example for the imita¬ 
tion of the whole body of native teachers. According to the plan, 
these examinations will probably occur once every month in the 
same district and twice a year in the same part of the district. It 
is, therefore, important that such arrangements should be made for 
these frequently recurring exhibitions as will afford ~a lesson of 
simplicity, order, quiet, promptitude, and general eifieiency \ and the 
attention of native teachers should he drawn to the mode of con¬ 
ducting them that they may derive any practical hints which good 
sense and experience may enable them to apply to their own 
institutions. The spirit of these examinations also—the superior 
importance attached to practical knowledge and moral excellence 
above mere form and routine, intellectual display, or metaphysical 
subtUty—may be reasonably expected to give some tone to the 
character and instructions of the native teachers. 

The third mode is hv precept and example combined in 
normal ochooh. I am satisfied that the two modes previously 
mentioned, although they may be partially beneficial, are inade¬ 
quate, and that it is only by tlie third mode that teachers c&n be 
thorou<riily qualified for their important tunctions. They have 
been sui>-<rested because no form or mode of useful in^iience directly 
attainable should be neglected, and because, without 
experience, it may be feared that they are the only mbdes 
thi majority of teachers will at present submit to be gmded on 
such aiubjLt. The attempt, however shou d be made to employ 
t if most efficient means, and with that view there _ should be a 
normal school for teachers in every district in which the plan 

now proposed is introduced. For this purpose, adhering: to the 
nrinc?ple^of building on existing institutions, whether 
f Sose to connect by friendly relations the lo^S-eBtadis^^ 
ver^nacular schools of the country with those which have , be 
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recently formed and are every year'increasing in number under the 
management of the General Committee of Public Instruction. 

For some years the plan of the committee has been to establish 
an English school at the head station of everjr district; and witlini 
the last two years, with the growing conviction of the importance 
of cultivating the language of the people, a vernacular department 
has been attached to each institution. The manner in which I 
would link the English sehool with the established vernacular 
schools will afterwards be shown. It is the vernacular department 
of the English school that I would propose gradually to form and 
mature into a normal school for native teachers, ansiyoring every 
purpose which that department now does, and at the same time 
.affording both instruction and example to native teachers in the 
art of teaching. The qualifications of the teachers appointed to 
the vernhcnlar'dcpartment or normal school should^ be estimated 
and the whole discipline framed with a distinct view to this im¬ 
portant purpose. 

lam not prepared to speak with confidence of the extent to 

which the instritction offered in, normal sekook would be sought 
by native tcadiers. In ' every district there arc certain months ot 
tiic year—in different districts and in different years the months 
vary—when it would he more convenient to the teachers to attend 
tlmn in other months. S. general failure of the crops of any 
sciison would have the effect of closing many schools from the 
iimhility of parents to pay for their children s schooling; and the 
failure of anv iiartieular crop in a district would have a local and 
temporary effect of the same kind. On such occasions many 

teachers would probably bo glad to attend the normal school for 

regular practical iustnietion in their profession; while at other ti mes 

when crop.s are abundant and p.areuts able to pay, they would be 

unwilling to relinquish the profits, and we should not seek to draw 
them from the duties of their vocation. The normal school, there¬ 
fore, should bo open to native teachers throughout the year, and it 
should not surprise or disappoint us if for months in succession, oi 
oven for a whole year, none should appear to receive instruction. 
To stimulate their attciKlunce, two expedients may be legitimately 
adopted. One is that all native teachers sh.all not be permitted 
indiUriminately to ntteiid the normal school, but only tliose who 
have evinced such industry and devotion to their f 

shall have emablcd them to pass successfully through at least one ot 
the periodical examinations. It will thus be a favor and there¬ 
fore an object of desire, or r.ither a reward bestowed on merit, 
and therefore an object of ambition. It will probably have the 
doLibie effect of stimulating a gre.ater number of teachers to appear 
ns' candidates for examination and a greater number of 
candidates to .seek the advantages of instruction m the normal 

eohool. In other words, it will both be a motive and_ an end, an 
au-xiliary to success, and in itsell the success which is song b - 
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I woaW Unut to four successive years for each teacher 

month. „ o.oh v..„,_a, U, he r2SIfhttti'j; 

brokcu parts o nionUis, but month by month, or entire 
mder that the instruction may, for some timekleast,be“ntSu;,^ 
and systematic. The native teachers tvill receive travcllmw ex- 
penj^es at the rate of one to three annas per day, according to the 
price oi giain in the district and according to the number of.iiaTs* 
.j^ourney in coming from and returning to their homes, and sub* 
sistence-money at the same rate during the period they remain in- 
regnfeir and diligent attendance at the normal school oiTithin tlm 
prescribed limits. The only object for which I recommend thus 
allowance is to remove a probable objection against attehSancs at 

the normal school by giving the teacher who cannot afford the 
lose of his time and labor a bare subsistence during the peribd of 
Ins absence irona home; but it is possible that the extreme poverty 
or many may cause ifc to operate as a direct inducement* Beyond 
these expedients I do not at present perceive that any others can be 
with advantag’c' empioj^d^ however desirable and important to 
obtain the attendance ot native t-eachers at a well •'disci pi iued and 
well-instmcted normal school. 




Having* gone thus far in the formation of a body of approved 
vernacular teachers, and having obtained results npou the whole 
satisfactory during a trial of four years, I would propose to take 
one step farther, with a view to connect those teachers permanently 
\Wth the Government and the people, and to secure their usefulness 
and responsibility to both. It must be evident that the measurea 
yet recommended are preparatory in their nature and will be uncer-. 
tiiin and fluctuating in their effects. They will awaken increased 
attention to education among the natives, conviuce them of the 
desire of Government to promote it, and more or less elicit their 
co-operation. They will call into existence a better class of 
teachers and fit them for the discharge of their duty to the C07u- 
munit 3 \ But the effect cannot be, and should not be expected to 
be, permanent. I have before expres.sed the opinion that, in the 
present torpid state of the national mind in this covintrj, ayi educa^ 
iio 7 i of BtwmlanU is required ; but the operation of stimulants' is 
by their very nature temporary, and they gradually cease* to pro¬ 
duce the effects expected from them. Some means, therefore, must 
he sought to give a stable and enduring character to the sy^stenu 
What is to be desired is that, at the close of the course of public 
examinations and pedagogic instructions through which the teachers 
may be required to pass, we may be able to place before them * 
some higher reward than any they have hitherto’ obtained,v which 
will rouse them to further: exertion^ which when obtained‘wifl 
Biitisfy their ambition, and which will also be accompanied :by saw 
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checks and guards as will secure their continued zeal, activity, and 
usefulness. A small eiidow'raent of laud to each village school¬ 
master will answ'er this description. Such an endowment will be 
far more earnestly desired than even an assignment on the land- 
revenne of Government, both because the'latt-er is open to all 
manner of abuse, and because the former gives more consideration 
in native society. It will give the village school-master a resting- 
place and a permanent means of subsistence for life or during good 
behaviour, and will thus produce both contentment of mind and 
diligence iu the discharge of duty. It will fix his obliga¬ 
tions, his interests, and his pleasures in one locality, and thus 
surround him with the most salutary influences derived from 
those to whom he will be constantly responsible. It may be 
added that numerous authorities may be adduced to show, if ifc 
w’ere necessary, that under the ancient Hindu village system this 
has been from time immemorial the mode of remunerating-the 
village servants. On these grounds I propose that small endc?o-. 
werds of land should be the means employed to give permanence 
to the system of vernacular schools, and I will now briefly mention 
the conditions under which they should be granted and indicate 
some of the sources from which they ma}^ be derived. 

The school-masters entitled to claim this endow^menfc shall be 
those only who have successfully passed through the public and 
periodical examinations in the four school-books of the series 
already described ; who, during t ho period in \vbich this has been, 
accomplished, shall liave instructed six scholai's per annum in any 
one of those books in such a manner as to enable them to pass 
through the examinations hereinafter to be prescribed for scliolars; 
who shall farther have passed through a course of instruction in 
the normal school of tlie district with approved characters and 
.attainments; and who shall finally receive and produce the written 
testimony and recommendation of three-fourths of the landowners, 
.tenants, and householders of the villages to which tliey belong, or 
in which they propose to settle, and in which the endowment is to 
be situated. A lower degree of qualification cannot be required 
jwithaview to their future efficiency; and so high a degree of 
qualification will, for some time, prevent any considerable number of 
candidates for tliis rew^ard from making their appearance, although 
in prospect it will produce its effect even upon those who may 
never reach the object of their ambition. 

The endowment is to consist of land belonging to the lands 
of the village in which the incumbent is to exercise his vocation, 
the quantity of land to be determined by the value per bigba, and 
the total Value not to exceed onc-htOf of the ascertained average 
annual income of a vernacular teacher in that district. Thus the 
mean rate of payment to such a teacher in the city and district of 
Moorshedabad, as shown at page 177, is rupees 4-12-9, or to allow 
• for unascertained sources of profit, say, 'rupees 5 per raonth, or 
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worth thirty rupees yearly; and 




thirty bighas of land worth Jne ru^e; bighi a 

rupees, or ton worth th^e r^pei! or Sa atdf 

four rupees per bigha, or of any greater or less numW of bS 
ol one q^hty or of different qualities of land, the entire of 

which should not exceed thirty rupees per annum. The vilbge 
school-master would thus have one-half of his income seenred^o 
him in a form that would in general admit of eouBiderable imi 
provement, and in a form, too, the most gtalifyinjy to his seir< 
respect and the most conducive to the respect of the little cornmn- 
iiity Ol which he is a part; while he would have to look to that 
community to supply the remaining moiety, either iit fees or in per. 
qujsitcSj or in any other form which they might choose to adopt, a a 
a mode of remunerating him for the instruction of their children. 

Ivo endowment should be created, no trust should be exercised • * 
without checks against mal-appropriation and mal-administratioD. 

I, tiiereiorc, propose that all those landowners, tenants, and hotisct* 
holders who have petitioned for a school-endowment and tiomiiiuted 
and recommended a candidate shall constitute a xiUa^c*^hmt 
acting by a committee under known regidationli for 
the inspection, superiutendence, and control of the village-school/ 
the committee to be chosen by the general body of village- 
constituents and reported to the district committee. When a 
vacancy occurs, three-fourths of those who constitute the ‘Village 
association shall have the power of nominating a successor, which 
nomination, accompanied by the necessary proofs of the amoniit of 
support it has received, shall be reported to the district com* 
juiUee, and through that committee confirmed by the general, 
committee. The endowment will be held only for life or during 
good behaviour, and on deprivation or death it will revert to the 
cdiicatioual fund of the State until the appointment of a successori , 
Deprivation will take place on complaint of not I©?s than one- 
fourth of the landowners, tenants, and householders of the village^ 
the suiliciency and validity of the complaint being ascertained by ^ 
the actual investigation of an ameen or agent deputed by the . 
district committee for the purpose, and his decision being 
confirmed by that committee after perusing the recorded evident , 
of both parties and the report of the ameen on the whole. .To 
obtain the means of estimating the utility of every school compared - 
with the actual wants of the village population, and to keep up a 
general control and superintendence over the village school associaj 
tion, and through that association over the village school and 
school-master, a list of children belonging to the village above hve 
and below fourteen years of age should be rerpired every year or ^ 
every half year from the village association by the ^ ^ 

miltee and transmitted to the general oomraitte^/togetherAVit.i ai-.; 
list of daily attendance at'the school to be signed by the 
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certified every month by the committee of the village association. 
It may, perhaps, be proper to mention that when I speak here of 
a villag'c, I mean an Adi villasre with its attached Dakkili villages, 
together equivalent to an English parish or French co7rinmie* 
The Asli village, as the name imports, is the orighial one from 
■which the others have sprang. The Dakkili villages, as the name 
also imports, are those sub-divisions of the village-lands which have 
been entered separately in the revenue records, although still 
belonging to the village and contained within its boundaries. 
The Dakhili villages or hamlets are called variously in difiereut 
districts, para, chah, bhag, danga, diki, dighi, digha, Mali, 
lati, hari, ghat, gang, kalpa, &c., with some other name prefixed. 
They are generally inhabited, but sometimes merely denote a 
proprietary distinction of lands. The Asli and Dakhili villages 
together usually contain from 1,000 to 1,500 inhabitants; and if, 
according to the calculation in page 229 founded on the population 
returns contained in Chapter I., Section XIII. of this Report, 
we take the average number of children between 14 and five to be 
about 20 per cent., it follows that m such a cluster of villages 
and hamlets there will be from two to three hundred children of 
the teachable age, affording ample scope and remuneration for 
the labors of one teacher. I hope also that it will appear to 
others, as it does to me, that the village-community, wherever 
it can be brought to act, is the proper authority for watching 
over the endowment and enforcing its conditions. I am, indeed, 
by no means sanguine that it will be easy to induce the villagers 
to combine and to act for such a purpose when and -where we 
please, but every facility and encouragement to such associations 
should be given, and the attempt should be steadily and unwearied- 
]y prosecuted, for upon its success would depend an incalculable 
amount of good to the country. Such associations, originally 
• formed for school-purposes and effectually contributing to their 
accomplishment, would gradually and almot necessarily grow into 
nuclei of public spirit and organs for its expression in various ways 
and for various purposes j for the purposes of municipal govern¬ 
ment, village police, local improvenieDt, and statistical knowledge. 
In time of danger from without, or difficulty from within, they 
would be chains of posts intersecting the country in all directions 
and afibrding ready ^ and faithful instruments of communication 
- and co-operation. At the present moment (April 2, 1838) in the 
absence of such instruments how helpless both the Government and 
the public feel themselves to be in their attempts to alleviate the 
frightful famine wdiich afllicts the western provinces, or even to 
know the extent to which it exists in the interior parts of districts 
remote from the dwellings of public functionaries and European 
settlers ! 

Many of these details relating to tho administration of 
villagc-schobl ondowmeats \/iil probably require to bo modified in 
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_ ce,-but they are menUoned here that the variona • 
of tt.e qaestwa maybe better miderstood. I shaU now 
bri^v to indicate some of the principal sources from 
which, to a greater or less extent, the means of esLb^hiW thf 
proposed endowments may be gradually derived the 

The first source is the Mas Mahals of Government !„ 
the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, in which the ]auTm;enue 
IS for the most part permanently settled and limited, theirme 
111 every district, or lu almost every district, estates called bv the 
abwe nanic^ belonging in full and entire propriety to Governments* 
Ooverntnent is the landlord, the sole and exclusive owner of those 
just as much as any nobleman in England is of the estates 
which be has inherited free of debt or entail from bis ancestxirs 
Tlie farmers niicl cultivators of those estates are Government 
tenants with varying periods and conditions of lease. The ma- 
w'ho have to treat w’ith the tenants, are Government servants 
specially appointed for the purpose. The entire net produce is 
the ]>roperly of Government, and Government is consequently 
subject to Jili the liablilities and responsibilities atiachino* to a 
large and wealthy landed proprietor. It is not necessary to 
advert here to the modes in which Government Las come to retain or 
assume this character in the settled provinces; nor does my infor¬ 
mation enable me to state the number and extent of the estates 
so held, although it is undoubted that they are considerable in 
both respects, and it is believed that tliey are not distinguished 
ill any way from estates held by private proprietors for improved 
modes of management or cultivation, or for the tuperior character 
and comforts of the cultivators. All that is requisite to my present 
object is to bring distinctly into view the fact that such estates 
exist, and to suggest that here, if any where, a beginning may be 
made in the attempt to give a permanent character by means of 
small endowments to an improved system of village-schools. If 
ilic importance of the object is admitted, the community will 
naturally look to Government to afford proofs of its^advantages qu * 
the Gavemment. estates and to' set an example of liberality. 

I am not sufbcieutly acquainted with the mode in which 
those estates are . managed to point out the way in which such ; 
an object may be most conveniently, economically, and efficiently 
attained, but many friends of native education are competent 
to-furnish such intbrDnatioii when it shall be required. The 
renewal of leases will afford an opportunity of setting apart for 
this purpose a few bighas of the lands of each village with a 
deduction so inconsiderable from the rent payable'by the farmer; 
as to be scarcely perceived, and to be hereafter more than compeii- 
jsated by the pecuniary as well as moral benefits which an improved 
sys>tom of instruction will bi'iiig in its train. Whatever the modov \ 
adopted of carrying it into effect, the principle I propose is 
Govcniuaent should muke it legally obligatory oa itself to esfcabii^ 
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such endowment in the villages of Khas estates, subject to all the 
provisions, conditions, and limitations before described. This may 
be done not only with little cost to the State, but with great 
administrative facility in consequence of the existence of a distinct 
class of public officers who are charged with the management of 
tliose estates. 

After setting such an example, it is worthy of consideration 
whether Government might, not only without difficulty or offence, 
but with honor and credit to itself, look to the endowed establish¬ 
ments of the country for similar arrangements on their estates, 
and enact that they shall be in like manner legally obligatory 
under the provisions aforesaid. The most important of these are 
religious esiahllshnenU^ with which no interference for religious 
purposes can be justified. To prevent misapprehension, therefore, 
and to guide to the adoption of views likely to obtain practical 
effect, I shall quote here the opinions which I find expressed by 
the Bengal Government and by the Court of Directors. 

In a revenue letter from Bengal on the affairs of Cuttack, 
dated the 30 th March 1S21, and con tinned in the Revenue and 
Judicial Selections, Yol. III., pp. 6S—90, tlie Bengal Gov^’eriiment 
expresses its sentiments to the following effect;—^^It appears to us 
to be doubtful whether it be advisable for the officers of Goveru- 
ment to interfere to give effect to endowments purely of a religious 
nature; and we can scarcely consider it a matter of public interest 
to prevent the appropriation by individuals (3-Iusulmaa or layman) 
of rents designed to support the servants of a Hindu temple or 
idol. The right of Government to do so is undoubted. In some 
cases where useful object are combined with purposes of religion, 
the exercise of the piower may be a public duty; and if any class or 
community interested in maintaining an endowment shall com¬ 
plain of the misappropriation, it is, of course, our duty to see that 
the wrong done is redressed, thongli the ground of complaint may 
be founded on prejudice and superstition. Farther than this we 
are little disposed to go, for the misappropriations, though abusive, 
appear to us, in regard to most of tlie institutions in question 
to be of rather good than ill consequence to the public, and the 
nature of the instruction is such that it is always difficult for an 
Eiyopcan officer to touch without injuring them/'—p. 79, para¬ 
graphs 99 —101. 

The Court of Directors in a revenue letter to the Bengal 
Government, dated 10bh December 1823, in rejily to the preceding 
paragraphs, thus writes—We concur in most of the sentiments 
which you have expressed upon this subject. When alienated 1)/ 
a competent authority, you doubt if they'' (lauds held free for the 
.support of religious institutions) /'could be resumed for tho 
purposes of Goveriiraeut, even though the revenue of them should 
be found to be misapplied.' We think, however, that you may 
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I^culi«r to tl^ as s>-stems of religious faith and practice, and ccr 
tan other mstetntions pecu tar to the people professing those svste 
but fortmng no part of their religious faith and practice. To atteS 
to interlere mth the former would be equally inconsistent with X 
pnneiples and character of a Christian government, and onnosed to 
the rttrhta and fechn-s of a Hindu-and MohammX^ people 
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regular system of instruction for both those 
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into 


classes of the - 


eommuiiity,” is the dictate both of sound wisdom and of the most 


obvious policy, 

The question arises in what manner native institutions may 
be most effectually employed, with a view to the crradaal formiil 
tion of a regular system of instruction for the benefit of all classes 
of tlie commanity ; and the answer which, after mature consider- 
atioD, lam disposed to give is by proposing the esiahUshment of 
public and periodical Cirarninaiions of the teachers and scholar^ cf 
those histifviims and the distribniion of rewards to the teachers 
jjTo^Ttiouecl to their own qnalijications and the attainments of 
their sekaiars, —the examinations to be conducted, and the rewarils 
liestowed, by officers appointed by Government and placed under 
tho aatkoriry and control of the General Courmittee of_ Public 
Instruction. This plan appears adapted to the character of the 
people and to the present condition of native society. Mr. Wyse ' 
in his rocent work entitled Education Reform, VoL I. p. 48, re¬ 
marking on those dispositions which, in ‘some manner, form the 
public character, the moral physiognomy, of nations, sa 3 ^s—. 
‘'This peculiar public character, formed of the aggregate of private, 
again acts in a very striking manner upon the character of the. 
individual. Bat this action is still farther affected by the changes 
of the times. A period of total quiet, resulting from a long con^ 
tinned acquiescence in old institutions, leaves a very different imprint 
upon the national mind from that which is the necessary conse- 
quenee of a general breaking up of old principles and forms, and 
an earnest search after new. In the first instance, an education of 
stimulants becomes necessary, it is essejiiial to the healthy activity 
of the body politic ; in the second, steadiness, love of order, mutual, 
*, the sacrifice of private resentments and factious 

should be the srreat lessons of national 
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toleration, 

terests to general good, suuuiu me gieau vi. — 

education.'^^ At no period in the history of a nation can lessons 
of steadiness, love of order, mutual toleration, and the sacrifice of 
private to public good* be deemed inappropriate ; hut if any where, 
an education of stimulants is necessary to the health}^ activity, oi. 
the body politic, it is here where a long continued acquiescen^- 
in old institutions, and a long continncfi subjection to absolute 
forms and priaeiples of government have produced and continue 
to perpetuate * universal torpor of the natiojial mind. Thus : eua- 
Ciition of stimulants I propose to supply on the basis of native 
institutions, auii by’ means of a sj^stem of public and peiio 
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examinations and rewards ; and I hope to show, in conformity with 
the characteristics that have been sketched of a scheme likely to 
be attended with success, that, while the plan will present incite- 
'meets to self-exertion for the purpose of self-improvement, it will 
be equally simple in its details and economical. in expenditure, 
tending to draw forth the kindly affections of the people towards 
the Government, and to put into the hands of the Government 
large powers for the good of the people. 

The first proposed application of the plan is to the improve¬ 
ment and extension of vernacular education; and to the impor¬ 
tance of this branch of public instruction testimony has been, at 
different times borne by the highest authorities in the State. Of 
these, 1 shall quote two only in this place. Lord Moira in his 
INJinute on the Judicial Administration of the Presidency of Port 
William, dated the 2nd October ISJb, after mentioning certain 
evils in'the administration of the Government and^in the character 
of the people, goes on to say—In looking tor a remedy to 
these evils, the moral and intellectaal improvement of the natives 
will necessarily form a prominent feature of any plan wdiicli may 
arise from the above suggestions, and I have, therefore, not failed to 
turn my most solicitous attention to the important object of public 
education. The humble hut valuable class of village scliool-viasters 
claims the first place in this discussion. These men teach the first 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic for a trifling stipend 
wdiicli is within reach of any man’s means, and the instriictioii 
which they are capable of imparting suflices for the village 
zemindar, the village accountant, and the village shop-keeper. 
As the public money would be ill-appropriated in merely 
providing gratuitous access to that quantum of education which 
is already attainable, any intervention of Government', either 
hy superinteyidcncc or by contribution, should be directed to 
the itnyjrovement of existing tuition and to the diffusion of it 
to places and persons now. out of its reach. Improvement and 
diffusion niay go hand in hand ; yet the latter is to be considered 
matter of calculation, while the former should he deemed positively 
incumbent:^ Twenty-two years have elapsed since these wise and 
benevolent views were expressed by one of the ablest and most 
distinguished rulers that British India has possessed, and no ade¬ 
quate means have yet been employed to discharge a duty declared 
.. to be positively incumbent by introducing improvement into the 
existing system of tuition practised by the.humble but valiiaole 
class of village school-masters, and to extend the improved in- 
instruction to persons and places which the old system does not 
reach. We appear to have even retrograded, for not‘ only has 
'Vernacular instruction been overshadowed and lost sight of by the 
almost exclusive patronage bestowed on a foreign medium of in¬ 
struction, the English language, but even some of the principal 
efforts to improve the village schools and school-masters have, with 
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in le^aul to most of t.ie institutions ia question, to be la^erof 
good than Ill consequence to the public/ One thing, however in 
such eas^ IS aiw.ys ivortby of attention, and that is! the inSry 
whether to objects of little or no utility which thus may hav^ an 
expenditure devoted to them. niffAt not be annexed other objects 
rmdg boiitjicxal ; whether good institctions op kddcation, for 
€xa£nple, nng^lit not be combined with the services performed to 
an idol, and even in some cases whether the useful objects mieht 
not quietly and without offence bo substituted for the useless. 
It was hnrhly proper that you should issue orders for an accurate 
account of the extent and nature of the lands thus appropriated. 
v\ iTCii that IS betbro you (and desire its communication to us), 
it will be more perfectly seen hi whai way any endeavour can be 
made io ikrhm from such a fund some general advantage ^^—SeUclions^ 
Voi, IIL^p. 2^, paragraph 83, 34, ^ 

Again, the Court in a revenue letter to the Madras 
Govcrninent, dated 29tli September 1824, after referring to 
various recorded proceedings of the Local Government relating 
to the temples of natives and the control exercised, .or proper 
to Ijc exorcised, by Government, remarks—Tbe questions 
connected with this subject are both delicate and important; 
but u*o are sorry to perceive from tbe documents before us 
that $0 little of order has hitherto been established, and that the 
proceedings of Governmeat have been so little regulated by any 
settled principle. The difficulty is how to interfere so as to pre¬ 
vent the misapplication of the funds to mischievous purposes, 
xvithout exciting the religions jealousies of the people/ But yet 
we doubt not that a line of conduct may be drawn, by which,' 
wilhoaU infringing on religious liberty, or interfering with the 
most jealous scruples of the people, not only evil where it exists 
may be avoided, but something useful^ .esP£C1alo in tbe shape op 
EDvrcATKJB, may be connected with the expenditure cjf the revenuesf 
often very large^ of the native temples — Selections, Fol. Ill,, p, p9Q/ 
para, 7. 


It is probable from these extracts that any measure which 
would have the effect of peaceably drawing forth the resources of 
these religious establishments^, to however limited an extent, for 
the promotion of education, would receive the sanction of the. 
Honorable Court. The Government and the people Lave strong ’ 
claims upon them for strenuous co-operation in prosecuting such an 
object, provided always that nothing shall be mixed up with that^ 
object hicoasistcat. with their character as religious institutions;; 
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The wealthy religions communities, for example, at Kali Ghat in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at DeogJmr in Beerbhoom, at Gya 
and Banddah Gya in South Bebar, are bound as such, in return for 
the perfect religious freedom they enjoy, and even in some instances 
for the peculiar privileges they possess, to be foliow-workei*s with 
Government in providing for the better instruction of the people—« 
an object which is nob only good in itself, but which is specially 
incumbent on them as religious communities for the maintenance 
and improvement of that social order under which they live, and 
of which religion, its institutions, and its ministers are the proper 
securities and'^guards. It matters not whether such an obligation 
would at first be admitted; if it exists, ifc belongs to Government to 
make it be heard, felt, and recognized. The voice of the Government 
in such a matter would be responded to by that of the people, whose 
claims ou these religious bodies are no less strong. They have 
derived all their accumulated wealth from the offerings of the 
people, they profess to exist for the benefit of tbe people, from tlie 
depths of their poverty and ignorance, have a right to look to the 
spiritual guides wliom they have enriched and raised above them¬ 
selves for something more than empty forms and ceremonies, some 
practical knowledge, and moral instruction. Such an object, how¬ 
ever, must be sought not only ‘Svithout infringing on religious 
libertybut also without ^interfering with the most jealous 
scruples of the people/^ All fears on this bead must be x'emoved 
by the terms of the suggestion I have offered,' according to which 
a requisition of three-fourths of the bouseholdei's, &c., of a village 
is necessary to create the legal obligation on the proprietor of tbe 
estate to establish tlio proposed endowment of a village school¬ 
master, I have no means of ascertaining with accuracy the extent 
of landed property belonging to those religious establishments, 
but according to common report it is considerable. In Beerbhoom 
it was stated to me that tbe priesthood of Deoghur possess estates 
not only at Deoghur, Sarhaut, and Giddari in that district, but also 
in the districts of Bhaugidpore, Batua, Tirlwol, MoorsJiedahad, and 
Burdwan, and even in Nepal, a foreign country. I would apply 
the principle, not only to the landed estates of Hindu temples, 
but also to those of public endowed inslitutions wherever they are 
to be found, whether Hindu or Buddhist, Mohamroadan, or 
Christian. The Moharamadan institution at Kusbeh Bagha in 
Rajshalu has 42 villages, in each of which a vernacular school 
might thus be established. The Calcutta Madvis.sa is reputed to 
possess landed property. At Bokar and Chaughartya in the 
.Burdwan district, and at Durhhanga in Tirhoot, there areMoham- 
madan institutioDs largely endowed. Serampore College has an 
estate in the Sunderbims; and there may be other endowed Chris- 
liaii mstiiutions, Protestant, Catholic, Armenian, Greek, possessing 
similar property in tbe Mofussil. If any, then all without excep¬ 
tion should be required by law under similar circumstances to aid 
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country, and whose improvement will be its best 
protection. 

Another source 


instruction to those 
entire property of the 
"s-guard and 

from which such endowments may be antici¬ 
pated IS the cV'. ^rilarfj cordnbtMona of wealthy zeUindars, whether 
called tortli by a sincere desire to beneBt their dependent country¬ 
men, or by the prospect of those honours and distinctions which 
Government can bestow, or by a combination of both motives. 
AYho can doubt that when Government shall engage with earnest¬ 
ness and on a large scale in the work of instructing the people, the 
example will %ht up into a flame many a generous feeling which 
would otherwise he smouldering in native seat, unseen and 
unknown, niible^sing and nnblest? I w ill not attempt to- enume¬ 
rate the benefactions that within my ciwn recollection during the 
last twenty years liave flowed from the liberty of ruitivc 
gentlemen* Koads have been constructed, bridges built, and 
other public works executed. They are at this moment joining 
heart and hand with the European community for the relief of 
the western provinces ; they have established at ^ their own 
expense and in some instances teach by their own labor Mngli^h 
schools for the intellectual advancement of their countrymen ; and 
they have from lime to time placed large sums at the disposal of 
tlie. Committee of Public Instruction for the objects of that body. 
No one can regret that their public spirit and philanthropy have 
taken these directions, but the greatest triumphs of native 
nevoUnce remain, pet to he achieved m raising the body of their 
countrymen from the debasement of slaves and serfs to the 
hwivledgcy th^ selfresyect, and the self dependence ^ of free men, 
and all that has been yet accomplished is only a pledge of what 
the native gentry can do, what they ai-e ready to do, and what 
Giey will do, when the path is pointed out to them and the lead 
is taken by Government in the adoption of measures for the 
general education of the people. In the distribution of civil 
honors to those who deserve well of Government and of society, 
let special regard be hod to all who shall make adequate provision 
for the education of the ryots on their estates, and a rich harvest 
ot <^ood to the country may be expected to spring up. I do not 
anticipate the want^ of endowments for school-masters so much as 
of riualificd school-miisters to take possession of the endowments.r 
which intelligent and wealthy zemindars will be found prepared 

to create for them. k,, , i. i i. 

There are numerous small landed tenures throughout tne 
country, neither included in the Khas Mehals of Government, 
Bor in the estates of endowed establishments, nor in the large 
zemiiidaries, but which constitute in the aggregate a very lar^. 
proportion of ihe landed property of the country. They r.re^for 
the most part, owned by those who, in revenue language, are. caflea 
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dependent arfd independent talookdars, L (?., small lauded pro¬ 
prietors who pay the revenue due from them to Government 
dependently or through a large proprietor, and those who pay it 
independently or direct to the offieei's of Government without the 
intervention of any other party. !Most of these small proprietors 
are probably unable without inconvenienGe to endow a school¬ 
master in each village at their own sole expense, but they would, 
in a majority of instances, be found both able and willing to con¬ 
tribute their aid towards such an object, and some means must be 
devised for drawing it forth, some cbamiel formed through which 
it may flow. "What is wanting on their part must be supplied by 
Government, and therefore some limit must be fixed to ascertain 
those who will be entitled to the assistance wliieli it is proposed 
that Government should bestow. For the sake of illustration, 
without pretending to be able to judge what the precise limit 
ought to bo, I will suppose that those only who pay less than 
Eupees 1,000 per annum of laud revenue ' to Government will 
receive the advantage, while all above that standard will be held 
competent to provide for the instruction of their ryots from their 
own unaided resources. Having fixed this, or any other standard, it 
is proposed that any one tiilookdar, dependent or independent, 
paying revenue, under the standard, or any number of talookdars, 
pii'tueedars, &c., in Bengal, or of village zemindars^ mallks, &e., in 
Beliar, who shall establish a village-school endowment with the 
prescribed guarantees, sliall be entitled to claim from Government 
a remission of one-halt of the annual revenue due on account of 
the land so endowed, it being always understood that the net 
produco of the total ([iiantity of laud endowed shall be equivalent 
to onc-hiilf only of the average income of villiige-school-masters in 
tlie district in which the village is sitiiated. Thus, if rupees 60 
})or annum is the average income, onr-half of that sum will coii- 
. liline to be provided by fees and perquisites, and one-half will be 
provided by endowment. Of the latter, one moiety will consist 
of rovenue remitted by Government to the extent of rupees lo 
per annum, and tlie other moiety only will he contributed by the 
s)nall proprietors. I am assured by intelligent natives that tliis 
remission of revenue would prove a powerful stimulus to the small 
proprietors, and would inspire them with confidence in the good 
intentions of the Government and aircction from those who 
administer it. There are various modifications under which this 
. arrangement may take cilbct, but it is not necessary to my present 
purpose to do more than indicate ihe general principle. 

—. All these resources, even if they succeed to a great extent, 

. may also fail in numerous instances from the npabliy, the ignorance, 
Mvnd the poverty of those most interested; but there will still 
remain means at the couimand of Govcrnmcut which cannot be 
applied to a 11101*0 legitiinalc purpose. 
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Firet.~^nm of one bundred thousand rupees k bv ArtTf 
the Impenal Parhamenfc devoted to the eneoura^,^nt nP 


in British India, but I am norawIreTbi^arv'^^fr^ “J 
has hitherto been employed in the education Sthe poor tuth 
the medium of their own langaa^. Can it be appUed to a Se 
needful or a Btter purpose ? Half the amount. would ^nnS J 
purchase 166 endowments for qualified village school-masters 3 
worth rupees 30 per annum and bought at 10 years'puSsc 
Considerable sums of money have, from^ time to 
time, been placed by wealthy natives at the disposal of Govern 
ment for the general purposes of public improvement or of public 
instruction without any more specific appropriation; and there 
can be little doubt that similar sums will continue to be bestowed. 
jNfay it not be hoped that the sums which have been or may be 
received in this way will henceforth obtain, in whole or in part a 
destination suited to the most urgent wants of the country and be 
applied to the instruction of the poor and ignorant, those who are 
too ignorant to understand the evils of ignorance, and too poor, 
even if they did, to be able to remove the cause that produces 
them? " 

Third. —Instructions have been issued to the officers engaged 
in the prosecution of the measures for the resumption of lakhiraj 
tenures liable to assessment to report every case that may come 
under their cognizance in which lands or money have been granted 
ibr purposes connected with education, whether falling under the 
operation of the resumption laws or not. What the effect ot these 
instructions wliioh were issued in September 1836 may have been, 
or may yot be, 1 have not had the means of ascertaining except in 
one district, that of South Behar, where, according to a Btatement 
furnished by Mr. Eeid, the Deputy Collector, under date the 30bh 
Jaiiuaiy 1837, the number of endowments appear to be consider¬ 
able granted for the joint benefit of fakeers, poor travellers, and 
scholars^ but now almost all alleged to be converted to tho private 
uses of the heirs of the grantees or their 


The same state 

of things will probably” be found to exist in other districts. In 
wluit instances or to what extent these endowments may now be , 
deemed applicable to the purposes of village education it is not 
for rac to judge ; but, if found legitimately applicable, the benefit 
would he great. Seven tenures of this description, of which the 
details are contained in the statement above-mentioned, include an * 
area of 4,539 bighas which, at the low average rate of one rupee 
per bigha, would afford the means of establishing in one district 
151 such village-school endowments as I have proposed. A remark 
reported to me in that district as made by a person whose 
lakhiraj tenure had been assessed under the resumption laws niay ^ 
help to show the way in which the subject would be regarded by thp 
people. He lamented the loss of property he had sustained, and-: 
added that even in tlik loss there would have been some remcuning 
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ground of satisfaction, if the amount of assessment, instead of 
being absorbed into the general revenue of the country, had been 
devoted to the purposes of education to which, in part at least, it 
had been hitherto applied. I must add, however, that the educa¬ 
tion which this person had probably in view was not vernacular, 
but Persian and Arabic education. 

Fou7tlL,~\i all other resources fail, there is still one left, the 
general revenue of the country on which the poor and the io’uorant 
have a primary claim,—a claim which is second to no other what¬ 
soever, for from zokence is that revenue derived^ hub from the 
hones and the sinews, the toil and svjeai of those whose cause I am 
pleading ? Shall £10,000 continue to be the sole permanent 
appropriation from a revenue of more than twenty millions 
sterling for the education of nearly a hundred millions of people ? 

By these means, and from these sources, I propose to quality a 
body of vernacular teachers, to raise their character and provide 
for their support, and to give a gradual, a permanent, and a 
general establishment to a system of common schools. Without 
competent instructors all efforts at educational improvement must 
bo futile, and I have, therefore, directed my principal attention in 
all that has yet been advanced to the means of making and keep¬ 
ing them efficient. With this view, according to the plan now 
sketched, teachers will not only be taught, but provision will bo 
made for their subsistence. They will feel that, to the extent of at 
least one-half of an average income, they are dependent durin*^’ 
good behaviour on Government,—the common trustee of all the 
endowments that may be created for this purpose ; and to the 
extent of the remaining half upon the degree of repute and accept¬ 
ance they enjoy in the village communities to which they attach 
themselves. The rccommeudation of those communities will be 
essential to the enjoyment even of the former moiety, and their 
well-founded complaints should bo sufficient to ensure depriva¬ 
tion. If, as I anticipate, tho co-operation of the village com¬ 
munities ill this object shall have tho effect in time of eliciting 
public spirit and awakening and directing proper domestic and 
social feeling, the appointment and displacing of teachers should 
be vested in them, and ultimately the power of imposing a 
common rate upon all householders in substitution of unequal 
and uncertain school fees and perquisites. In fine, I look to these 
village communities, if wisely estimated and treated by Govern- 
merit, as the germs from which the real prosperity of the country 
must spring, lowil and municipal improvement and efficient 
district and provincial administration. 

If I were to stop here, and to obtain the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment and the co-operation of the native community to accomplish 
the views now propounded, I should liopc that a sure foundation 
would thus be laid for a national system of education. But 
something eke may be done to facilitate tho operation of the 
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^ to extend the improved iustraction, and to stimulate 
and aid the teachers in the interval before they can l^ecoin^ 
eligible .to hold a village-school endowment. That interval will 
probably extend to a period, ot four vears which will be occupied 
ill acquiring a knowledge of the series cf school-books, and in 
passing through a course of normal mstniction. But the vernacular 
school-masters are poor men, and they must teach as well as learn, 
nor will they leara the less successfully because their circumstancca 
compel them to make immediate use from year to year of the new 
knowledge they acquire. What is proposed, then, is to devise some 
means of assisting and encouraging them In the exercise of their 
profession,—some means not merely of improving their qnalifi- 
cation.s, hut of extending the utiiiry of the instruments thus 
obtained and fashioned. 

For this purpose I must revert to the point at which it ^vas 
assumed that, on tho occasion of the first periodierd examination, a 
body of native teachers had established their competency in the 
first book which had been put into their hands six months before, 
and had received the second volume of the series of school-books iu 
which they were invited to qualify themselves still further. I have 
proposed also on the same occasion to g^ve to each approved teacher 
on loan and for the use of his scholars from three to twelve 
copies of the first book of the series, with the engagement on his 
part to produce six months thereafter from three to twelve^ pupils, 
according to the number of copies, thoroughly instructed in its con.- 
ieuis and capable of standing a searching examination similar to 
that through which the teacher himself has passed. The induce- 
inonts to accept and employ these copies are various. Birsf, they 
arc olfei-ed on loan/not to the scholars, but to the teacher who may 
sell the use of the books, as well as his own instruction to tne scholars 
or tiicir parents, and tlius increase his emoluments. Seeo?m, they 
will become the absolute property of the teacher for future Bimiiar 
use, only by producing an equal number of instructed scholars. 

r/z/VJ, the teacher will receive a corresponding number ^ot copies 

of the second book of the series on loan and for the use 

only if be shall be found to have made a proper ase of those copies 

of the first received for the same 

•lualifications for aa endowment is thnfc the , ooK 

instraefced six scholars per annum in some one of ^ 

series in such a manner as shall enable them o su • 
nation ; audio stren-then this inducement 

namc,.age, and caste of the teacher whose ,“XriTard 

their and his place of residence, the book m which ^ 
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SlxtJf, the scholars will be attracted to the study of the book 
hy the higher price which their parents will have to pay for their 
instruction, by the curiosity and pleasure which new"and useful 
kuowledgo will inspire, and by the love of display which a public 
examination will gratify. An honorable ambition may be still 
further gratified by the formal registry of their names, designation, 
and places of residence, as those of approved students of the isb, 
2nd, fird, or 4th class, according to the number of the series 
in which they have been examined ; and, on grounds to be im¬ 
mediately explained, by making the 4th class eligible to a course 
of instruction in the English School of the district. 

At the second periodical examination those teachers who had, 
in whole or in parr., fu]fill(3d the purpose for which tlie books wove 
given would produce their pupils for examination. To give tlie 
examiner time, it may perhaps appear to be desirable that not 
more than six pu])ils of one teacher should be pronounced qualified; 
but if one or more of the six produced shall not stand the ex¬ 
amination, he ma}’' be permitted to bring forward one or more to 
tho extent of six to bo substituted for them. By this means not 
more than twelve scholars of the same teacher can he examined at 
tlic same time, and not more than six of tliose twelve can be 
finally approved. If tlie number wlio shall .successfuly pass through 
the examination be loss than six, for the actual number only should 
tlic teacher receive credit. If the number of the schohirs and tho 
ooinpctition of the touchers siiould ho great, only tlie highest 
qualille:ition.9 of tho scholars should be recognized. If the 
number is small, and tho competitiou feeble, a lower standard of 
qualification must be admitted; and, according to the discretion of 
tho examiner, some consideration should be shown for tdioso 
teachers who appear to have bestowed a great deal of labor upon 
tlioir scholars without any very successful result. 

At the next and subsequent examinations tlie same coarse 
will be pursued as at tlm former with such modifications as in¬ 
creasing experience will suggest .and the nature of the text-book 
forming the subject of examination may require. If the plan 
should go into full operation there will ultimately be as many 
classes of teachers and as many classes of scliolars to be examined 
at one time as there are kinds of books distributed, and in this 
state of things tho examiners will enjoy no sinecure. But the 
number of touchers necessary in a district will soon be filled up, 
and gradually the class of teachers will come to be composed of 
those who have already, as scholars, passed through the requi.site 
examiuaiions, aud whose claim on this ground to be recognized as 
approved teachers may be at once decided by a reference to the 
examiner’s own records. Tlie old race of school-masters will thus 
gradually pass away, and be succeeded by a race trained from the 
H’giauiug under Ihe opcraliou ol' the new system, It will thus 
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Happen that by the operation of the system itself the erpendilure 
acpamit 01 it will be lessened, and its efiiciency at the .same 
time increased, leaving the whole of the funds to be applied the 

extension and consolidation of the plan by carrying it iato "^nf w 

districts or provinces, by increasing the number of scholars in the 
same districts or provinces, by enlarging generally the course of 
instruction, or by establishing more numerous or more ample, 
endowments until the various classes and grades of native society 
shall know all that it is important to their own welfare and to the 
prosperity and good order of society that they should be tanght, 

‘^le general effect of this training upon the face of society, if 
steadily pursued, will ‘be to increase intelligence, enterprise, and 
morality, to make the people better acquainted with their own 
interests and with the legitimate means of protecting and pro¬ 
moting them, and I confidently believe and hope to attach them 
by gratitude and affection to the European rulers of the country 
as their real friends and benefactors. It is not, however, to bo 
denied that such a system of popular instruction will, in the higher 
order of minds, excite more ambitious aspirations than it can 
gratify,—aspirations which, if not gratified, may ferment into 
discontent or degenerate into crime. To maximize the certain 
good and to minimize the possible evil, an opening must be made 
out of the narrow circle of a native education into the wider scope 
for talent and for ambition afforded by an English, education. In 
the present circumstances of the country the knowledge of English 
is for the native aspirant the grand road to distinction ; and its 
attainment opens to him the prospect of office, wealth,^ and in- 
(liicuce. To draw, therefore, the best and noblest spirits into close 
and friendly communication with ourselves, and to employ them 
for the greatest good of the country, I propose that those scholars 
who shall successfully pass through an examination m the bigfaest 
vernacular class book shall receive a special certificate declaring 
them entitled, whenever a vacancy may occur, to receive admi^uoa 
into the English scliool of the district. The first effect of this 
will be to improve tUe working of tbe native part of the system 
bv stimulating the vernacular scholars to zeal and industry, since a 
course of native instruction must becotnpMed . 

to the English school can be recognized. Tue f ® 
be to impi-ove the working of the English part of 
furnishing a constant and abundant supply of 
minds have at an early age been expanded by a l^eralcoum” o 
native instruction ; whereas at present much of tlm 
English teachers in district schools is frittered ° 

the mere elements of the Eogbsh Language to children who aic 
nuinstracted in their own mother tongue. _ . 

lu suo-vestino- this plan of vernacular instruction, “7^ ' ; 

hope is not Jo obtain an unqualified ^“^ Jl‘®™eueraHties 

commendations, but to rescue the subject fro & 
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aud to present something definite and tangible to Government and 
the public, either to approve or disapprove, to adopt, to alter, or to 
reject. I am far from supposing that the plan is liable to no 
objections, will be attended with no difficulties, aud will require no 
modifications. 

The grand and primary objection is one that would ■ apply to 
all projects whatsoever of a similar tendency, viz., the dangerous 
consequence to our grower in this country from mparting imtruction 
to the natives. This objection cannot be better answered than in 
the words of Sir Charles Metcdfe contained in his report on the 
revenue of the territory of Delhi, dated 4th September 1815. 
After describing and recommending a particular system of revenue 
settlements, wliich would have the effect of improving the condition 
of the village zemindars aud conferring benefits on them not 
enjoyed by the cultivators living under former or present native 
Governments, he adds—‘'^Itis, perhaps, impossible to foresee all 
the remote efi^ects of such a system, and there may he those who 
would argue tliatit is injudicious to establish such a system which, 
by exciting a free and independent character, may possibly lead, at 
a future period, to dangerous consequences. There does not appear 
to he sufficient reason to apprehend any evil consequences, even at 
a remote period, from the introduction of this system. It rather 
seems that the establishment of such advantages for the bulk of 
our subjects ought to attach tliem to the Government wliiob 
confers the benefit. But even supposing the remote possibility of 
the evil consequences which may be apprehended, that would not 
he a sufficient reason for withholding any advantages from our 
subjects. Similar o))jcctions have been urged against our attempt- 
iru’'" to promote tliG education of our native subjects, but how 
un*\vorthy it would be of a liberal Government to give weight to 
such objections ! The world is governed by an irresistible power 
wliicli giveth and takctli away dominion, and vain would bo thtj 
impotent prudence of man against the operations of its Almighty 
influence. All that rulers can do , is to merit dominion by pro¬ 
moting the happiness of those under them. If wc perform our 
duty in ibis respect, the gratitude of India, and the admiration of 
the. world, will accompany our name through all ages, whatever 
may be the revolutions of futurity ; but if we withhold blessings 
from our subjects, from a selfish apprehen.sion of possible danger at 
a remote period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominion, we 
shall merit that reverse which time has possibly in store for us, 
and shall fall with the mingled, hatred, and contempt, hisses and 
execrations of mankind. These remarks are offered in reply to 
objections whicli may be, and have been, urged against our confer¬ 
ring on our Indian subjects the blessings of independence and 
education. Aty own opinion is that the more bleysings wc confer 
on them, the better hold we shall have on their affections, ^ and in 
consequence the greater strength and duration to our empire. It 
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of niitive agency which may convev the iinpression totbenatif^ 
community that the object is one in which Goveniraeat feels littfe 
interested^ and unless means are employed to counteract such nn 
impression, it may paralyse every exertion that the inspector and 
examiners may make* One means that may be sugg^ted wonld 
be the publication, in some authentic form, of the sentiments and 
intentions of Government and of its expectations of native co-ope¬ 
ration, embodied in a resolution, declaration, or address which 
would receive general circulation in all the English and native 
newspapers. The names and appointments of the inspectors and 
examinei's should be published in the GazeiU, giving them mn 
olbcial status of respectability. The commissioner of the division 
and the magistrate of the district should be instructed to give 
them support and countenance in every legitimate way, m wm 
before suggested ; and, in like manner, proposed publication in 
the Gazelle, of the results of the periodical examinations, would ^ 

have a beneficial effect. * 

A practical danger to which the efficiency of the measure may 
be exposed will arise from the want of a vigilant, prompt, and 
efficient superintendence exercised over -the examiners. To supuiy 
such a sinierintendcDce I have proposed the appaintment oj an tH* 
speclor for all the districts of a division. His duty would he ge- 
ifcrally to sive efficiency to the plan, to counsel and mkIc the 
csaminei-s;to receive and ^heir reports with 

oheervations and the instrvictions of the General Comraittce ioi 
their "•uiclance, and further to aid collectors of khas mehals, zemn^ 
S-s on their estates, and talookdars, mahks, and ryote m vUlag^ « 
hfi^rnLincr the proposed village-institutious with the endowments 
rr S p“rmancnt support. The inspectors and ■ exanKneM • 
•It 11 „nder the authority of the General,Committ^ of 
Will be placed undei oiainsprino- of the whole machinery; ,, 

Public I“«tmctioa, As^ 

will be found m „^opted much good may nnae, wiU , ; 

of a measure from tful^to 

, t be -terpreted - .. 

through which y^iis p . ndaDted to a purpose v^inch 

tu.l ite fThm ilT“»rrS“ro™<a'a* » re- ; 

was not contemplated whe composing'the 

modelled. The ° Hnr of the Secretary, their. senrices are 

the fact that, with the the memLra without excep. .■ 

gratuitous and occ.^ioaal, weight duties to perform, 

tion including the bed etary r ^ they can exercise a - 

rlrtdVlSc o„, ; 

,.ncl its function^ies, InstruSion and by insp^tors, 

l.y the General Conitmtlce examines. If 'vell -g 

niuch will depend upon the .c.ection 
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qualified they will makeup for many deficiencies elsewhere; bn 
nothing will compensate for the absence of mtelhgenee, energ}, 
honesty, and discretion on their part. They should be compete 
to under 3 t.and and appreciate the object of Government, an^l ^ 
engage in promoting it with zeal untainted by fanaUcism with 
calmness that shall not degenerate into apathy. They shou d be 
thoroughly iiistnieted in the subject-matter of the senes of schoo - 
books, and possessed of integrity and firmness to i;efiuu-e, in 
resistance both to the reproaches and blandishmcnls of unwoithj 
candidates, the degree of qualification which shall , ® * 

reward and distinction. The emohmieiits of the office 
fixed at such an amount ns will present an immediate object of 
ambition to the class from which the examiners will chiefly be 
drawn ; and they should he so graduated as to afford the 
of promotion, and thus stimulate to the discharge o. duty . 
operate as a check upon misconduct or neglect. M ith these views 
I have proposed that the examiners should receive for tlie first 
four veaLf service a consolidated allowance of. lofi rupees per 
month, and I now add that they should receive for the s^ond four 
years a corresponding allowance of 200 rupees per “°«'th, and foi 
Urn third four vears 250 rupees per month, after which au 
examiner shall be eligible to be .appointed an inspector of a 
division with a consolidated allowance of 500 rupees per 
Promotion from one grade to another should, of course, m 

depend on good conduct in the preceding ga-ade; ancHtshoffid 

alLvs bo given, if possible, in the same d.stiiet and div^s on 
arrangements will ati’ord security in every ^ j 

possibilitv of malversation, but those now proposed will, 1 should 
iio'iic, in ^nost instances command the honourable and industrious 

nSinSS which the measure may he 

deemed 1 able and the difficulties with which it may be attended, 
J musl be permitted to advert to some of the advantages by which 

it IS is the coincidence of the plan with all 

Co,.n;.ltce of P«Mc In.tn.c- 
I •1 new and hiidicr duties than any which have yet engaged 
ra\tenS, t tl inoonsis Jit with those which it has 

fitherto dTsVhar-cd. The district English schools or colleges and 
the vernacular dep.artnicnts attached to <hem will be exiende , 
heir schohars multiplied, and their efficieucy increa.ccd. The 
native schools will have a new life infused into f ^ilf be 

whools, or with the interests of the teachers. On the contiaiy, 
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^ lists them all in the rmA^ 
most IViendIv relations with'ttem 

the plan IS framed is tlra^^ r>p r ., ,r“® ii^ea upon wtiicb 

the peofAe themselves have ^■•^■■■' 

seafFolding and outwmrks. /rlhat wbL 

soperstrueture rising, and finallv s|»aU see the noble 

they will almost 

their own hands. The plan wfli thi/ »t to he the work of 

congi-uity with existin^iona S HtnT 

admit of the ijratlnal esnausion , attheeamt- time 

civilization demands. improvement which Boropciui 


recommendation of the plan is the simplicity,of tho. 


Another 

7:Zll2l7t 

fol’ow^th noC.'JiSothe^rasesfl^^^ 

tol ow the school-masters and the scholars into their vTlian^ Sell 
huts, and their school-rooms; to reprove into order S Sf 
the noisy irregnlanty of the teacher; to guide in d^tail^tS 
desultory labors of the scholar; and to stimulate to some 
the stolid ignorance of the; pamrit. ;If; th^ 


effort or sacrifice 
,^^,n w„ni- os n -i ■■■'ii ""V“ ui Uie- parent . jii lae 

p an work at all, it will make parents, scholars, and iwhdol-maitierw 

all alike ambitious to earn the distinctions and rewards which' it 
holds out. It contains within itself a self-acting' priocipla which 


only requires to be directed and controlled. 

It is, perhaps^ an effect of this simplicity, bat still a fioparaic 
and distinct aavantag^, that the plan, whether tridi on a liirgc or 
on a small scale, and whether fully successfal or not success ml ^ to 
the extent anticipated, can be productive only of g^ood unmixe^ 
\Yitli evil. It may be introduced into new dlstricte as they% arc 
found prepared for it, or it may be discontinued without^.injtu’y or 
injustice in any district where it has been found to. workv^ttsatis->. 
factorily, prorlded always that all promises and^engag^emGfnts’fhall. 
be faith fully performed. The good done will be certain, and' V-rO-^b 
vernment may either extend, contract, or abandon the^plaii/ wiih-* 
oat embarrassing any native institution, but' on ,tlio contrary .i 


leaving those who have been influenced by it with an increased b 
power of self-dependence. . ^ :'c 

Instead of considering fhe expose an objection,' tlie plan - 
will be found economical when compared with 'the 'completeness ^ 
and diffusiveness of the effect. The expense of a sehool is 'made _ 
up of various items, the cost of a school-house and its fuimtu^, 
the pay of the teacher, the price of pens, ink, leaves, paper, and ^ 
books, and if the institution is a Government one, the charge for 
superintendence. In ordinary cases much of this apparatus pro¬ 
duces no distinct or appreciable result. Of any given number of; , 
scholars, say 100, who engage in a particular course of study, per-. ■ 
haps not more than 50 generally acquire a satisfactory proficiency. .. 
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T3ie incapacity and negligence of both ^teachers and scholars cause 
a great waste of time, of labor, and of money; and even the suc¬ 
cessful student is successful- with a much greater consumption of 
these means than is indispensable. The economy of the plan now 
submitted is that in respect of time, of labor, and of money, it 
throws all the expense of many of the preliminaries of education 
and of all inefficient study and instruction upon parents, teachers, 
and scholars, and that it bestows the resources of Government 
only in reward of efficient study, for the production of the actual 
and perfect result of successful instruction, and for such apparatus 
as is necessary to prove that this result has been attained. The 
effect also will be more general than might at first appear. Let 
it be supposed that in a district of eighteen thanas, twenty-five 
school-masters in each thana will annually bring forward their 
pupils for examination; that each teacher can pass only six of his 
scholars; and that he is at liberty to offer to the extent of twelve, 
if any of the fiirst six should be rejected. They will, according to 
this arrangement, bring forward 5,400 of their scholars, but of 
these not more than 2,700 can be declared qualified, and perhaps 
not more than halt that number will pass the examination success¬ 
fully. Even 1,350 scholars in one district and within one twelve- 
month thoroughly instructed in any one of the school-books I have 
described would be an ample return to Government for the expen¬ 
diture incurred. Bub the benefit would not rest here. The whole 
number of scholars, 5,400, must be deemed by their teachers 
qualified for examination, else they would not be brought forward; 
and tlic unsuccessful condidates or those scholars whom, as it may 
happen, it was not necessary to examine at all, must have attained 
much, and many may have attained all, that would have been 
required of them. It is by no means necessary to suppose that 
oven the whole number produced for examination will be the 
. whole number instructed. On the contrary, they will be the 
.very eliie of the little village flocks, and those flocks will be 
composed of hundreds and thousands of other scholars in various 
degrees instructed in the same useful knowledge, all hoping one 
day to distinguish themselves, and all stimulated by the impulse 
which Government will liave given to the cause of public instruc¬ 
tion. The plan will ultimately he as economical to the people as 
to the Government. At first the approved teachers will probably 
affix a higher price on tlie superior instruction they will be 
qualified to bestow; but tiie facilities to acquire this superior 
qualification will be open to all, and many new competitors witli 
equal advantages will rapidly enter the profession, svhile at the 
same time the demand for instractiou will keep constantly increas¬ 
ing. Under those simultaneous and counteracting influences, a 
new rate of remuneration will come to be formed, the advantage 
of which, as in all improved processes that arc in general demand 
will be in favor of the comuuiuity; and when this nov\^‘iite shall 
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iS^odified itt any district;, by the general adoption of the sra^ 
ol endmvmen s, the cost of educating their-eSildren 
icduccd to the people to the extent of one-half. Even if the 

amount of fees and perquisites should rexnaiu the same w4St ' 
reduction, the value received from the teachers of yonlhSl 
be far gi eater, which both to parents and scholars is the beat itiiid ' ' 
01 economy. ,, 

I is, perhaps^ admissible to regard as an advantage arising 
the pian that it affords an opportunity of employing for the benefit 
of the country the class from which I propose to draw the ihTpec- 
toi's and examiners. Extraordinary efforts have been made‘to 
extend a knowledge of the English language to the natives; hot 
those who have more or less profited by the opportunities present^ 
to them do not find much scope for their new attainments, which, 
ou the other hand, little fit then) for the ordinary piirsmt« of native 
society. They have not received a good native education^ and 
tlie .English education they have received finds little, if any, \jso. 
There is thus a want of sympathy between them and their ? 

trjnien, although they constitute a class from which '' 

countrymen might derive much l>enefit. There is ate'I'tUe. ' 
sympathy between them and the foreign nilers Vf tho 
Ixjcause they feel that they have been raised out of on6of - 
society without having a recognized place in. any other ctei. * 
If they were employed in visiting the different districts as the 
agents of Government for promoting education, they would fulfil a 
high destination satisfactory to their own minds and would not 
fail to enjoy the respect and affection of their countrymett. Tho„ 
qualifications required of them would teach them,, what 
important to their own usefulness and hitherto so much ^ 

to unite the acquirements of an English and a native oduc^Jor, 
since it is only by means of the latter class .of acquiremenii thhi 
l^nglish principles and ideas can be generally gtransfased into, ^ud^ 
incorporated with, the native character. ' W/' ’ 

^ X • '" 'v' '.. >■' 'i’'!' . %- k’** 

The only other recommendation of the plan .which 1 wOI now 
sii""otfc is that it would be a proper complement to a mMsmre that 
has hecu aheady adopted. It would be worthy of the, Goveramtut 
which lias decreed that the business of the country ^.shall be coii- : 
ducted in the language of the people. This is so .impor tant U me^re ,• 
and bears so-directly upon the present subject, that 
here the Ecsolutions of Government relating to it. Tho follow mg , 
is the Resolution of the Governor General of India in Councu ’ 

RESOtXJTIOiU. ' ; - 

'The attention of His Lordshipin^CouncU has 

. .1 T,_1.x:..,.,. “Rono-nl Ondc. which PQSltlVCiV f €11- . 
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highest degree inexpedient hastily to substitute any other lan¬ 
guage for that which has, during a long course of years> been 
appropriated to the transaction of public business. He is satisfi¬ 
ed that in many parts of the country a sudden and violent change 
would produce serious public inconvenience, aud that it would reduce 
many old and useful servants of the public to distress,—such as no 
humane Government would willingly cause. At the same time His 
Lordship in Council strongly feels it to be just and reasonable that 
those judicial and fiscal proceedings on which the dearest interests 
of the Indian people ‘depend should be conducted in a language 
winch tiiey understand. That this great reform must be gradual, 
that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before it can be 
carried into full eflect, appears to His Lordship in Council to be an 
additional reason for commencing it without delay* His Lordship 
in Council is, therefore, disposed to empower the Supreme Executive 
Government of India, and such subordinate authorities as may he 
thereunto appointed by the Supreme Government, to substitute 
the vernacular languages of the country for the Persian in legal 
proceedings and in proceedings relating to the revenue. It is the 
intention of His Lordship in Council to delegate the powers given 
by this Act for the present only to the Governor of Bengal and to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and he has 
no doubt that those high authorities will exercise these powers with 
that caution which is required at the first introduction of extensive 
changes, however salutary, in an old and deeply-rooted system.^^ 

In conformity with this Resolution Act XXIX. of 1837 
was passed, making it lawful for the Governor General of India in 
Council by an order in Council to dispense with the provisions 
which enjoin the use of the Persian language aud to prescribe the 
langUvUge and character to be used in its stead, and further 
cm powering him to delegate those powers to any subordinate 
authority. Such a delegation of powers having, accordingly, been 
made to the Deputy Governor of Bengal, that authority passed 
the following Kesolution 

11 15 SOLUTION. 

^^The President of the Council of India in Council having 
been pleased on the 4th ultimo, in conformity with Section 
2, Act XXIX. of 1837, to delegate to ' the Deputy Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal all the powers given to the Governor General 
in Council by that Act, the Deputy Governor has resolved 
that, ill the districts comprised in the Bengal division of the 
Presidency of Fort William, the vernacular lauguago of those dis¬ 
tricts shall be substituted foi* the Persian in judicial proceedings 
and in proceedings relating to the revenue, and the period of 
twelve months from the 1st instant shall be allowed for effecting 
the substitution.. His Hono.r is sensible that this great and salu¬ 
tary reform must be introduced with caution, involving as it docs 
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the complete subcereioa of aa old and deeply-rooted svster~17'^ 
therefore, vests the various heads of departments ' 

ary power to introduofi it infn fK-;,-__^ rr. 


ary power to introduce it into their several 

p«iydy U, th..a by „* 4-« rif ^STaS 

judicious, only prescribing that it shall be completely^e^riL iSt' 
cdeet wnthm the period abovementioned. For llis Honor’s inform 
nhc, a report of the progr6„ „adoi„ tho iptod,"uoo 

rneasm-e Will ^ required on the 1st July nest, and again on the 
1st January 1839. Ordered that a copy of the above Resolation 
be transmitted to the General Department'for the issue of instrac- 
tmus to the above effect in respect to the offices subj'ect to that 
x)opiirtni6iit.^ * ; 


Judicial and Bevenii^ Beparimcnty %Zrd January 1838 . 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of ibis 
measure to the character of the Government and the welfare of 
tlic people. The object is to give the people, or to enable them to 
acquire through their own language, a knowledge of what may 
affects their interests—what constantly, deeply, and extensively 
affect their interests—in the judicial and fiscal departments 'of ‘ 
Government. -The effect will be to bring within the reach of 
Governraent for administrative purposes a large amount of cheap 
and useful native agency of which it has hitherto volantarily de- 
])rived itself, and to rescue the great body of the people who know ; 
only their own language from those who, under the covert of a 
ibreiga tongue, misrepresent and pervert the cases of prosecutors 
and accused, the claims of plaintiffs and defendant, the evidence ^ 
of witnesses, the wishes of petitioners, and the decldons of Judges, ; 
defihijg the stream of justice, impeding its couree, and exciting. 1 
t he disgust and disaflcction of those who seek healing in its waters.; ' 
The facility of complaint through the vernacular Ixinguo TRall also^ ^ 
deter many from the coinmissiou of crime and injustice who are .. 
DOW encouraged to the perpetration of thein by the knowledge^ < 
that the injured wall be prevented from seeking redress through 
the difficulty, expense, and liability to abuse of the official m^um 
of communication. But if this measure will prove importenV and - 
useful, as it undoubtedly will, fitanding alone and by itse j 
importance and utility will be incalcidably mcr^ 
by the establishment of a national system of instraction 
the medium of the vernacular tongue. If the use o 


through 
the language 


of the people will enable every man to understan e s , , 

of Lis own case, even wdien he is whoUy ignoran o 
longue except as a spoken language, how muc ^ 

llis protection if be knows it as a vvTitten language. ,, ; , - ‘ 

])Iovmeut of a cheap Bengali writer, or p ea er, or nrotoc 

agent instc.ul of a Lr Persian one wull 

tiVC to the poor man, how much more economica , . . T ^ ^ \ 
live will it be if he can make known his wn-hes, explain lus cas^ 
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prefer his complaint, or engage in his defence in his own name, or 
.through another under his own intelligent control and superinten¬ 
dence. If Government by this measure, even in the present state 
of vernacular instruction, will find ampler means placed at its 
disposal for the cheaper and more efficient administration of local 
affiiirs, how much greater will be the scope afforded when the 
kind of instruction shall be improved, and when this superior 
instruction shall be generally diffused. Now, then, is the time for 
Government to step forward and provide good teachers for the 
people and good books for teachers. Every consideration 
combines to show the advantage of following up the measure that 
has been already adopted with that which is now recommended. 
If any other consideration were wanting, it would be found in the 
grateful affection with which, under any circumstances, but 
especially in such a connection, it would be received by the people. 


SECTION III. 

Application of the plan to the Improvejient op Sanscrit in-* 

STllUCTION. 


The whole of tlie preceding details and reasonings contemplate 
the application of the plan to vernacular schools only. _ The prin¬ 
ciple however, is to build on the foundation of native institutions 
o'encrally, and, wherever they are to he found, to employ them as 
the instruments through which instruction may be most salutarily 
and most ciTeotuatly communicated, I shall now consider what 
means may be employed to improve the system of instniction in 
the class of Sanscrit schools which are found in every district, and 
of which some account is given in the seventh and eighth Sec¬ 
tions of the first Chapter. I do not propose that any thing 
sliould be done to extend or multiply such institutions. All that is 
proposed is, sinc<> their number and influence are undoubted, to 
brino- them over to the side of true, useful, and sound knowledge. 
If there were no vernacular schools, it would still be desirable that 
there should be such scliools for the instruction of the people. If 
there were no Sanscrit schools, their existence perhaps would not 
be desirable merely for the purposes of public instruction, which is 
the only subject now under consideration. But since they do ex- 
ist and since we cannoi, if we would, cause them not to he, it is 
the plain dictate of common sense and of a wise policy not to des¬ 
pise and neglect them, but to conciliate, if possible, the good feel- 
in»s of the learned and to employ their extensive and deep-seated 
inftueuce in aid of the cause of public instruction. For the inform¬ 
ation of the reader I shall quote in this place some of the most 
prominent authorities I have met with on the encouragement to 
be given to native learning and the use to be made of it. 
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_ 3iic book riiay be too copious, or not sumciently explanatory * 
the ttin^ allowed for preparation may be too short, or unnecessarily 
; tire rewarcU held out may require to l^e modified or extend- 
cd* The attention of the examiner will be alive to every 
circumstance likely to convey a asefal hint and will place it on 
record for his own guidance or for £uggestiv»n te his superior 
authority. According to the greater or less degree of zeal excited 
among’ the body of sehoobmasters will be the strictness or laxity 
of the examinations. If the competition is general and aotive, the 
examiiUition will be searching and the rewards bestowed on those 
only who have made themselves thoroughly competent. If the 
number of competitors is small and their eilorts feeble, the 
examination will be less stiicf, and the rewards bestowed on a- 
lower standard of excdllence in order to encourage others to appear 
as candidates. As the plan gains ground throughout the country 
in public coufideaec, toe rewards will be gradually limited to the 
highest standard of cxeellenco, consisting in a perfect acquaintance 
with the contents ot the work forming the subject of examination. 
”\Vlit?u on these or similar principles the examiner will have 
completed the examination of the school-masters of two or three 
thauas, he will proceed to the next set of tbanas, and so on until 
he has a second time completed the tour of the district. At this 
period the examiner should be required to make a report contain¬ 
ing the results of his experience as to the working of the plan, 
his opinion of its advantages or disadvantages, and the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible. My expectation is that, by these 
means judiciously employed in a given number of districts, in a 
period at the fan host of two years, a body of school-masters would 
bo formed incoraparably better instructed in what they all at pre¬ 
sent profess, move or loss, to teach than any equal body of school- 
in;isters of the same class now to be found throughout Bengal. 

The preceding details contemplate the employment of the first 
volume only of the proposed series of school-books containing^ 
conipiete instruction in all the branches of a native vermacular 
education. I jxssame that this instruction must be at the lounda- 
tioa of all real improvement, for unless the people have a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the forms of com position and accounts 
iiniversallv practised in native society, whatever else they may be 
famdit, they cannot be deemed to have received a practical 
education, and without that knowledge no native teacher shou d be 
re<io^nized as qualified to act in such a capacity. If it should be 
supposed that the great body of the people do not need and cannot 
Ih 5 expected to acquire more than this amount of instraction, ana 
that tlicrefore, we should be contented with it m their tochers 
wiihout seeking to carry them any ferther, the advantage wi 1 sti 
he <n-cat of carrying both teachers and people tlms lar. V> itn 
the mcrea.sed allaiumeuts of the teachers, and,with the respect and 
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encouragement bestowed on them by Government, there would be, 
it is believed, a gradual extension of instruction to the people 
winch, even within the limits of the native S 3 ^stem, in proportion 
as it became general would give the people greater protection 
against the impositions and exactions to which their ignorance of 
letters often subjects them. Others may be of opinion, as I am, 
that it is desirable and practicable to instruct the body of the 
people in the useful arts adapted to their circumstances, in the 
moral and social duties of life, and in a knowledge of the leading 
facts and principles belonging to the physical constitution of the 
world and to the history and condition of their own and other 
countries; and for this purpose their instructors must, iu the first 
place, be rendered qualified. Accordingly the second, third, and 
fourth volumes of the series of school-books being prepared in 
succession, those school-masters who have successfully passed 
throiig'h the first examination will receive a copy of the second 
volume of the series to be the subject of examination the second 
year; and the third and fourth volumes will, in like manner, be 
distributed to the successful candidates, respectively, of the second 
and third years until all the volumes to which it may be deemed 
advisable to*extend the series are exhausted. Thus within a period 
of four years four dificrent classes of native teachers might be, 
and probably would be, produced; for some would rest' contented 
with the distinction acquired by proficiency in the first volume; 
others would stop at the second; a third class would be ambitious 
to study tke succeeding volume; and a fourth class would com¬ 
plete the scries; no one receiving the fourth volume who had not 
been satisfactorily examined on the third, nor the third who had 
not been examined on the second, nor the second who had not been 
examined on tfie first. All would have their names registered as 
respectively belonging to the first, second, third, and fourtli 
classes of approved vernacular teachers; and there would thus 
probably continue to be four classes of native teachers wutli 
various qualifications and attainments corresponding to the wants 
of the diiferent ebsses and conditions of native society. 

All that has yet been proposed, if carried fully into operation, 
will onlv have the effect of communicating to the body of teachers 
a superior degree and kind of instruction to that which tliey now 
possess; but it will have no direct, and little indircet, effect in im¬ 
proving their capacity to convey that instruction to others,. fhe 
capacity to acquire and the capacity to communicate knowledge do 
not necessarily co-exisfc in the same person and are often found 
separate. The discipline and management of native common 
schools arc in general the worst that can be conceived, for they 
consist iu tlie absence of almost all regular discipline and manage¬ 
ment whatsoever; and as a teacher is only half qualified for hi.s 
duties who perfectly knows all that ho is expected or required to 





(Mcoi'ooJce s Minute on encmiraghig Sanscril, 

lu the li’ccrds of ihe General Committee of Public 
tea l hud a copy of a Minute dated 6th March 1811, aseriwti 
the Governor General, Lord ^finto ^nd ^ 

tures of the Members of CouaciL G Hewett S Titim 

becanse It bears Mr. Cplebrooke^s sigmiture/Ld beraSis t, 
leved to have suggested the provision on the same subject in the 
5 01(1 of George 111. The following is an exlraofc:—It is a oom- 
mon remark that science and literatnre are in a progressive stale 
of decay among the natives of India. Rom every liqoiry which 
1 have been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that 
mark appears to me but too well founded. The number of the 
learned is not only diminished, but the circle of learniuo, even 
amon^ those who still devote themselves to it, appears to%e con¬ 
siderably contracted. The abstract sdences are abandoned, polite 
literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people. The immediate consequence of this state of things is tbo 
ilisuFc, and even actual loss, of many valuable books; and it is to 
be ;i|jj reliended that, unless Oovernmeut interfere with a f&stmng 
Iiariib the revival of letters may shortly become^ hopeless £mm 
want of books, or of pei*sons capable of explaining therm. 
princi] al cause of the present neglectcid state of literature in In¬ 
dia to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was 
formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent indivi- 
(Inals under the native governments. Such encouragement must 
alwnvs operate as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, 
but t'S|)ecia]ly in India, where the learned professions havalittle, 
if any other, support. The jostness of these obseiwations^ m 
be iiiuiLrated by a detailed consideration of the former^ 
sent state of science and literature at the teee principal seats of.. 
Hindu learning, viz., Benares, Tirhoot, and Nudiya. ■^Such, a i'0-:< 
view (vould bring before ns the lilieral patronage jwhich ;waa for- 
inej-ly bestowed, not only by princes and others in power, and authe-’ 
rity, but also by the zemindars, on ppsons who had ^is^ngmshed 
themst l ves by the successful cultivation of letters at those places. ■: 
It would equally bring to our view the present negl^^ted state of ^ 
leurninf^* at those once celebrated places; and vwe should^ 

remark%vith regret that the cultivation of ; l^rs wi^ no^ 
fined to the few sur\uviag persons who had been patronized.by the >. 
native princes and others under the forrner GovernmenV. or.to^^^ 
such of the immediate descendants of those persons as hao im¬ 
bibed a love of science from their parents. It is seriously to be, 
lamented that a nation particularly distinguish^^Tor, its^ Ipve and , 
successful cultivation of letters in other parts 

have laileJ to extend its fostering care to the l^cratureof th, 
Hindus, and to aid in opening to the Learned in ^Europe . theje- 
posHorics of that literature. It is not, however, the credit alone 
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of the national character which is affected by the present neglect¬ 
ed state of learning in the East. The ignorance of the natives 
in the different classes of society, arising .from want of proper edu¬ 
cation, is generally acknowledged. This defect not only excludes 
them as individuals from the enjoyment of all those comforts and 
benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally calculated to 
afford, but, operating as it does throughout almost the whole mass 
of the population, tends materially to obstruct the measures 
adopted for their better government. Little doubt can be enter¬ 
tained that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery so 
frequently noticed in the official reports is, in a great measure, as- 
cribable both in the Moharamadans and Hindus to the want of 
due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respective 
faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without 
foundation, that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the 
natives is, in a great degree, to be ascribed the prevalence of those 
crimes which were recently so great a scourge to the country. 
The latter offences against the peace and happiness of society have 
indeed for the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and energy of the Police, but it is probably only by the more 
general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the 
people that the seeds of these evils can be effectually destroyed.^^ 

The Minute then proceeds to recommend certain measures 
consisting in the reform of the Hindu College at Benares and the 
Mohammadan College at Calcutta, and the establishment of two 
new Hindu Colleges, one at Nudiya and the other in Tirhoot; and 
of two new Mohammadan Colleges, one at Bbaugulpore and the 
other at Jaunpoor. The cost of the two new Hindu Colleges was 
estimated at sicca rupees 25,618 per annum. The recommendations 
have been, in a great measure, superseded by subsequent arrange¬ 
ments, but some of them contain useful bints which may still be 
turned to account,—one is that pensions should be granted to 
distinguished teachers on condition that they deliver instructions 
to pupils at their own houses, another is that public disputations 
should be held annually at which prizes, rewards, and literary 
’ honors should be conferred on su(?h of the students as shalMiavo 
manifested the greatest proficiency. Both are judiciously adapted 
to Hindu usages. 

With apparent reference to this Minute of 1811, it was 
enacted in the 53rd George III., Cap. 155, Section 43, ^Hbat it 
shall be lawful for tbo Governor General hi Council to direct that 
out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and 
profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions after defraying 
the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, 
and paying the interest of the debt in manner hereinafter pro¬ 
vided, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in each yeai shall 
be set apart and applied to t/te revival and improvement of literature 
and the cnmiYagement of the learned natives of India^ and for the 
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ntrod action and promotion of a knowledp^ of th» 
th=i,tebi,„,. o(the British terriSVl.dri"“?5*n2 
schools public lectures, or other institutions for the ^ 

saui which shall be founded at the Presidencies ofKrWiEitm' 
For:, St. or Bombay, or in any other pari of the Britieh 

terntones m India-m virtue of this Act, shaKe go”n2w 

^ch regulations as may, from time to time, be madefy »he sai^ 
Goveinor General in Council, subject nevertheless to such powera 
as are lierem vested m the said Board of CommissioBers for the 
Affairs of India respecting^ Colleges and Seminaries: Provided 
always that all appointments to offices in such schools, lectureshipi?. 

institutions, shall be made by or under the authority rf 
the Governments within which the same shall be sitoated/" Ifc 
IS perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that the literature to bo 
revived and improved can only be the existing literature j that 
the learned natives of India to be encouraged can only be those 
who are already learned, not those who are to .become so by the ’ 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences; and . 
that, therefore, the sum. thus directed to be appropriated; is 
cable, in part at least, to the revival, improvement, and encourage.. ; 
ment of the existing learned institutions of the eotinity;f 

The kte Mr. J. H. Harington wrote^a paper dated Juno 19^ ' 
1814, entitled ^'Observations suggested by the provision-in 
the late Act of Parliament for the proniotion of science and 
literature amongst the inhabitants of the British possessions in 
ludia/^ In these observations Mr. Harington examines at some 
length the preliminary question whether the English language . 
should be employed as the medium of communicating knowledge 
to the natives, or whether the vernacular and learned languages 
of the countiy are the more appropriate instruments. ; The. foU 
lowing is the conclusion at which he arrives My ovra .idea, 4 
on an imperfect consideration of so extensive a sabjecti is that fy 
both of the plans noticed have their advantages and disadvantages; 
that neither the one nor the other should be .exclusively adopted, . 
but that both should be promoted as far as circumstances 
admit. To allure the learned' Tuitlves of India to the 
pean science and literature, we must, I thinh, enfftaft this study upon '^v' 
ilmr own eslalluhed methods of scientific and Uteraryyinsiru^ctwn ^ 
and particularly in all the public colleges .or schools . maintained t > 
or encouraged by Government, good translations ^oflhe most use- ; 
ful European compositions on the subjects taught in ^ them, may, 

I conceive, be introduced with the greatest advant^.. , . 

The somewhat ad verse views on this branch of - the subject. 
presented by Lord Moira^s Minute already quoted must not be < 
withheld —"The immediate encouragement,” His Lordship says, 

" of the superior descriptions of science by any bounty he ex- ^ 
isting colleges appears to me a project aUogether rdelusivev, .! ^ 
not believe* that in those retreats there remain any embers capable . 
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of being fanned into life. It is true the form of tuition is kept 
up in them, but the ceremony is gone through by men who are 
(as far as I could learn) devoid of comprehension in the very 
branches which they profess to teach. 1 was particularly curious 
to assure myself of the state of learning in the university of 
Benares, the place where one should expect that ancient acquire¬ 
ments would be found in the best preservation. My incompe¬ 
tence to judge on the subject of the answers given by the young 
men examined before me did not extend to the manner of their per¬ 
formance, which was such as inspired the notion that every thing 
they said was wholly by rote. On following up this suspicion, 
I learned that I bad guessed accurately. I remained satisfied 
that the students only got by heart certain formularies unex¬ 
plained to them by professors incapable of expounding the spirit 
of tbe lessons. Of course, the instruction unless where it chanced 
to fall on some mind uncommonly vigorous and acute would 
have very limited effect in future application; and if it did 
happen to be bestowed on a genius able to unravel it, the 
rational calculation was that it would only render him more 
dexterous in those crooked practices which the depraved habitudes 
of the community would offer to his imitation. I thence oonceivij 
that the revival of the liberal sciences among tbe natives can only 
be effected by the -previous education (beginning with the rudi¬ 
ments) which shall gradually give to individuals the power of 
observing the relations of different branches of learning with each 
other, of comprehending the right use of science in the business 
of life, and of directing ther enlargement of thought to the pro¬ 
motion of those moral observances in which rests the temporal 
convenience of society as well as the sublimer duty of man. 
Then, but not till then, such records or such traces of ancient lore 
as remain in the universities may be useful. Consequently to this 
opinion I must think that the sum set apart by tbe Hon^ble 
Court for the advancement of science among the natives would be 
much more expediently applied in tbe improvement of schools, 
than in gifts to seminaries of higher degree.” 

On tliis passage it is neccssaiy to remark that tbe iustitutiou 
which Lord Moira describes as " the university of Benares” was 
most probably the Government college at that place, which there 
is reason to believe was about the time of His Lordship^s visit in a 
very inefficient condition. Such, at least, is the only way I can 
account for the statement given, unless on the supposition that 
the Governor General and his informants may have misapprehended 
the real facts of the case before them. It w’ould certainly be 
unjust to apply the above description to the schools of learning in 
Bengal and Bchar that have originated with the natives themselves 
and a.ve under their management; for although, in the usual course 
of study, the scliolar.s uo doubt commit a great deal to memory, it is 
not servilely committed, but is in general thoroughly underslood 
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^ound them will seldom l>e found deficient ik tL W 

lug what they profess to understand and to teaeC It is of more 


importance however, to remark that Lord Moira'anticipated 

revival ot the liberal sciences among the natives from 8 U«* a pre¬ 
vious educationj beginning with the rudiments, as should show 
the eomiection of the different branches of learning with each 
other, explain the right nse of scieaee iu the bosiuess of life, and 


direct iotellecfcual improvement to the promotion of personal^ and 


social morality; and if the schools of learniag, as well 'the 
common schools, can be made conducive to such purposes,"wc may 
infer from the excellent sense and genuine benevolence which 
characterize his Minute, that the design would have received His 
Lordsbip^s cordial sanction. 


No one has more earnestly urged the duty of communicsiiing 
Earopean knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgsoa, no one 
has more powerfully shown, the importiinee of employing the ver-^ 
nacular language, as the means of accomplishing that object^ and. 
BO one has more eloquently illustrated the necessity of canciliaiing 
the learned and making them oar co-odjutors in this great work of 
national regeneration Two circumstances/' he BayB,< rcnwirk* 
ably distinguish and designate the social system of ilndia,'i--one, 
its inseparabie connection with a recondite literature^ the oUior, 
the universal percurreucy of its divine sanctions through all tlic 
otiices of hfe, so as to leave no comer of field of human aeiiou as 
neutral ground. Can these premises be denied? And if not 
denied, can it be necessary to deduce from them a demonstraiiou 
of the unbounded power of the men of letters in ^ such a society ?' 
Or of the consequent nece.ssity of procuring, as far as poseible, 
their neutrality in respect to the inchoation ’ 

whole virtual tendency of which is to destroy that 
what spring of human action you please, you must touch at the 
same time the established system: touch the spring mth any . just ^ 
and generous view of removing the pressure which that 
has laid on its native elasticity, and 3^011 most at the same limo 

challencre the hostility of that tremendous phalanx of pnestly . 
sa<^es which wields an inscruUbk Hterature for the 

To^of perpetuatiug the enthralment of v the popdar 

However much the splendour of our pohtieal power may seem to .. 
haverb"hSuhesedaikmen, the fa ^hat empire over 

the arts and understandings of the people h^ been, and is almost 
entirely, unaffected by it. With the Saga of Pompeii they saj — 

‘ I'he iLly to Cfesar, the mind to ns'—a profound ambition smtad 
to the subtle <mnius of their whole devices, and which I feai soi^,- 
us commlt^the lordly absurdity i 
potency or indifference! Before vve have ^sekfoot^ 
they empire, it is somewhat premature to question. tlieir res . 
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for its defence affainst intrusion. Their tactics are no vulgar ones, 
aior will they commit themselves or sooner or further than is 
needful. We now purpose to spread our knowledge; they know 
it, and tliey know the consequence. But so have we for half a 
ceutury purposed the spread of our religion ! The purpose must 
become act, and the act become, or seem likely to become generally, 
successful, eve these subtle men will coufront us openly; and 
perhaps not then, if Heaven inspire us with the prudence to con¬ 
ciliate, check, and awe them by the freest possible resoi-t to that 
sacred literature which they dare not deny the authority of, 
however used, and which assuredly is capable of being largely 
used for the diffusion of Truth ! Time has set its most solemn 
impress upon that literature; the last rays of the national integrity 
and glory of this land are reflected from its^ pages; consummate 
art has interwoven with its meaner materials all those golden 
threads which Nature libemlly furnishes from the whole stock of 
the domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 
the very echo of their heart’s sweetest music; to their pastors 
their dangerous and powerful pastors—it is the sole efficient souice 
of that unbounded authority which they possess.^ To deny the 
existence of that authority is mere moon-struck idiocy.^ To admit 
it, is, I conceive, to admit the necessity of compromise and con¬ 
ciliation, so far as may be.”— Tetter's pp. 4'7, 48. 

To deny the existence of that authority wore indeed vain, and 
it is equally clear that the admission involves the necessity of 
compromise and conciliation; but it by no means follows that the 
learned, whose influence it is desirable to enlist on the side of 
popular instruction, are the » dark” and "dangerous” men they 
aro hero 'described to be. The ascription to them of such a cha¬ 
racter even if it were deserved, must tend rather to defeat, than to 
promote, the object of conciliation which the writer has in view, 
and which is so important to the success of a general system ot 
edu<iation. But it is not deserved. The learned natives of India 
are what we are ourselves, the creatures of the circumstances in 
which they and we have been placed. They are the spiritual, as 
we are the political, despots of India; and if proper means of 
compromise and conciliation are employed, unaccompanied by lau- 
imaec or acts of fear, of distrust, or of jealousy, they will, in 
rroneral, readily co-operate with us in measures for the improve¬ 
ment of their countrymen. They have too firm a belief m the 

sacredness of their own persons, character, and office, too firm a 

hold of the popular mind, to doubt for a moment of the security 
of their spiritual sway. The chief difficulty 1 anticipate will not 
he to inspire them with .the requisite sentiment ot benevolence 
towards the poor and ignorant, but with the requisite conviction 
of our sincerity in the professions we make of a desire to promote 
their welfare. 
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preceding cxlrwls exhibit opinions 
feration; but a closer analysis and more detailed slSL^nt^r 
tlie groundfi on which I would rest the ‘- * ' p| 
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schools occupy so promm^nl a piice in iW 
,Gjcneral S}^stem >of instruction established^ throug^hout tW 
that means should be employed for their improvenaent, ap4 fxot 
only on account of tae influence which ihe Jearned eo^erctu m mAv 
exercise over llm remaining population, but for the sake ' 
learned themselves as a distinct and numerous class pf €<Kn^. 5 % 

I refer to page 61 to aliow the extent of this class in ihe distrlcis ' 
noticed iu this report, in one district alone, that of JBardwan 
there ate 190 teachers, and 1,35S students, of learning; andiuV' 
the city of Moorshedabad, where the number is fewer than in any , 
of the other localities, there are 24 teachers, and 153 student^. 

If we find that a particular class of nativir institutions briti^ 
together in one city and in one district so many leacliciB and 
students of learning n?ho, if proper means were employed, 
would xcadiiy open their minds to European knowledge;- w 
should we not avail ourselves of the facihti(^ which "thq • 

tions present? ' H . % ’f'.i 

Sm^ncL —The language of instTuciion in ihe schbots, of learn¬ 
ing is regarded with peculiar veneration. It is called the lan^m^e 
of the gods. It is probable that in one of its most ancient and 
simple forms it w’as the original language of Brahmanism^ and 
was introduced into this country by its Hindu conquerors. 
Instruction communicated through this medium will be received 
by the learned class with a degree of respect; and attentidii v 
that will not otherwise be conceded to exotic knowledge. 
sliould we refuse to avail ourselves of this mode of ^^iipng ^cc^s;/;' 
for useful knowledge to the minds of a numerous and influential ^ 

class? . .. 

tpkird ,—Sanscrit is the source, and ortgin of ^aU] the 
2 'crnacHlar dialects spoken and wu’itten throughout . India and 
adjoining countries, with as close an affinity, ^n 
as exisr between Latin and Italian, or between.; a 
modem Greek. These dialects are as numerous/are spread 
over as wide a surface, are employed by as populous races, ,/ 
and arc as thoroughly nationalized among thpse:-Tac^,>as/ 
the corresponding dialects of Europe in^^European county . 
Learned Hindus refer with pride to the "-numl^er 'Of langnages- , 
that have sprung from the parent Sanscrit, and they derive fro pa . 
it (heir vocables, their idioms, and their structure. Just m proper-, 
lion as the use of tlie vernacular dialects extends for the pur^ses; , 
of education and administration, will the value of the Sai«cnt;.;,bm.,, 
felt. It is the m'cafc store-house from which, a? inteUectaal, itn- ^ 
proveraent advances, those dialects will seek and obtain .increased;, 
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power, copiousness, refinement, and flexibility, Any uiiniber of 
,new terras,. Ws Mr. Hodgson, appl} ing to Um Indian Praciits 
a remark made by Sir Jamos Mackintosh respecting German, 
any naraber of new terms, as clear to the mind and as little 
startliug to the ear as the oldest works in the languages, may be 
introduced into Hindi and Bengali from Sanscrit, owing to ihe 
peculiar genius of the latter, with much more facility than we 
can introduce new terms into English; iior does the task of in¬ 
troducing such new terms into the Indian vernacular imply or 
exact more than the most ordinary skill or. labor on the part of 
the conductors of education so long as they disconnect not ihoti'- 
selves wholly from Indian LiteraiureJ^ 

FourlL—T\\Q Sausciit language is the comnon medium of 
conimunlcailon heiioeen the learned tii the different couulries and 
provinces inhabited by the Hindu race, however differing from 
each other in dialect, manners, and customs. A Hindu eduealecl 
ill the learning, peculiar to his faith and nation, need not be, and 
is not, a stranger in any of them, although posse.ssing no personal 
acquaintance, and although ignorant of the dialect of the countiy 
or province to which he may have proceeded. This^ is found to 
be a great practical convenience in the pertormaiice ol^ the numei- 
ous pilgrimages whicli piety or superstition enjoins. By the 
same means also the learned produclions of one province or country 
ill time become the common property of all the reamed through¬ 
out India. In the Bengal schools of learning young men, both 
from tlie western and southern provinces of India, are touiul 
pursuing their .studies, and Bengalis, after rmisbing their studies 
in Beivral, often proceed into the western provinces lor the pur¬ 
pose of acquiring those branches of learning which arc not 
usually cultivated here. Sanscrit, without the secrecy, has thus 
all the advantages of the masonic sign and couatpigo. It is 
a pass-word to the hearts and understandings of 1 c c.uncc 
ihrouglijut India. In consequence of this cstabhslicd mutual 
interchange of knowledge, il any improvement can be introduced 
into the system of instruction in the schools of leaiuiug o jciiga 
and Cc-har, wc may hope that, it will gradually work its way 
among the entire learned body throughout the country. 

Fifth ,—All the Icaniing, divine and human, of ihe Hindus, 
ij contained in the Sanscrit laugiiage. Religion, philosophy, law, 
literature, and medicine; all the learning that enters into the 
daily practices of their faith anti is conueeled with the ctablisUed 
customs of their race, their productions of taste and imagination, 
and the re’sults of their experience of life and manners, all are 
found in the Sanscrit language, and iu that only as their source , 
and repository. Ooctrino, ojjiuion, and practice^ the duties ol the 
in-esciit life and the hopes of the future ; the eontrovcrsie.s of sects 
aud the feuds of families, arc ultimately determinable by authonlies 
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x^ich speak only through that .medium. The inferenee is ob¬ 
vious. If We would avail ourselves of this vast and various 
literature, for the moral and intell.^ctnal regeneration of India,' 
we must stretch out the right hand of fellowship to tbie wS 
can alone effectn.ally wield its powers, and bf patron^e ,3 
eo.iciiation obtain their willing co-operation. _ .. •• •'. . 

uxtL—Tha patronage </ Government bestowed on «^1 b 
ol le-Aramg icOH-^ he ms/ ffrate/ullp received both bp the Uttned 
t/umieivM and by (he native community. It would entirely coin¬ 
cide uuth the customs cf native eoeietj. Sanscrit achoola\bave' 
been frequently endowed by wealthy Hindus ; the teachers are 
constaotij invited^ ie^asted, and dismissed with presents on occasions, 
ot important domestic celebrations; and both teachere and stu¬ 
dents, independent ol all other considerations of coetes and . con¬ 
dition, arc hold in the greatest respect by ,the commanity. In 
ihe opinion of the learned themselves——an opinion which they have 
frequently expressed to me—^it is the duty of rulers to proomto 
learning, bj which they, of coarse, mean Sanscrit learning* If com¬ 
mon schools and their teachers are encouraged as 1 have propcJi^di 
while Sanscrit schools are neglected, it may: be feared, that;Abe 
hostility of the learned will be often incuired^ and tbay ihroi^^ 
their all-penetrating influence, they will raise Berioa3 ol>;tacle« 
to the spread of popular instruction. On the contrary, if their 
schools, as well as the vernacular schools, are patronized, their 
own interests will bo identified with the success of the Govern- 
meot plan, and we may confidently rely on their co-oj)eration., 
it is not, however, on the ground of expediency only , that this 
recDrnmeudation is ofibred. Sanscrit schools and teachers maybe 
made to conduce as effectually to the spread of sound and useful 
knowledge as vernacular schools, with only this difference that; 
each class of institutions will operate in a ■ fiel^ from * whicb^^^ 
other is excluded. In Sanscrit scho«ds we shaU /gaiDy^hct^s -to- a 
liirge and influential class which by any other means we 
unable to reach, and whii^h it is of the utmost; importance to the 
welfare of society should advance as the rest )of society, advance 
There is no class of persons that exercises a greater degree of m- 
fluence in giving native society the tone, the form,^ 
character which it actually possesses, than the body of the learned, 
not merely as the professors of, learning, but as the - priests of re¬ 
ligion ; and it is essential to the success of 

to aid the moral and intellectual advancement of the ^people,^that 
they should not only co-operate, bat also participate, m 
o-ress If we leave them behind, we shall be raising obstacles to 
our owD success, and retarding the progress of the whole country• ; 

Learned Hindus will gratefully receive all the eiicouiagemcnt 
which we are wiiling to bestow, but it may still be made 
f ion whether thev would introduce books of useful knowledge on 

r.g..l.r c««r» of th=„ .^tcacU*., 
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That amongst so numerous a body none will prove hostile or 
indifferent would be too much to expect; but in my own experience 
1 have met with only one instance, that of a pundit in Rajshahi who 
expressed an unfriendly feeling to popular instruction. Poor and 
unpatronized, he asked me what advantage the extension of popu¬ 
lar instruction would bring to him,—a question which rather con¬ 
firms the view I have before presented regarding the character 
and expectations of ttie class. In another instance, that of the 
respectable pundit of the judge’s court at Mozufferpoor in Tirhoot, 
I found that all my attempts at explanation did not apparently 
remove from his mind the suspicion of some ulterior object, and he 
appears to have communicated his doubts to other learned men 
in that district to whom the subject was mentioned. This, how¬ 
ever, was by no means generally the case. In conversation I have 
received repeated assurances from many pundits of their readiness 
to teach European science and learning in their schools, provided 
that the works put into their hands do not embrace the subject 
of religion on which they most distinctly intimated that they 
wnll teach, and countenance nothing but what is in their estimation 
strictly orthodox. In the Rajshahi, Moorsbedabad, Beerbhoom, and 
Burdwan districts I had frequent conversations with pundits on this 
subject, and generally with the most satisfactory results; but it did 
not occur to me, till after leaving those districts, to ask any of them 
for their written opinions. On my return, however, to Calcutta, 
I put a case in writing before the pundits of the Sanscrit College, 
and subsequently before such pundits as I met in the districts of 
South Behar and Tirhoot, a translation of which, with their 
answer and the signatures attached to it, 1 subjoin. Two pundits 
of the Burdwan district, whom circumstances had prevented me 
from sGcin*^ when in their native district, followed me to Calcutta, 
anxious tp^c^ivc a full and c6rrect account of their schools that it 
might be included in this report, and they took the oppoitunity, 
at the same time, of expressing their assent in writing to the 
opinion of the Calcutta pundits. Jilore reccully two pundits 
from the Jcssorc district and my own pundit bebrnging to the 
same district have, ol their own accord, requested permission to 
add their names. 

Case. 

To the Learnedu 

^‘'I have observed that the teachers of Hindu learning in this 
country in their respective schools instruct their pupils Hindu 
learning only. There are, iiowever, many English books of learn- 
intr in which arithmetic, mechanics, astronomy, medicine, ethics, 
.aoTiculturc, and commerce are treated at iength. I beg to be m- 
■ formed vyhethcr, if such works, exclusive cl those which relate to 
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Vi\ ADAiL 

"$ Opinion. 

^ «:^fel, h^s on««-»rnin*?, esclnsive of those which «« 
«||aBatorj ot reh^ou of the English nation, rontainino iZ 
oaj^ti^oiDy, ethics, mechanics, fcc.fhia, tranSated 
S^afc use in the condoct of 
afeim.^ In the same manner as the Rekka GanUa, the 
mutmt^a Tajaka, and other works, translated into Sauscrit 
AtstR astarononiieal boots, vrere found to be of niach Use, 
^ teachers, without blame. So there 

is Qt>t tlw least o hjta itiun on the part of the professors and stadents 
O^-tearawg of the jwsent day in tliis country to teacli and 
study books of tentmg translated from English into the language 
of the gods." ** “ 

RAaiCHANmiA VIDYAVAGISA. 
SAMlHnrCHANDRA VACUASPATI, 

. HARANATIIA TARKABIIUSANA,' ; 
i^iaSrAICHAhtDRA SIROMANI, 
PBARIPRASADA TARKAPANCHANANA, 
^-'PSEMCHANDRA TARKAVAGISA, 

*’'3AYA eOPALA SAKMANA, ‘ 

GANGADHARA TARKAVAGISA, 

CProfetson of Suit-scrit College, CalctUla). 

- EASIALAKANTA VIDYALANKARA. .j. : 

(PrimU Profesior, C<deuUaJ‘ ’ 

HABA^ANDRA NYAYAVAGISA, ’ K 
GimUCriARANA TARKAPANCHANANA, : 

•' {Private Professors, Burdvah Bistfuljf ii 

" TANCHANANA SIROJIANI, . -'HV-■/= 

vBAeirARAMA nyayaratna;' 

.‘GIRVANANATIJA NYAYARATNA, ; 

r' (Private Professors, Jeasorc LislrtcS ).v 

Tte pr^diD? cast?, opinion, and si^nalures are wriUen.in th^, 
iiausrrit Linsua^ and Bengali character. The follqvying ^^igna. 
lures arc alilched to a Hcparate paper of precisely the .same import 
in the Nagari chacaetci*:— . 

^ CIIAKIIAPANI SARMANA, 

CUUNTaMANI SAIIAIANA, ^ 

liARI S4I1AYA SAllMANA, ^ ^ 

UARILAL SARAli^NA, . . ' 

EUAVViANI DIN SAliMANA, ■ v 

(Pdvalc Pnfemrsy South Bekarjv]) 
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The following signatures are attached to a third paper of 
precisely the same purport:— 

PARMANANDA SARMANA, 

KALANATHA SARMANA, 

THAKUR DATTA SARMANA, 

(Private Professorsj Tirlioot District), 

No effort has been used to obtain these signatures, and in 
every case tUey,were received with such explanations as left the 
pundits perfectly free to give or withhold them. An unqnarified 
concm-rcnce of opinion was expressed by all those pundits to 
whom the subject was mentioned, with the exception of tliose in 
Tirboot where, as the poor and ignorant are poorer and more 
ignorant, so the wealthy and the learned arc more narrow and 
bigoted, than the corresponding classes in other districts. Even in 
Tirhoot, the three pundits who signed, expressed the opinion that, 
if any measure was adopted for the encouragement of learning, 
those who now appear most timid and suspicious would be most 
' forward to participate in the advantage. Upon the whole, I en¬ 
tertain no doubt that the majority of the learned in Bengal and 
Behar will readily co-operate with Government, if they are allow¬ 
ed to receive a share of the general encouragement to be given 
to the teachers of sound and useful knowledge. 

The only remaining questions are to what extent their co¬ 
operation may be required, and wiili what rewards it should bo 
acknowledged and secured— 

First ,—The text-books employed should not bo mere irnns- 
laiions cither from English or Bengali, but original works on 
the same subjects ns the Bengali series, with such additions of 
matter and of illustration as will include the substance, both of 
European and of native knowledge, un the branches treated. The 
learned will thus be taught on the one hand to identify their 
feelings and interests with those of their countrymen in gcncr.al, 
and encouraged on tlic other hand to employ their greater leisure 
in thoroughly studying the subjects on which the welfiire of the 
people and the prosperity of the country depend. We may thus 
liope that the profound, acute, and vigorous intellects that are 
now laboriously employed on vicious fables'? and fruitless specula¬ 
tions >vill receive a practical bias from which the happiest results 
may be expected. 

SecoiuL^^\lo every examiner a pundit should be nil ached 
to aid him in examining those pundits who may accept bookr. 
for study and afterwards offer themselves for examination, in the 
same manner as has been described with respect to tcaclicrs of 
vernacular schools. The assistant-pundit should bo the most 
distinguished and most highly respected in the district, that the 
weight of his talents and repute may conciliate public approba¬ 
tion to the measures of Goveriunent; but he should, be made 
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te series of text-books, aud 
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op.nion leads me to think it probable that these 'motiviu* Vi 

prove so powerful to the majority of the students of learning lUt 
.t will be proper before admitting them to examinatiortrLi^e 

them to e.-Ubhsh by testimonials from their teachers thi^hev 
have passed through a regular course of grammatical study l«f 
m their anxiety to disting-uish themselves in the new course bf 
instruction, they should neglect that indispensable preliminary to 
the successfiu cultivation of the Sanscrit language and literature. 

The native medical schools rank with schools of 
learning; ana, keeping steadily in view the principle ofturQinj? 
to account all existing institutions, both European and Native, it 
r-5 worthy of consideration whether the native"medical schools may 
not be usefully employed, in connection with the medical college 
of Calcutta, in improving and extendingsound medical instruction. 

In Rajshahi I found one medical school containing ^ven slndetita 
taught by two professors ; -in Beerbhoom another cohlaining six 
students taught by one professor; in Burdwan fonr medical schools 
containing forty-five students taughtby four professors; and in Soath 
Behar two medical schools containing two students taught by two 
professors. -All these students were not receiving medical insime- 
tion, but in part were pursuing those literary studies which are 
deemed Indispensable preliminaries to a course of professional study; 
and some of the professors had other students besides those who were 
cither studying, or preparing to study, for the medical profession. 

Is not this a class of institutions which it should be our object to 
draw out of obscurity ? When it is considered how ill-provided 
tlte body of the people are with medical advice and assistancebven ^ 
on ordinary occasions, and much more^ in seasons of pestilence and 
disease prevailing locally or generally, is it not'our duty to en¬ 
deavour to increase the number of these institutions and to extend 
their usefulness by improving the instruction which . the > 

communicate? The only answer that can be returned by a wise 
and humane Government will be by asking how such an object 
Ccin be accomplished, and the only reply I can; make is by re¬ 
verting to the plans which I have already suggested; and which 
1 belie've will be found of equal efficacy in their application to • 
medical as to other schools of learning. The first step will be to . 
prepare a separate series of text-books in Bengali, or Ifindi, oi 
Sanscrit, or both in Sanscrit and in one of the vernacular Ian-. 
(ruacres. They should embrace elementary views and illustrations 
of the most important and useful branches of medical science and 
practice, including, in Mr. Hodgson^s language, both exotic 
and riocal practices, European theory, and Indian ex- 
The next step will be to induce the medical teachers 


principles 

perience, 


to 


tudy the text-books so prepared ; and for this purpose the 
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course that has been already described should be adopted and the 
same inducements oftered ; public examinations, presents of books 
to the teachers for themselves and for their scholars, the registry 
and publication of their names as those of approved medical 
teachers, and finally, eligibility to one of several endowments 
expressly appropriated in each district to the medical profession. 
In this way Government in a very few years might multiply 
approved medical teachers to any extent that the wants of the 
country might demand. The next step would be to extend the 
instructions of the approved teachers, and here again the same 
appliances offer themselves. To the teachers would be given 
books only in proportion as instructed scholars are produced, 
and the instruction of six scholars in each text-book would 
be required as an indispensable qualification for the eligibility 
of the teacher to an endowment. To the scholars the motives 
will be the pursuit of new and useful knowledge, the love of 
display at a public examination, the ambition of distinction by 
the registry and publication of their names as those of approved 
medical students, eligibility to the English school of the district, 
eligibility to a course of instruction in the medical college of 
Calcutta, and finally', eligibility to a medical endowment in their 
native districts. The effect of all this is, I think, not to be doubted; 
and it would be cheaply purchased by the employment of such 
means. It would revive, invigorate, enlighten, and liberalize the 
native medical profession in the mofuasil; it would afford to the 
Calcutta college u perennial supply of well instructed native medical 
students from every district in the country; audit would send 
them back to their native districts still better instructed, and both 
qualified and disposed to benefit their countrymen, to extend the 
advantages of European knowledge, and to conciliate the affections 
of all towards their European rulers. 

Sixths—a should be distinctly understood 'that all teachers- 
of learning who accept of the patronage of Government shall 
be at perfect liberty to teach their own systems of religion, phi¬ 
losophy, science, and literature ; and that the works prepared for 
their use shall contain nothing derogatory to their faith, or 
recommendatory of any other. On the other hand, it should be no 
less distinctly^' understood that the patronage of Government will 
be bestowed on the learned solely and exclusively in proportion to 
the degree of their proficiency in the new system of instruction, 
and to the degree of zeal, judgment, and integrity with which 
they co-operate in promoting the success of the measures adopted 
by Government for^tbe instruction of the whole body of the people. 

In other words, they will neither be prohibited from teaching that 
which they believe, nor required to teach that which they bejieve 
not; but they will be rewarded only for doing or promoting that 
which, in the estimation of ail, has a plain, and direct tendency 
to benefit all. 
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SECTION IV. • ■ / 

T' ■ , 

Application op the Plan to the imtooyemrnt and BxtBNsiSif 

OP Instruction amongst the Mokamkad^ PopuLATioN: ' '"V - 

The encouragement given to the existiog vema&iiar.rschools 
and to the Hindu schools of learning will embrace the whole,of 

the male Hindu population^ and will carry rich and poor, leani^ 
and unlearned, forward in the path of .improvement with 
good-will and co-operation^ and with a coramou and joint ifeeling 
ot attiichment aud gratitude to the source from which the ,ad van 
lage is derived. The measures requisite for the improvement, and 
extension of instruction amongst the Mobammadan • population 
demand separate consideration. , ' '■ ' 

The first question that arises here is—What is the'fit means 
to be employed for communicating some useful knowledge of letters 
to the poor and uninstructed, which is by far the most numerous 
portion of that population ? ; * .. 

I have shown in another place that Persian insti'uction ’i^ Che 
oul}' substitute for vernacular instruction peculiar to the Moham- 
mudduu population, and that the language has a strong hoW;<>u 
native society ; bat it is on the upper class of native society 'that 
it has this hold, and it has not descended, and cannot be expected to 
descend, to the body of the Mohammadan population. To them it 
is foreign and unknown, and consequently unfit for being employed 
as the medium of instruction to the people. To those who 
instructed in it, it is the language df books, of correspondence^. 
of accounts; not the languageof conversation in dome^iciife^ 
the general intercourse of society. It has been shown mso thkt even 
those who cultivate it as the language ^f booksf^ 
pondence and of accounts are found in five districts 4 }n.the ; 
proportion of 087 Hindus to 1,409 Musa! 
be little ’doubt* that the official use that-has' 

^ of it hy Government and ’ its funcHonanes is;; the 3 sole ^ 
for - its cultivation by Hindus ; and as niany 

have the sarhe interests to protect by the same means,; the. 

for its cultivation by them also must,be deemed m many ^msta^ 
to be the same:' When, therefore, the measures that hav| recently 
l^en adopted for the discontinuance of the Persian 
ployment cf tlie vernacular language in public 
full effect, it may be expected, not only that aU the Hindus^ b 
tka a co4iderable proportion of the : Musalmans, who would 
‘ h.ave otherwise had their children instraeted m Perem; will 

reesurse to some other 


'm- 




medium. The use of the Persian is'at 
pTe'sent in a state of transition. What^the 
Jrcseut ’ mrasures may be is yet to beseen,; hut 
deemed favorable to the cultivation of the language; and whatever, 
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the natural and unforced use which the social and religious wants 
“"of the Musalman population may give it, the Persian can never 
be regarded in this country as a fit instrument of vernacular 
instruction. " 

For a langiiage of inslmclion to the Musalman population we 
must turn from the Persian to some of the vernacular dialects, 
Bengali, Hindi, or Urdu. In Bengal the rural Musalman popula¬ 
tion speak Bengali; attend, indiscriminately with Hindus, Bengali 
schools; and read, write, correspond, and keep accounts in that lan¬ 
guage. With the exception, therefore, of a portion of the Musalman 
population of large cities in Bengal, the means that have been 
already described for the promotion of vernacular instruction in this 
province through the medium of the Bengali language, may 
be deemed adequate for Musalmans as well as Hindus. The 
rural Musalman population of Behar use the Hindi language 
to some, although not to an equal, extent; and when 
the plan for the promotion of vernacular instruction shall be 
applied in Behnr through the medium of the Hindi language and 
Nagari character, it wull be found to embrace a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the rural Musalman population; but it will leave a 
considerable proportion of that population, and also of the urban 
Musalman population who speak Urdu, unprovided with tlie moans 
of vernacular instruction; and, for their benefit, it would seem 
desirable that distinct arrangements should be made. Those 
arrangements will consist merely in the preparation of a separate 
series of school-books in the Urdu language and Persian character, 
differing from the similar works prepared in Bengali and Hindi 
chiefly in the subject-m«atter of the first volume of the series, 
which should contain the most approved and complete course of 
native instruction known amongst Musalmans in India on the 
Persian model. Such a series of school-books will make the 
transition easy from the system of Persian schools at present so 
numerous in Behar and now ceasing to be adapted to the wants 
of the country, to the system of Urdu schools which .the measures 
of Government will soon render indispensable. They will bring 
within the reach of the humbler classes of the Mohammadan 
population whatever really useful knowledge is found in the Persian 
school-books; and they will help to raise those classes to a com¬ 
munity of feeling and of information with the superior classes of 
their co-religionists and with the general intelligence of the 
country. 

'The second question bearing on the improvement of the 
Mohammadan population is—What is the fl means io he emjyloyed 
for. improving the instruction communicated in Mohammadan 
schools of learning and for obtaining the co-operation of the 
learned in the prosecution of the measures that may be adopted 
to eXteiyJ instruction to the Mohammadan population generally ?' 
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Moi^mmadau schools of learning are not so numerous as 
those at Hindus, but they are in general more amply endowed, and-- 
Hie teachers enjoy the same high consideration m.Mohammadaa 
soiheiy and exercise the same powerful influence that, belong 
to the corresponding class of the learned in Hindu society. The 
same craarks apply to those institutions that were made respecting 
Sanscrit schools. We have not called them into existence, nor is 
it any part of our object to increase their number, v We find 
Arabic schools long established in the country .possessing in 
seversl instances large resources, and taught by men intelligent, 
learned, revered, iufluential, anxious to compare their sjsteixia 
of knowledge with ours, and willing to aid us in the measures 
that be devised for the instruction of their countrymen. In 
the search of instriiments with which to work but good for the 
county, these institutions cannot be wisely neglected. The only 
question that can be raised is as to the way in which they may 
be made available. < J ^ 

Without minutely repeating the same details, it is suGSeierit 
to reinark that the course which has been suggested to bepursued 
towards Hindu schools of learning will probably be found equally 
applicable to those of Mohammatian origin. A series of text¬ 
books in Arabic, public examinations both of teachers and scholars, 
and the distinctions and rewards appropriate to each already de- 
scribed would, there can be little doubt, produce the desired effect. 
Learned Musalmans are in general much better prepared lor the 
reception of European ideas than learned Hindus; and when 
Qiev shall have become convinced of the integrity of bur purpose, 
and of the utility of the knowledge we desire to commufiicat^, 
they will be found most valuable coadjutors. , t 

The endowed Mohamnaadan institutions of learning prcsjjht 
another class of means for improving the State of instr^c^on. ^ I 
would equally deprecate the appropriation by the state. 
property belonging to such institutions and its 
by private indSiduals. The rights aad duties of;ail 
J this class should be defined and general 

preserve their property, purify t^eir mauagemeni>,,aud^^r^^^^ 
for Ihcir effectual supervision and real usefulness. . M lUi . 

««vvs a determinate cLrse of study should be 
incr nower exercised, and periodical returns required. It« 
futile to leave the visiting^ and controlling power over 6 U 9 I 1 msti- 
utionrin the hands of what are called the local agents i^der 

the Board of Revenue, since the offices of g“i“beir time 

usualJv filled by the same persons, completely absorb the _ 
ind attention. In so far as such instiUiuons exist . or e^ 

purposes, their superintendence aud direction ^ 

Instruction and exercised through the oflicers ;Suhjcc, ^ 
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authority. Properly regulated, such institutions as those at 
Kusbeh Bagha, at Bohar, at Changhariya, and at iMoorsbedabad, 
would become centres of improvement, sending forth all sorts of 
salutary influence to the districts in which they are situated. 

The reform of the office of cazy, besides other direct and 
collateral advantages, would furnish Government with an extensive 
and cheap agency in every district for the improvement of Musalman 
institutions of education. 

The following extract from the revised editionofthe first 
volume of the late Mr. Harington^s analysis of the regulations 
will exhibit the rules in force for the appointment of city, town, 
and pergunnah cazies, together with the nature of the duties ex¬ 
pected to be performed by those officers:—'^The judicial func¬ 
tions which pertained to the office of cazy-ul-cuzat, or head cazv, 
and in some instances to that of inferior cazies, under the 
Mohammadau government, have been discontinued since the esta¬ 
blishment of the courts of justice under the superintendence of 
British judges; and, with an exception to the law officers at¬ 
tached to the civil and criminal courts, the general duties of the 
present cazies stationed at the principal cities and towns and in 
the pergunnahs which compose the several zillahs or districts, are 
confined to the preparation and attestation of deeds of con¬ 
veyance and other legal instruments, the celebration of Musalman 
marriages, and the performance of ceremonies prescribed by the 
Mohuinmadan laws at births and funeral and other rites of a reli¬ 
gious nature. They are eligible, however, under the regulations 
to be appointed commissioners for the sale of property distrained 
on account of arrears of rent, as well as commissioners for the trial 
of civil causes, and arc also entrusted by Government in certain 
cases with the payment of public pensions. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that persons of character who maybe duly qualified for. the 
subsisting office of cazy should be appointed to that station, and 
encouraged to discharge the duties of it with diligence and fide¬ 
lity by not being liable to removal without proof of incapacity or 
nnsconduct. The cazy-ul-cuzat, or head cazy, of several provinces 
under this Presidency, and the cazies stationed in the cities, towns, 
or pergunnahs within those provinces, were accordingly declared by 
Regulations XXXIX:, 1703, and XLVI., 1803, not to be remov¬ 
able from their offices, except for incapacity or misconduct in the 
discharge of their public duties, or for acts of profligacy in their 
private conduct; and the rules subsequently enacted in Regula¬ 
tions V,, 1804, and VIII., 1809, concerning the appointment and 
removal of the law officers of the courts of justice, were extended 
to the local cazies by Section 10 of the former Regulation and Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the latter. At the same time the office of cazy is declared 
(in Section 5 of Regulations XXXIX.. 1793, and XLVI., 1803, 
respectively,) ^not to be heriditary / and it is further provided in 
these reguiatious that when the office of cazy in any pergunnah. 











Ou titiihiitg Cazie^, 


town, shall become vacant, the jad^ within whose -jum- 
dicSro the place may be situated is ‘ to recommend such person ^ 
may appear fe) him best qualified for tie succession tfrom iis 
charasteF and legal knowledge. The name of tbe peTBoii v so .re**, 
commended is to be communicated to the cazv- who, if he 

sfciU deem him unqualified for the office,’eith 0 r from want of legal 
knowiedge or the badness of his private character/is to report the 
nkmmiTie in writing/ It is likewise ^the duty of the head cary- 
to report e^y instance in which it may appcaivtto him that the. 
easy of any city, tosvn, or pergunnah is in6apable,€prtjin fwhich 
any sack <aEy may have been guilty of misconduct in.the dis¬ 
charge of his public duty or acts of profligacy in hia private comr. 
duct/ And a similar report is required to be made by the judges 
of the zillah, city, and provincial /jourts to the court of eudder 
dewanny adawlut, with whom it rests to confirm the appointment 
or removal of the cazies of cities, towns, and pergunnahs under 
Secfeni 4, Regulation VIII., 1809/^‘ , v 

As far as I am aware, such contmues to be in, all esseutwl 
pavtier^aars the legal position of the office of cazyVaud ;! will now , 
illustratE Sa practical working by a brief ^abstract of ieert;ain/docu?*. 
nients rclaiiug to a single district, that of Tirboofc, which I < hayi 
been permitted to examine in the judicial depart men t. ^^’rom . 
these docuraentslt appears that there were in 1818 in .that dis* 
trict ci«>hteen cazies appointed to one hundred pergunnahs ^con¬ 
tain; 8,481 villages, and discharging their duties >y ,means.of 
forty naibs or deputies. In that year their number redaced 
to fourteen and their jurisdictions equalled. Those,.ieigbt^^ 
^es, in virtue df their offices, held rent-free landsto,^ 

8 d2 birrhas, and they received in the form of'^salanes .or.allow-^ 

ances *from Governqient sicca rupees 4,896-1-6 |per: annum l 
l)«t these disbursements were suspended at the tixpejtm^n^ 
consequence of its having been found’oo 
..(togetl.er unauthorized by Government. It was. 
probable that some.allowance would 

LoDort The amount of fees received by ,them 
S entering them in their books/ and 

from four annas to two rupees for.^acb,deed. The inferior , 

z;tsjrbyd“ 
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Sill '‘5’' the *tzy a different /rate % is .paid ..|fbr«malguzary^ 
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alfixiag tlie seal, with a view to increase of emolument, or from 
'-Other interested motives. In practice, it sometimes, perhaps often, 
occurs that a candidate for the cazyship is sent to be examined by 
the mufti ol the court, and on his report the candidate is recom¬ 
mended by the judge. Evil arises from the non-resideiice of the 
cazies. They invest the whole of their authority in deputies, who 
generally purchase their situations and make as much of them as 
they can by the most unjustifiable and illegal, means. The 
Mohamrtiadau law officers of the sudder dewanny adawlut gave 
a formal opinion, when the subject was referred to them, that the 
cazies have no power to appoint deputies unless expressly per¬ 
mitted to do so, and such permission they never do receive. 

My personal inquiries in tlie different districts I have visited 
confirm many of these statements. The frauds arsing out of the 
non-regulation of the office of cazy were brought very earnestly 
to my notice and made the subject of strong representation. I 
happened to meet* with a muusiff who is also the cazy of two 
separate pergunnahs and who performs the duty in both by 
deputy; and I was informed of two others who were only 
twelve and thirteen years of age, respectively,-—one of them being 
still at school pursuing his studies. They were stated to be 
brothers, the sous of a person who was the former cazy of 
both pergunnahs, and whom after his death they were permitted 
to succeed. The point, however, to which I solicit special atten¬ 
tion is the character, in respect of learning, of the former race of 
cazies compared with that of the present race. It is maintained 
by Mohammadaus of the present day that even pergunnah cazies 
under the former Government were invariably learned men, and that 
it was indispensable that they should be so to enable them with 
credit to determine questions of Mohammadan law. At present 
they arc, with scarcely any exception, unlearned, although the name 
of maulavi is sometimes assumed where it is not deserved. In one 
instance only of those that came under my notice and inquiry was 
the cazy a really learned man. Their usual attainments do not 
extend beyond a knowledge of reading, writing, and accounts in 
Persian. I infer from the abuses aud frauds which are connected 
with the office, if not promoted by the office-holders, from the 
case of the two boys who succeeded their father, showing that the 
notion of hereditary succession to this office is not yet eradicated; 
from the case of the munsiff-cazy acting by deputy, proving 
that the opinion of the Mohammadan law officers of the sudder 
dewanny adawlut is not enforced ; and from the generally unlearned 
character of the cazies, establishing that the ^^legal knowledge^^ 
shown by.Mi\ Harington to be required by the regulations is not 
possessed ; from these premises I infer that the office of cazy needs 
reform, and what I submit is that the reform which it may receive 
should, in addition to other objects, be made the means of improv¬ 
ing the state of learning aiuoogst the .Mohammadau population. 








Ihe itpcuis of popular iitifrucliou. 




wisdan oT Govern men t to decide whether this esneeU 
©ton IS TaiOD ary or founded on reason/' ^ 

itay Aese burning words produce their full effect until not 
an En^islHaan siialt be found ill India or out of India who will 
be SBisioos to ^haowledge that it is equally the duty and the 
lateral of the British Government to improve and instruct its 
sa^ects ! 'Phe political power which rests on the affections 
of its gidg^to may be likened to the “ wise man who built his 
Loose upon a rock, and the rain deseended, and the streams came, 
and the wtiido Lkw, and beat upon that, liouse, and it fell not, for 
it wa* foaaded cu a rock." The political power which rests ou 
tlw iguQiauce of fts subjects may be likened to the “ foolish man 
who buHt his house an the sand, and the rains descended, and the 
strums came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it 
fcH, and the fail of it was groat.” 

Tiro nest orj.ictioa may be held to apply to i/te expense of the 
and OB this topic various considerations may he suggested. 
It would be very satisfactory to me if I could state within what 
ya-ecise limits the expense will be confined ; but it must be evident 
tJsat in a country so vast and populous, where so very little has been 
done, and wdrora so much remains to be accomplished, , where so 
jmieh must be hoped ; and so little may be obtained from the co- 
oprieatioii of the native community, any such estimate would be 
deceptive. One thing, however, is certain that, if this or any 
funrilar plan is adopted, Goverument must lay its account with 
ificuniag first a small, then a gradually racreipng, and ultimately 
a considerable, expenditure for the purpose, since it is, in fact, the 
creation of a now department of administration to be in time 
<ixtcnJed over the whole country. Another thing next to certain 
i.s that, in proportion as the plan is extended, it will have a 
tln-cct effect in advanciug the prosperity of the country, and an 
indirect effect in lessening the expense of governing it. But 
alCfaough it is impossible to know at present the cost of the plan 
when It shall be- in full operation, yet I find it equally impossible 
to conceive anv rlan that shall afford a reasonable prospect of 
effiiciing so much good with so small an expenditure of means; 
for in anv given district, by means of an edueationll survey, the 
appointment of an examiner, and the distribution of a few Jo® '®» 
it proposes to call forth and set at work an infinite complication ol 
ko^ and fears, desires, ambitions and activities on the part ol- 
p^ts, teachers, and scholars, all aiming at the same object and 
tending to the same end,—the giving and receiving of instruction. 
Ijct us”endeavor. however, without pretending to strict accuracy, 
to asce-ctaiii the'cost of tlie experiment continued m a single 
<Ef?trict during a [/oriod of four years, aud for this purpose, we 

roust look at ev-ery item of expense separately. ^ .i .jhnw. 

The first item will consist ot the examinor .s salary auu au<ny^ 

anccii. I propcic that for the first four years he shall have a salary 
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oi* 100 rupees per month, and an nllowanoe of 50 rupees per month 
for establishinent, stationery, and travelling* expenses. This will 
be an expenditure of 1,800 rupees per annum. 

The second item of expense will be. occasioned by the survey 
of the district, to be conducted under the direction ofthe examiner. 
I will suppose that the district contains eighteen thanas; that a 
census both of the population and of schools is to be extended over 
the whole district; that five warpfhars will be requisite for each 
thana; that each ivaqifkar \v\\\ receive ten rupees per month in¬ 
cluding* salary and allowances of every kind ; and that tlm survey 
will occupy three months. The total expenditure will be 2.700 
rupees, but as the benefit of the survey 'will be diffused over the 
whole period of four years, this is equivalent to an expenditure of 
675 rupees per annum. 

Tim third item of expense is that of books. I have no means 
of judging what the cost of preparation will be, and I can but con¬ 
jecture what will be tlie cost of printing since the books are not 
yet written. In gross, however, let us suppose that the total cost 
to Government will be covered by two rupees per copy; and even 
this probably will be found in excess of the ultimate cost, if Go¬ 
vernment retain the copyriglifc and stereotype'' the works. Sup¬ 
pose, further, that twenty-five teachers will appear as successful, 
candidates in each thana, or four hundred anil fifty in the*whole 
district, and that each will receive one book for himself and six for 
his .scholars in the year. That number will cost Government G,o00 
rupees per annum. 

A fourth item of expense may be found in the.advantage of 
liaving an inspector for the number of districts included in a divi« 
siou to aid, advise, direct, and control the examiners, and to see 
generally that nothing is wanting to give efficiency to the plan. I 
would propose to give this officer a salary of 400 rupees per month, 
and 100 rupees per month for establishment, stationery, and tra¬ 
velling expenses. This will amount to 0,000 rupees per annum for 
a division, a)id assuming that the division contains five districts, 
it will be equivalent to 1,200 rupees per annum for each district. 

O'he total expenditure for one district will thus be 9,975 rupees 
per annum, or 831 rupees per mopth, aud for a division containing 
fiv^e districts 4,155 rupees per month, a sum less th.an many Euro¬ 
pean servants of Government derive iudividually from the public 
revenue; and yet with t])is small sum—small in comparison of the 
good to be effected—might a foundation be laid for infusing fresli, 
moral, and intellectual life into seven or eight millions of an impo¬ 
verished, debased, and neglected population. 

Exclusive of fundamental objections to the principle, or tlie 
cost of tlie measure, practical difficulties may arise, some of which 
j>crliaps I do not now anticipate. Ditficulty, for instance, may be 
experienced in consequence of the proposed e.xclusive employment 




p;/^or this ptvr|>osc, iu ^Mklition to the mliiiavy attainmenls of u 
I would require tlrat the caudidate for 
ofKct; ul idiivll have passed successfully through exaraioation^. ■ 
in the fbur Arabic text-books prepared under the orders ot 
iTtjverumcafe for the use of Mohammadau schools of learning) andv 
ilfcM. he shali have instructed six pupils in each of .thv.>se, books iu 
such a manner as will have enabled them also to pass throogV 
giinilar i^xamtuations. The ofScc of cazy would thus be raised from' 
one of insiguihcance, uselessness^ and sometimes positive injury to ' 
tiie comoairnHy^ to one of great importance and direct utility. 
Amongst the most disafiected portion of the population, the, 
proposed measure would raise up a body of instructed men existing, 
solely by the will of Government, capable of appreciating and ex* ^ 
plaining its m*-*itsures, and exercising a po\Yerful and;undisputed 
inHucnce over the whole Musalmau population of their jurisdictibm ^ 
Without ouditional expense, it would furnish Government with a.- 
ready-madei)Gdy of examiners of the Urdu teachers and scholars ' 
of the district. The effect would be an increased^,, feeling; of,^ 
satisfaction and attachment to the Government, in addition^ to all# 
the -ther advantages tliat ma}'' be expected from the'gro^hoE. 
intelligence and information, of public principle^ and.ofj 
moraUty iu a community. ' ‘ ^ ^ ^ 


SECTION Vv 


AiFLICAI'TON of the flan to the instruction of the ABOKtaiNAt 

Tribes. " ; - 

The preceding arrangements will gradually and effectually 
provide lor the proniotiou of veimaculac instruction and the 
preservation of learning amongst the Hindu and . p 

divisions of the population; but within the limits of the Bnlisli 
territories in India there are numerous and widely-spread tribes 
who acknowledge no affinity of race or of language, no sympathy 
in manners or iu religion, with either. A scheme of national 
instruction that should leave them out of view would be essentially 
defective. • ^ 

The Saatlials, a triue tf tHs description, are found in consi- 
derable numbers in the Beerbboom district, and sJTihal 

mv personal observation. In one tliana 786 Samhal 

families containing 4,261 persons, being considerably more numer¬ 
ous than the Musalmans of the same thana and ^*^7 
TstiU -reater number in the north and west ot the distric . 
They a;^ also found in the Bbaugulpore district,-m the 
mehalsor We«t Burdwan, and iu the Midnapore distri^; but in 

"Silt .toinc. iu 'c»eL„„g B.».»l.uli, .«d D. bb«m 

Ul Ramo-hur on the western and southern frontier ol Beugal. Ih 


■ >tuiiumu~ikeu ml,ids to 'die conquered. 

Bhangars, a well known division of tiie Cole tribe arc -ilt-n r 'i 
. hut iH less number, in Boerbhoom ■ li i m 

ara"kuomi‘’To^‘E«‘“ iJajmahal 

SsspHMiHli 

most perinaueiifc, as the most rational, mode of dominion ” 
Oil the eastern frontier of Bene-,I we find ti b ;1 

fnirtonwe. .rvP rn* , ,, is ” HUa LHC iVOOklCS OT UlOllll. 

.trs lIZ laui 

tribes of Assam enumerated by Dr. MeCosh, as the Aku Dnnhk! 
and lyoppacliors j the Mi,is, the Abors, Bor-Abors^iM Mhiimk 

fcclitn fo tbrif O'- less acknowledging sub- 

exclusive of the Assamese, Manipuris, Cacliaris, KamHis and 
Mattuclcs, who arc either Hind,is, or Buddhists, or havet written 
^nguage. Iho space intervomng between Bengal, Orissa and 
Nagpore IS the country of the Goads, numero.rsly dividS S 
further west and along and beyond the 'J’antec 

Guseiat, aie tiie Bhccis who meet the coolies in Giuerat In 

the FZ7 "'"ZZ ‘‘‘‘f Curumbars', and 

the Cohalars, and tlie extent to which these and similar tribes - 

pievail nmy be estimated from a statement recently made by 

I I'dvf if ^'*0 Royal Asiatic Society of 

_ London „bat, from his personal knowledge of the south of India 

, Biahmaaism had not spread there, and tliat most of the peninsula 
was inhabited by persons not Ffindus. 

tlic f l'K* be received as a very loose and imperfect notice of 

t^he tubes scattered all over the face of India, but principailv 
possessing its forest and mountain-tracts, who may be cLjectured 
to be the remnants of the Autoclithones or indigenous population 
existing bMore the occupation of the country by the Hindu, the 
Mohammadan, and the European races. Are these tribes to be ' 
allowed to remam in the rude and barbarous condition in which 
they have come under the dominion of the British Goveimment ? -- 

I tie Dole insurrections and the frequent necessity for the service 

' Of troops against the Kassya tribes and against the Bheeh 
compared with the peace which has been maintained amongst 
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Bs^htil uiooiya^iseer^^ by Mr, ClevelancVff arranoemetiti; 

' the advauLa^ that would acernc to Governmenl? by' extend- 
itig that eouquest tieir minds which, by the Behgal Govern”-^ 
of nb4v was justly declared to be ‘ at once'‘Hfae most 
permanent’' and the moat rational mode gf dominion/^ Since,the- 
date of Ihk declaration—an iuterval during which British armies^ 
hifcvo overnm and subjugated almost the^whole of India—.what. 
means ha^e been employed to effect this higher aud nobler species i' 
of conquest over the hill-tribes? Tam aware that much may be; ; 
nud baa been, done to civilize those tribes by promoting' and pro- ' 
teeting industry, by administering justice' between man and • 
man, and by punishing crimes against society. But such moral * 
conquests can be secured only by that knowledge and those habits 
which education gives, and the means of education have hitherto. ^ 
been very sparingly employed. The only institutions, is far as I'am ^ 
aware, formed under this Presidency for their benefit, are a sctdql 
at Bliaugulpore in’ which a few of the children of the Kajnialial 
tribes are taught English and Hindi; a school established at Sur- 
crccmarec in Bangpur for the Garrows, some of whose children were 
for a while taught their own language in the Bengali character; ? 
the Bengali language, apd the English language; and English : 
school established for the Rainghur Coles. The two last mentioned 
institutions no longer exist, and it would thus' appear: that the : 
ground is almost \vholly unoccupied. ' 


The present Government has recently Gxpres?sed sentiments, 
on this subject, to which it may be hoped that some means may 
br* devised of giving practical effect. During the past year it 
was ascertained that amongst the Kuiuls, one of the three abori- 
<nnal races mentioned above as being found in Orissa, an extensive 
sv^tem of human sacrifice is practised; and when this subj^t was 
b-ouo-ht to the notice of the Governor of Bengal the following 
insti^letioiis were communicated to the commissioner and . 

tendent of the Tributary Mebals in Cuttack, under rate-14th 
March 1887:—His Lordship has perused the details given 
bv you of the system of human sacri6c8 prevalent among the 
Ku'nds with feelings no less of horror than surprise^ 
aware of the difficulty of dealing with a 

which however unnatural and revolting, has been sanctioned by 
Sfu’igras a Ltioual rite and confirmed by the gross delusmns 
of "the darkest ignorance aud superstition. T/ie 
moral change among the, people BTf the progkess.op GENE^t 
rs^RUCriON a^d cokseqvent civilization can alone eradtcale 
fyovi amono them the inclination to indulge in rilei so hornhU. 
•BiTlhoS theTntirc suppression of the practice of human s^ri- 
this wild and barbarous race must be the work of time 
e i”hW be dene even no.e, end no by to 

bu omitted towards checking the Irequcucy ol the crime by 


The sociaTcondition of the Aloti^ine^ in relcdion to cdiiciiilon. 


terror of just punisliment. His Lordship is fully prepared Id 
sanction the use of judicious measures in aid of the power of tlie 
Rajah of Duspullah whenever that chiefiain shall have discovered 
the commission of this crime in any of his villages. Immediate 
injunctions should be issued, not to him only, but all other Tribu¬ 
tary Rajas having nominal authority over a Kund population, 
expressive of the views of the British Government and of its 
determination to do all iu its power for the effectual repression 
of this atrocious practice. You will be pleased to report upon 
ever^^ instance in which in your opinion the British power in 
supjWt of. that of the Rajahs'themseives may be exerted witlioqt 
the hazard of serious embarrassment and disturbance. The 
Governor is not disposed to accord his sanction at once to your 
proposal for the annual progress of a military force underran 
officer vested with the power of summary punishment for the 
purpose of suppressing human sacrifices. This point may #be con¬ 
sidered and decided on before the commencement of the ensuing 
cold season. Should it appear by the failure of the contemplated 
. measures of interference that the chiefs ol the Kunds are either 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves effectively for the main¬ 
tenance of order and repression of crime, the expediency of the 
occupation of the country, or of some part of it, by Britisl) troops 
may become a question for consideration.'^ 

It is here announced to be the expectation of Government 
that, in addition to the coercive measures contemplated, the 
cessation of these atrocities will be effected chiefly by the progress 
of civilization as a consequence of general instruction. But 
general instruction, especially in the case of these (lerce and un¬ 
ruly tribes, can be communicated only by a Government that 
knows its value and consults large and general interests. If with¬ 
out the employment of direct means for the communication of 
general instruction, w'e trust to the unaided progress of eivilip- 
tion, centuries may elapse before it reaches them. Some specific 
plan, then, must be formed, and some specific prevision made to 
communicate that instruction which is justly regarded by Govern- 
ment as the necessary forerunner of civilization. In tlie present 
state of our knowledge respecting these tribes, it seems probable 
that no one plan would be adapted to them all, but they have 
several characteristics in common. They have several distinct 
languages amongst them with affinities to each other, but with no 
affinity*^to the dialects that are of Sanscrit derivation and are used 
by the different Hindu tribes. They have no written character, 
and consequently no instruction in letters; no caste in a religious 
sense, although they have numerous distinctions of tribes; and no 
peculiar prejudices or jealousy respecting their women who mix 
freely in the ordinary intercourse of life. Their worship is 
Sabean, and their superstitions rude, unsystematized and often 




fiaHiutlav Venuu'ulaf (o 6e i/u^Ued by the Abcrighet. 
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cniel. They are in no case nomades, many liv 
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' --r - '<3 by the produce 

in general they cultivate the soil, 
fo attempt to teach the English language indiscriminately to 
the$e savage tribes appears one of the wildest flights of bene, 
voknee. To teach tlieni Hiudi^ or whatever may be^the laD<yu 3 <»e 
ol the contiguous district or province^ is somewhat more rationat. 
But the most judicious course* 
apparently on Bishop Heber’s reconmiendation 
geemaree school for the Gurrows w 


appears to have been adopted, ! 

-wilh the Sur-», . 

•ho were taught in ;the ’ fimt^ 
place their own language in the Bengali character; then, if prac^*" ' ' 
ticable, the Bengali language ; and lastly, in the case only of the - 
more inteliigent bo 3 ^s, the English language. With respect to/ : , 
all tile tribes bordering on Bengal, their own language in the/ 
Bengali character seems to be the proper medium of instractioii; 
with respect to all the tribes bordering on Orissa, their own 
biuguage in tlie Ooria character; and with respect to all the tril)^ 
in Con teal and Western India, their own languages in the Nagari^^ : > 
jMavathi, or Guzerathi character; in short, in every case their 
language with the modification in respect of writtea/characier^^.hv^ 
which convenience aud utility may dictate. Having fixed upon /a‘ 
language and character, the next step would be,to prepara eOme . . ^ / 
easy elementary but instructive books adapted to the eoixmreheh-/ , 

sion of persons in a veiy low grade of civilization, but CfipSWe pf 
raising them a grade higher. This would not present’ so ;^\at 
diniculties as might at first be supposed. 1 have understood that • 
materials already exist for a dictionary of the language; ptithe..y : 

Bajmahal tribes, whose friendly disposition would suggest ,(ihat ay/y^| 
beginning should be made with them, and .whose Alauguagey^wheu,, 
known would probably a fiord facilities for fhe ac(Juisit/Oly^^^^'^he 
tlialecis of some of the other hill-tribes.... The meape 
cation also are by no means wanting. ;These:ttidbes.in,geppj^;||^ 
maintain regular communications with the jnore^ciydiz^d 
the plains for . the purpose of disposing of Hieir,p>ynsui^lps p^ 
duce and of purchasins: articles which they . need 
themselves produce. In this way they acquire some kuo^yledge J 

Bctigali, Hindi, Ooria, &c.; and Hindus, Musalmans,.Ooria^4^6^g|^ 
mix with them and acquire a knowledge of tbeir dialects...n 
communications with Santhals, I employed as anunterpree^,.a^y^^ 
Bengali traderof this description, who had for many yeai^ tra&cked 
with them and who appeared to possess a yeiy good colIpquia^^^^ 
nf the SautbaH dialect. With the aid ol these j^er^ns, 
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SECTION VI 

Applicatk'.n of the flan to Female Instruction. 

Another extensive class of the population unprovided with 
the means of instruction by the ndtives themselves is the female 
sex. I need not dwell here on the necessity of female cultivation 
in any country to its advance in civilization. This is, of course, 
admitted ; and the privacy, subjection, and ignorance of the sex in 
this country, amongst both Hindus and Musalmans, are equally 
well known. All the established native institutions of education 
exist for the benefit of the male sex onlv, and the whole of the 
female sex is systematically consigned to‘ignorance, and left wdiolly 
without even the semblance of a provision for their instnictiori. 
Tlie ignorance and superstition prevailing in native society, the 
exacting pride and jealousy of the men, the humiliating servitude 
and inaccessibility of the women, early marriages, juvenile widow¬ 
hood, the interdiction of second marriages^ and consequent vice 
and degiTidation, are obstacles to amelioration which appear all but 
insuperable. The only question that can arise is whether Gov¬ 
ernment can with advantage interfere in the matter of female 
instruction, and this can be determined only by considering the 
actual or possible modes of interl'erence. 

Tlierc are tlirce modes in which a beginning has been made to 
cominiinicatc instruction to native females. The first is by means 
of institutions in wbfoh they are not only taught, but fed, clothed, 
and lodged. The children arc eitlicr orphans, or the daughters of 
native Christians, or of idolatrous parents. These institutions are 
exclusively under Christian management and the instruction is 
chiefly religious, but not to tlie exclusion of general knowledge 
and the arts of domestic industry. It must be evident that they 
give the teachers and superintendents an absolute control over the 
minds of the pupils, and tliis is the object of their establishment. 
Tliey also tend to break the tics between parents and 
children in those cases in which the former are alive, especially if 
they are not Christians, ^ The second mode is by the establislinieut 
of schools such as those described in Clnipter 1st, Section XL, 
and referred to in Section XII., para. 5, p. 219. The children are the 
offspring of the poorest classes of native society. They arc paid 
for attendance, and elderly females are employed to conduct them to 
and from school. This mode gives the teachers and superinten¬ 
dents a much less firm hold of the minds of the scholars, but it 
leaves the domestic tie unbroken. It is opposed to native preju¬ 
dices, as it requires that the scholars sliould leave home to attend 
school, and it involves unproductive expenditure, as the matrons 
are paid only to secure attendance at scliool, not attention to study; 
aud yet the reports of such-10811111110115 are filled with expressions 
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of regret ou account of irregular attendance, slow progress, with-| 
drawal from school after ouirriage, &c* The third mode is ihar 
which has recently been a'iopted by some wealthy and respectable 
nati\*i?s Vv’ho have commenced either themselves to instruct their 
female relatives, or for that purpose to admit female teachers 
iuto their families whom they retain as domestic servants. The 
rich and good-caste families wifi probably in general prefer this . 
course, and they will be the more incited to it in proportion as the ' 
state of instruction amongst the male population is improved and 
in proportion as female instruction is extended to the poorer 
classes. 

Under sttch circumstance?, what can Government do /without 
offence to promote female iiistmction, so e^ential an element of 
civilization and of public and private morality ? One mode not 
only inoffensive, but probably highly acceptable, would be the pre¬ 
paration of a small series of books framed, of course, with a cautious 
avoidance of religious controversy and with a judicious adaptation . 
to the character, condition, circumstances, and attainments of the r 
sex in this country. If these books were introduced .pnly into the . 
two descriptions of female schools that have been described above, 
an important object would be gained ; foi the effect .would ^ to' . 
improve the instruction of the native female Christian population,. 
which is probably at present too narrow, and which, for their own 
sakeasx/ellasfor -the sake of the effect on society, should be • 
reudeved more comprehensive and practical. The pupils pf. thc^^ .. 
<.chool 9 would thus be fftted to become the native 
of tUo country ; but before being recognized as . such, tbey ^sbonld .. 
be reauired to pass through a series of examinatiotts corresponding 
with what has been proposed for the male teach era,of|Vernapdar 
schools When approved feniale ^achers ai« thus 
nd^ht be eacouKiged, with the aid of books .receiy^ in'regard,of A 
their attainments^to offer their services to mmdies 
•-f; f,r X^homes of thoir pupils, or of collecting,them,tn,^a^« 
visitmb thtt I instruction, with, of cpurse,:.the j 

common ^f^ .y » native- female teacher :wh6%php|dd;ft^^ 

of heads oMatnvltes. ^ females of five j different -families,^ 

aevotc “ Sy, iu;^;iditicf 

receiving two yupecs a m naturally .flovy’frpm such -v, 

prcseiita of clotpee ana looa ^ . and this is an expense , 

a relation, might be coiisidere incur, if .Governmeut ;. 

which many ha tve a^ , 

will take the .first step judge how far the 

teachers were entitled P deemed advisable 

r? ito:: SSt wou ‘a SmpisTbfe to subject their pupils 

:: iftirf-r rd“i£t' 
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to ascertain aud report the progress of the pupils of different 
teachers at fixed periods, or as a check upon such reports by 
, receiving the certificates of heads of families as to the amount 
of instruction communicated by the teachers to their female 
relatives within the periods in question. 

Without going further iuto details, it is sufficient to indicate 
the general views which have occurred to me ou this subject, aud 
to add that this mode of promoting female instruction is one 
which respectable native fiimilies have themselves shown a disposi¬ 
tion to adopt, and that the stimulus which the encouragement of 
Government would supply would probably give it general accep¬ 
tance and prevalence. 

SECTION VIII. . 

Houses op Industry and Experdiental Farms. 

My chief object in tliis Section is to re-call attention to recom* 
mendatioiis proceeding from the highest authorities which do not 
appear to have received all the coindderatioii they deserve. 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 1815, to which I have had 
occasion repeatedly to refer, speaking of the state of public tuition 
in the principal towns, adds—In these towns will also be found 
the same medium scale of education for the class of shop-keepers, 
artificers, and laborers as in the country villages, but in these 
towns and principally in the chief'station of the zillah, and in the 
neighborhood of our jails, will be found a numerous population 
which seems to call for the particular attention of Government. I 
allude to the offspring of mendicants and vagrants who, nurtured 
in idleness and vice, are destined to recruit the ranks of the pro¬ 
fessional thieves infesting all great cities. Houses of industry for 
the education, employment, and reformation of these infant profligates 
appear to be particularly needed,** 

The Court of Directors in a revenue letter to Bengal, dated 
15th January 181^, makes the following remarks on the means of 
imi)roving the system of Indian agriculture:—a Government 
taking an interest in the improvement of the country with o. view 
to the increase of its own revenue, it might be a farther subject of 
consideration whether more could not be done than has hitherto 
been attempted towards bettering the system of Indian agriculture. 
The rural economy of the Hindus we understand, generally speak¬ 
ing, to »be wretched in the extreme. The rudeness of their im¬ 
plements, the slovenliness of their practiee/and their total igno¬ 
rance of the most simple principles of science, are said to ha 
equally reraarkable. It has, however, been stated in a late publica¬ 
tion that the agriculture of some parts of Mysore constitutes 
an exception to this remark, while it siiows tlic Hindoo iarmer in 
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ceriam siUiatioiis to be neither stupid nor indocile. Whether the 
system oi cultivation l)e suseeptibie of iraprovement, and 
n-hetber Government can successlally contribute to the aceom- 
pUshment of so desirable an object, are questions, though of high 
moment, perhaps not easy of solution. But if aa attempt at 
improvement is at all to be hazarded under the auspices of Govern¬ 
ment, it suiely cannot be made in any way with such prospect of 
success as when coupled with a plan for rendering it subservient 
to the increase of the Government revenue as well as to the pros-* 
perity of its subjects. The nature of this attempt and the mode 
ill which it ought to be directed would rest witli those to point 
out whom residence in the country and an intimate acquaintance 
with the characters and manners of the natives may have qualified 
for giving advice upon such topics. It is of all things desirable to 
ascertain whether the rude implements and accustomed processes 
of the Indian peasant could be advantageously supplanted by 
those of Europe, and ivheihei' the eHahlis/meni of tccperbnonlal 
farms m various parts of the coiaitjy under the superintendence 
of p}€rsons selected Government for the pnipose might not 

be useful, in the way of example, as a corrective of some of the 
vices and defects of the prevailing system. We are fiilly-^seusible 
that the poverty, prejudices, and indolence of the natives of India 
strongly operate against improvement. These arc, in fact, the rao&t 
inveterate enemies to improvement in all countries, but they are 
no where invincible when met with prudonec, skill, and perse¬ 
verance. We do not mean that we should vcxatiously interfere 
with the usages of the inhabitants, or that we should attempt 
forcibly to change their habits,—far from it. But on the other 
hand, when tlicir habits are bad, let us not plead their attachment 
to them as an apology^perhaps for our own indolence in not endea¬ 
voring to correct them. Our efforts may for a long time be 
unavailing; but, if judiciously directed, we do not despair of their 
eventual succe5JS.’^— Selections^ VoL p. paras. 99—105. 

The Honourable Court points'so directly, in the concluding ' 
part of tlie extract, to another cause than '' the poverty, prejudices, 
and indolence of the natives of India'' operating against/ improve¬ 
ment, that it is not necessary to corroborate this prescient warning 
except by stating without comment that a period of .about tTventy* 
liirec years has elapsed since Lord Moira's proposition was' 
for the establishment of houses of industry at the chief, station of 
each zillah, and a period of about twenty-six years since the Court s 
propoaion for the establishment of experimental farms an various 
parts of the country; and that there is as much necessity ^now for . 
re.urging the consideration and ^^opiion of these or sim^^^ 
sures as there ever was. It may be 

Government will now be revived to both these designs 

practical result; and when the subject shall receive 

lion, it will probably appear that the Khns Mahals afford ample 
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scope and means for experimental farms and houses of industry 
'with a view both to “ the increase of the Government revenue” 
and “ the prosperity of its subjects.” 

S E .C T I O N I X . 


CONCIiTIDING itEMAEKS. 

I have now completed the duty that was assigned to me. I 
have collected information respecting the state of native education, 
reported the results of my inquiries, and recommended those 
niUsures which observation and reflection have suggested. It is 
for Government to deliberate, to resolve, and to act. I atn by no 
means sanguine that my views will be adopted; and even if they 
are oeueralfy approved with the modifications which may occur to 
othem, I . would guard against the supposition that I desire or 
expect them to be all immediately and simultaneously carried into 
operation. It is only by gradual and constantly widening efforts 
perseveringly and consistently directed to one object that the 
various agencies and institutions I have indicated can be fully 
utilized If I were desired to state in wltat direction those efforts 
should he first employed, I would earnestly recommend that a be- 
winninw should Lo foi'thwith made with the series of measures sug- 
gestcd'for the improvement and extension of vernacular instruction. 

To whatever extent the present recommendations may be 
approved, and in whatever direction the efforts of Government may 
ho primarily employed, I disclaim the expectation of producing a 
permanent or an extensive effect by educ.atioii alone unaccompamed 
by the other appropriate aids of civilization, or by aiiy means 
whatever in a very short time. No-change that shall be at the 
same time salutary and lasting can be suddenly produced ori 
pemonal, much less national, character The progress of mdivi- 
duals and of classe.s in. intelligence and morality lo be sum and 
’■disfactoty must be gradual, and improvement by an almost imper¬ 
ceptible process iutenvoven with the feelings, thoughts, and habits 
of domestic and social life. Moreover, all great resul ts affecting 
the condition and character of a whole people will be found to be 
ntUinable only by the concurrence of many caipes. The effect 
of religion cannot be overlooked, although it is a subject vvith 
which, in reference to the, native population, the Goverumeut.of 
this country cannot justly or salely meddle. The influence of juot 
and enual laws purely administered, security of person and property, 
freedom of industry and eaterprize, protection from invasion .and 
civil war, moderate taxation, and unproved internal and cxlcrual 
crnmiunieatiou.inque word, the inlluencc of good ,govermnc« 
must also be <-roat in moulding the .character of a pcop e. Ikit it 
may be co illdcntlv affirmed thal while eaueation wilhoul these 
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wHhout education cannot do all, and that even 
wfiat ^ey can accomplish will be much less complete and stable 
than when matured, directed, and steadied by the intelligence, the 
ibresvght, the consistency of purpose, and the morality of conduct 
which are the proper fruits of mental cultivation. Further, if it 
may be truly affirmed that education alone is inadequate to reform 
a people, aforiiori it will be admitted that instruction of any one 
kind, through any one medium, to any one division of the popnla- 
tk>n, or by means of any one class of institutions must be insufli- 
cieut for the purpose; and above all must this insufficiency be 
maintained in a country like India more resembling a continent, 
inhabited pot by a single nation or people of one language, the 
same religion, and similar manners, customs, and habits, but by 
numerous and wide-spread nations and tribes, speaking different 
langiia^, professing different religions, and existing in totally 
dissiiniiar gr^es of civilization. No one means, no one lan.^iiage, 
no one system of institutions, can be adequate. All means, all 
the languages of the country, ail existing institutions should be 
made subservient to the object. 

The actual position and prevailing policy of Government demand 
the adoption of comprehensive measures for the promotion and right 
direction of national education. The position of Government is that 
of foreigners on a strange soil among people with whom no common 
associations exist. Every district has a single encampment of 
civil functionaries who administer its affairs, and who are so 
engrossed with details of public business while they remain in any 
one district, and are involved iu such a constant whirl of change 
from one district to another, that it is almost impossible that any 
.aitachment can arise between them and the people, or that either 
can generally appreciate what is good in the other. We are 
among the people, but not of them. We rule over them and 
traffic with tbem, but they do not understand our character and 
wc do not penetrate their's. The consequence is that we have no 
hold on their sympatliies, no seat in their affections. Under 
tliesc circumstances, we are constantly complaining of the want of 
co-operation on the part of the people, while we do nothing to 
elicit it where it would be useful, or to make it intelligent and 
enlightened,-'if it wei-e afforded. A wisely framed system of 
pubii( instruction \vould, with other means, help to draw the 
people closer,'to* the Government, give the Government a stronger 
hold on the 'affections of the people, and produce a mutual and 
answering sympathy between the subject many and the ruling few* 

The prevailing policy of Government is characterized by 
various measures more or less directly bearing on the present 
question ; by the equal eligibility to office of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s natural-born subjects without distinction of religion, place 
of birth, descent, or color; by the extended, and constantly 
‘extciuUng; employment of native agency for the purposes of local 
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administration, by the approaching general use of the languages 
of the people in transacting the public business of the country, 
and by the legalized freedom of the press. These immunities and 
powers were equally demanded by justice and conceded by wisdom, 
but it must not be forgotten by the filends of improvement in this 
country that just in proportion as civil and political privileges are 
extended, is the obligation increased to bestow upon the people that 
instruction which can alone enable them to make a fit and salutary 
use of their expanding liberties. Take, for instance, the measure 
•which bestowed on the country the liberty of unlicensed printing. 
The press is in itself simply an instrument, a power, an agency 
which may be employed either for good or for bad purposes. The 
capacity of such an instrument to subserve useful purposes is an 
exact measure of its liability to abuse ; and the only effectual 
security against the possible abuse of its power must be sought in 
the intelligence and morality of those who wield the instrument 
and in the check imposed on them by the intelligence and morality 
of the community which they address and to which they belong. 
The measure, therefore, legalizing the freedom of the press and all 
other measures tending to enlarge the civil and political rights of 
the natives of the country are not in themselves either erroneous 
in principle, or necessarily injurious in their consequences, but 
without a national system of instruction they will remain essen¬ 
tially imperfect, since it is instruction only that can give a right 
direction to the use of these new powers. As yet no time has 
been lost ; but if wc would raise an adequate safe-guard against 
evils which may be distant, but which are both possible and 
avoidable, Government will by a general system of instruction, 
timely established, teach the people the proper nsc of .the mighty 
in^jtnimeiit that has been put into their hands, and of the various 
franchises that have been, and from time to time may be, bestovyed. 

Under any circumstances, our position in this country requires 
wary treading. In the actual case we have done and are doing 
little to coiiciliate and not a little to alienate the good feelings of 
the people. Individual cases, sometimes enlarging into classes, 
no doubt exist where a feeling of attachment to the English rule 
called forth by peculiar circumstances is strong and decided so 
ion^ as those circumstances last and so far as their effect is felt. 
Buramong certain other classes dissatisfaction is not sought to be 
concealed;"^ and the utmost that can be said of native societydn 
general, even in its most favorable aspect, is that there is no 
hostility, but in place of it a cold, dead, apathetic indifference which 
\vould lead the people to change masters to-morrow without a 
struggle or a sigh. A system of national instruction, if judiciously 
executed, would be the commencement of a new era in the spirit 
and principles of our Governmmit. Excluded as wc are from much 
social intercourse witli the natives of the country, it would be one 
of the most effectual means that could be employed to.tlifow down 
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^ barrier xvbicli the pride of foreign rulers''anrthri^j;;aire^7f 

wlf .t-.T r r -•=««. In proportion as the sSe 

vas o^{ciK e.l over the eouetry rt would place the Government 7n 
irmnUIy relations With everyxity, town, and hamlet, with eJery 
head of a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire 
juvenile population speedily to become the instructed adult pop£ 
tion of the coontiy. It would constitute a chain, the lin£ of 
which would be found in every village and at every hearth, it 
would produce men not only able to understand the measures of 
Government, which would be something ; but, what would be still 
better, morally disposed -to appreciate the good intentions of Go¬ 
vernment and to co-operate in carrying them into effect. 

r .““d cl^iefs of nations !” says DeFellenberg, "the 
fniitfu source of sedition, of crime, of all the blood which flows 
. «PO« the soalfold, ui owing to the erroneous education of the people 
liaiidlords! It IS here you must seek the cause of all those obstacles 
which the idlonese and growing vices of the laboring classes 

oppose to the increase of the produce of your estates."_“ By 

degraJiug the people we dry up the richest source of power, of 
wealth, auu of Lappiuess which a State can possess/^ 

the infancjr of the British administration in this coun¬ 
try/* says Lord Moira, ^^it was perhaps a matter of necessity to 
confmo oiiv legislation to the primary principle of justice, ^ not 
that nice and delicate jus lice, the uflTspnng of a refined humanity, 
but that coarse though useful virtue, the guardian of contracts 
and promises, whose guide is the Ssinarc and the rule, and whose 
tfjupporfc is the gallows,* The lapse of half a century and the 
operation of that principle have produced a new state of society 
which calls for a more enlarged and liberal policy. The moral 
duties require encouragement. The arts which ;adorn and cm-' 
hellish life will follow in ordinary course. It is for the credit of 
the British name that this beneficial revolution should arise under 
British sway. To be the source of blessings to the immense 
population of India is an ambition worthy of our country. In 
proportion as we Lave found intellect neglected and sterile here, 
the obligation is the stronger on us to cultivate it. The fkld 
is noble. May we till it worthily i** W_ -» 
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